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TO 


THE MOST NOBLE 

THE 

MARQUIS OF SALISBURY. 


My Lord, 

There is no tafk performed with fuch 
real devotion, or that can be fo properly 
in place, as that which fprings from private 
inclination, and is fan£l:ioned by public 
duty. 

That private inclination dictates this 
addrefs ; witnefs the gratitude with which 
your Lordihip’s uncKarapied liberality 
has indelibly impreffed me, and which 
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is irrefillabry my perpetual theme ; afid 
your Lordfliip’s fituation as Lord Chaiti- 
berlain of his Majelly’s houfchdld, and 
Mailer of the Revels, evidently renders 
it a public duty in me, to addrefs a book, 
which profelTes to record a Hillory of 
the Stage, and fuch circumhances con- 
nefled with it as relate to your Lordfliip’s 
high office, to you,, my Lord, and to you 
alone. 

Having, however, been formerly ho- 
noured with dedicating a work to your 
Lordlhip, my difficulty in acquitting my- 
felf of this welcome duty would have been 
infurmountable, had not your Lordlhip 
waved ceremony and precedent by gene- 
roufly condefeending to relieve me from 
this embarralTment. 

1 Qould long dwell, niy Lord, upon 
this fubjccl ; long indulge my willing in- 
clination with deferibing in how many 
ways my reputation has been advanced !)y 
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your Lordfliip’s patronage and protrftion ; 
but that the fame feeling which impels 
me to be grateful forbids me to be importu- 
nate. Nobly to confer, is the moll exalted 
exercife of the human mind. May you, 
my Lord, long live to enjoy that bed of 
propenfities, lb congenial to the raunifi 
cent, and in particular to your LordChip; 
and may every obje6l of fuch benevolence 
be infpired with the pride, and the fenfi- 
bility of obligation, which is truly felt, 
but cannot be adequately exprelTed, by 

My Lord, 

Your Lordlhip’s 
Truly honoured, obliged, and 
Devoted Servant, 

C. DIBDIN, 


Ititcijiey’ Flact) 

Mmh z$, 1800. 




PREFACE. 


‘1'hIS work once collated a.iid gathered into vokimes, I had 
intended, as iny original advertifement jftates, to have gode 
into it at length by way of preface, to have enumerated every 
particular that might be neceffary for its illufiration, to have 
given fnch reafons for every part of my ov/n conduct as in that 
cafe would have been due to the public, and fuch anfwcrs to 
all thofe who have anonymoufly praifed and cenfured me as 
might enfure my opinions die award of candour and imparti- 
ality. 

When I made this rafh promife, however, for rafli it w^as bc^ 
yond precedent, I was not aware that, to acquit myfelf of this 
almoft impoffible talk, I muil have added at leaft five volumes 
to thofe five I now publiih, and all this, perhaps/ to lead my- 
felf into ferapes with numerous individuals ; a predicament, 
which it is neither my inclination nor my intereil: to rilk. I 
lliall therefore content myfelf with a few general remarks, let- 
ting praife or cenfure light upon the work, according as thofe 
may be inclined to indulge either propenfity, who deliberately 
perufc it, without wliich degree of attention it cannot be read 
to any purpofe ; and, inftead of ftiewing how readers ought to 
be pleafed, explain in what manner I have endeavoured to 
pleafe them* 

The prodigious mafs of materials perpetually at variaheo 
with one another*, that I have had the fiavery to Wade through 
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precluded all polKbility of a paiticulnr elucidation ; for they 
\i^ere a complete chaos cf jarring atom?, out of which J defy 
any man to have'fo 'mecl a pevfedl hifiorical world ; and, theic 
fore, to have taken them otlierv/ifc than according to their ge- 
neral beaiing, hov'ever it might have encouraged ing'^nnity, 
v/ouiJ not have favoured fidelity. Under this impielHon 1 
have eilabliihed Judgment as the arbitrator between thofe two 
competitors, of which aiticle I have pertainly given up to 
^he fubjed all that I policlTed, which is as much as any reafon- 
able reader can defire. 

I might perhaps have exercifed this necellary quality more 
deliberately, had not a numto* oFcircumftances intervened that 
it was impoffible forme to have foicfeen, 1 had no idea, when 
I began the Hiilory of the Stage, that I iliould take a circuit 
of between three and four thoufand miles during the profecu- 
tion of it, and be in confequence obliged to difpatch copy 
written upon the fpur of the moment to a printer, fometimes at 
four hundred mtles diflaiice, who, had he been paid to have in- 
volved me ill every diiTicuIty pnd inccnvnvencc, could not more 
completely have dife barged this rc::rog:jde oCice. I niighr, to be 
fare, have given it up at the end of the-hrii volume, but this 
ivould have violated my refpe£l due to the fubferibers, and my re * 
gard to my own reputation j and, as to foregoing every thing elfe 
upon this account, I appeal to the candid, for whom I have as 
grateful a deference as I have an ineffable contempt for cavil- 
ler^?, whether it would not have been a fupererogate and abfurd 
inftance of quixotifm, if, for the Hike of watching the prefs, 
and of digefling hiftorical matter into mere form, I had given 
up profpe^ls xvhich have confirmed my kealth, enlarged my 
ccrniioxiotts, and" augmented my intered and my reputation, 
cfpccialiy as by the expe^riment I fliould have loll the adffvity 
of trnthi and gained nothing, bdt its precifion, in which parti« 
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culnr, perhaps after all I have been virtually, as coneiSl as my 
ticfghbours, 

A mere hifkiry of theatrical events, T take to be a very in- 
fipid thing, I confiJer the Stage as a flate branching from the 
empire of literature, and therefore an examination of its rulers, 
and the rife and operation of the various circumftances iffuing 
from its general intereft, cannot be related to eiFe^ without 
digciling different opinions and forming a rational judgment of 
them. Xu this, one is apt to be a little di£lacorial, which, however, 
is a merit ; for it implies that, after every neceffary examina- 
tion you have fully perfuaded yourfelf tha^ certain fa<3s exiH, 
and therefore you natuially cxpedl an implicit acqiiiefcence on 
the part of the reader, provided your gcneial reafouing have 
made the matter clear. In this view, the hlfcoriau may cxpe£l 
and ought to be credited ; for, if eveiy trivial facl were to be 
argued upon, the chain of narrative would be perpetually 
broken through, and nothing would be concluded. 

It is upon this broad ground I wifli this book to be judged. 
Indeed I think it ought to acknowledge no other authoiity; 
for I wUl venture to fay that any thing written upon the con- 
vision of long experience will be more likely in its efTence to 
be faithfully authentic, than a hillory compofed, or tather 
vamped, from a whole library of printed and written docu- 
ments ; efpcclally when to my own knowledge many articles in 
even recent publications, relative to the theatre, are com- 
pletely falfe. 

It is no fubjc^l^of w^onder therefore, though heavrn knovrs, 
I have had recourfe to printed documents and wiittcn ones too, 
many of them, thanks to tliofe bufy gcntkmenwdiofeem to have 
hiui but little to do with their time# through the medium of 



the penny poU, that I have had more dilhculty in avoiding 
fancied errors t£at in coming at evident truths ; and here 1 
cannot help rejecting on the egregious abfurdity of ihofcavho 
have been fo oHicioufly fuendly as to tender opinions which i 
could not but fee, or clfe 1 mull be fit for Bedlam, were traps 
for my veracity; and yet, poor devils, 1 forgive them. Indeed 
they are my friends without their own knowledge ; for the an- 
ticipation of an injury is next to the enjoyment of a benefit. As 
to all thofe vrho from real kindnefs and friendly folicitude, have 
fhewn an anxiety for my reputation in the courfe of this work, 
I fhould havetoaccufe myfelf of every thing unworthy and un- 
grateful if I did not feel their generofity and acknowledge the 
advantages derived from thekadtricejMt of this they w'ill be 
confeious, by wobfbrvation of the ufe I have made of their va- 
rious remarks* 

My great, difficulty has been to curtail j for, from the large 
cargo of matter I have had the drudgery to confult, my talk 
had been as troublefome as that of a manager in the Ihorten- 
ing an overgrown play. I have therefore never teazed the 
reader with dates of births, or deaths, or any times or actions, 
that I have conceived to be irrelative to the elTence of the fa£ls 
1 have commemorated. I have alfo cut out fecond titles where- 
ever I could 5 by the abfence of all which extianeous matter I 
have been able to crib room for anecdotes and other articles 
which I conceived would be much more eiitertrinit^g to the 
reader. Above all, I have as much as pofliWe omitted Clirif- 
tUn, or firll names j a circumfiance which may in fome infiances 
perhaps be taken in dudgeon, though Certainly nothing can be 
a greater cotapUment. I remember, when Garrick was abfurd-* 
ly particular on this, fttbje^. A lady of difiinflion wrote her 
friend a minute account of the Jubilee, in the moment the 
little man returned; hamcs with all his blufhing honours thick' 
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reborn him. In this account flie frequendy' called him Garrick^ 
without any prefatory appellation, HeVas told of it, and re- 
marked, that It was a flrange want of attention, for that ic 
might at leaf have been Mr. Garrick, The lady heard of this, 
and wrote him a letter, profefling to apologife for the omiiiion, 
but yet full of clofe and keen irony. Among other things, fhe 
faid, that nothing could be farther from her intention than 
the moH: diftant idea of an impropriety. She only wu'ote while 
her heart was fall, at which moment llie could no more have 
faid Mr. Garrick, than Mr. Shakefpeare.’* 

To enumerate the various objeds this Aibjed embraces 
would give this addrefs more the form of a profpcflus to re- 
commend a work, than a preface to the work itfclf. The Hif- 
tory of the Stage is now publifhed, and let it Hand or fall by 
its general merits. It may not, ho^vei^er, be ii*relevant to 
notice that muiic has never been treated, as it relates to the 
Theatre, thl now, 

f /hall fimfli th:^: intruAon by intrea^ng that t only deiire to 
’cceive tlvit proportion of co:n:m*M.ia:ion to which a fair coii- 
ftriTCiion of die above remarks nay entitle me ; that the letter 
may be confidcicu as compiiy.ed in the Ipirit of the work 5 that 
infer or faults may be liber;’ 11 y ovoilooked ; in ihort, that I 
may find, as far as they arc my due as to the iiterarypart of this, 
undertaking which refted with me^ credit for good intention, 
induiiry, and difcriminatioil, in the candour and confideration 
of my readers ; and for the typographical part, which did not 
ret with me, an errata in their gehfirofity and indulgence. 




ADVERTISEMENT 


IN addition to the fource of materials whence I 
derive tliii work, which were before large^ complicate^ 
and redundant', 1 have becn^ and no doubt Jhall continue 
to he, favoured with much anonymous and other advice, 
mandfeflly the nfaU of either curiofty, or malignity,, 
or elfe kindnefs. 

As I mean to da my duty faithfully, firmly, and 
honefily; I do not, of courfe,fet out with an expeBaticn 
of pleafing every body, a tafk which wetdd icjlta no 
great reputation on him who Jkould accompVfh it. As 
/ hold myfelf, however, refponjihle for the validity of 
thofe motives which may induce me to broach my opi- 
nions ; I Jhall, after 1 have gone through the x:,hols 
body of evidence, fum up, in the naittre of a charge to 
a jury, all thofe collateral points which may have go- 
verned my conduB throughout the whole of this un- 
dertaking. 

To an addrefs of this kind which I fhall place at 
the head of this hifiory, by way of preface, I refer all 
thofe who have appeared, in any refpeB, to he folicitous 
about me or my work, taking, till then, a privilege to 
myfelf to pofipdne any puilic notiqe of their favours. 
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This^ declaf.ition, hovxever, has nothing to do with 
the warm and iealous exertions of thnfe whofe kind- 
fie/s and attention have Jo largely /welled inf fubjcrip- 
tion. I heg, even at this early period, they will accept 
my moji fncere acknowledgement, as an earncjl of that 
notice of their friendjhip whicU I fhall confider myfelf 
under an obligation to take when to the hjl number will 
he added the names of the fubferibers, the preface /, 
have alluded to, and a dedication, by pcrmijfion, to 
lhat nobleman under whofe generous auf pices and . un- 
exampled liberality I. have fo often had the advantage 
find iiJlinBion of fubmitting my labours to the tandolkf 
0‘fid indulgence of the fublic^ 



COOK I. 

Containing a review of the Asiatic, the gre* 

ClAN, THE ROMAN, THE SPANISH', THE ITALIAN, 

^ ‘THE PORTUGESE, AND THE GERMAN THEATRES. 


CHAP, I, 


INTRODUCTION. 


Three qucflions fuggcft theiiifelves on a confi- 
deration of Uiis undertaking : 

Whether the fubject it treats be of fufficient 
moment, the characters it celebrates of fufficient im- 
portance, and the events it relates of fufficient 
authenticity to inierelt the public. To which may be 
added, by way of a fouuli propofition— Whether, 
even ffiould thefe points be inconirovertably made 
out, It can create iniereft to fuch a degree as ef- 
fentially to ferve the purpofes of truth and morality. 

Of this field for. enquiry, over which I mean to 
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go at large in mj' preface, I fhall, at prefent contcRt 
Kiyfelf with takhig a curfory review. 

If of all the arts of imitation the moll feducing> 
the moll ingenious, the moft expanded, and the 
molt elieeraed, that depicts nature by prefenting 
man to man, and face to face ; that teaches us to be 
friends, brothers, hulbands, and fathers ; that ac- 
celerates the progrefs of our ideas, perfects our rea- 
fon and our fenfibility, and induces us to blulh at 
vice, and cheiifli virtue. If the ftage exhibits this 
art, then is it of fulficient moment to intereft the 
public. 

Thd ftagei to which denomination 1 fliall beg to 
reduce all fecular fpectacles intended to inculcate 
inoralityj has maintained a commanding fituation at 
all times, and in all countries. Of diis religion has 
furnifhed us with many examples, mythology with 
more. Indeed, as mythology is no other than al- 
legorical religion, fo are the doctrines promulgated 
from the ftage allegorical morality ; to which priefts 
have ever and wifely lent their countenance and 
prote6UoD. Altars have been more thronged through 
the winning medium of poetry, muGc, and dancing, 
than through the atlia8ion of religious or moral 
duty. Out of 68ion fprings truth. It is in human 
nature to love entreaties rather than coiBmandsj'iad 
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iliPt argument is the furefl. to prevail that awakens 
our pleafure while it conciliates our intereft. 

The moft delightful fountain is the fame by night 
by day. Its waters aie as pure, as clear, and as 
delicious i but, though neceflicy may, induce us to 
have lecoiirfc to it in the night, it is in the day alone 
that the draft is Tweetened, through the medium'of 
contemplation, by an idea of that heaven which it fo 
beautifully reflects. So did man wander in a chaos 
of truth till the light of fcieuce taught him how to 
diflinguifli its beauty. 

To the fecond propoGtion I lliall anfwer, that i£ 
poets, warriours.philofophers, and legiQators,if thofe 
who have united in themfclves thofe various cha- 
racters, if all the promoters and protectors of thft 
imitative arts, whofe exertions have fo nobly con- 
tributed to civilize the world, together with thofe 
men fo peculiarly gifted by nature, as to command 
the paffions of their auditors, to compel burfts of 
laughter, force torrents of tears, and fo to transfulh 
the workings of their own fenfibility into their 
hearers a.s to raife pity, excite terror, and infpire 
delight. If the fiage exhibits thefe characters, then 
i»-it of fuSicient importance to intereft the public. 

’Tis little to fay that the greateftmen, both as to 

VO I,. I. » 
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power and talents, that ever lived, have countenaiKcd 
the ftage. ll'ie grcateft men, in different coun-r 
tries, and in diferent times, have been not only au- 
thors and aftdrs, but even dancers. Thole great 
writers, ^Eschylus and Sophocles, ■wete llatcf- 
men and warriours. They wiote for their country, 
and combated for it} and the lame hand tliat, to ferve 
the caufe of morality, held the pen ; in the caufe of 
Greece, held the fword. The Seveii Chiefs., bejove 
Thebes oi ^schylus, was faid to inipire his audi- 
tors with all the fury of battier and they compU- 
mented him ^rith faying, that, 'diough iEi:$c»Yi.tJa 
wrote the piece, it was dictated by Mars, 

This work will adduce a multitude of proofs 
to make out thefc affertions. In the mean time let 
us confidcr for a moment tlie real worth and value 
of a dramatic writer. To be at all a writer, of any 
eminence, is a proud diftinctiou} men of letters, 
th” beat of whole genius is worthily conducted, 
who foim the public tafte, who expofc the dc- 
lormity of vice, and inculcate the true principles 
of virtue, merit from their fellow citizens the mod 
honourable confideiation } but a dramatic w'ritcr, 
he who puts fpeculative truUi into action, who com- 
mands our richeft faculties, who pervades the re- 
ceffes of reafon, who opens the treafurcs of the 
heart, excites its pity, and its eommiferatioa, and 
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teaches us to be men, and to be viytuous; to ac- 
quire this art, is to attain the nobl-ift privilege of 
lauman nature. 

The dramatic art is the moll precious inherit* 
ance bequeathed us by the ancients. A dramatic 
poet is an honour to bis fellow creatures. Let us 
fee why the profeflion of an aQor fhould be in- 
volved in' unmerited obloquy; and why a man, 
who delights and inftructs us in his counterfeit cha- 
racter, Ihould be an object of indifcriminate rC" 
proach in his real character. 

It is extremely difficult to conceive upon what 
principle, or from what circuraftance this unworthy 
prejudice took its rife. Is it that actors are men of 
ftronger intellectual power and intelligence than 
the common herd of mankind? No. Individuals 
may be envious, the public are always generous. 
Is it that becaufe actors are paid to amufe and 
inftruct the world they ought to be confidered as 
purchafed flaves of the will ? No. Barrillers, par- 
fons, and fenators, are treated with refpect. 

What is the caufe ? That an actor is the main 
fpring of the dramatic art it is impoffible to deny. 
Vainly lhall the poet paint a faithful portrait of men 
manners;' Ids labour ffiall remain alifelefs lump 

Si Si 
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till it receive a promethean touch from the firtr-wf 
the actor. Na-’, in this the public feera to ac- 
quiefcc ; h)r tiiie lait infiruraent, through the me*, 
ditim of ■which they immediately receive their plea- 
fores, viii c>'er be more coufidered as the intimate 
and welcome object of their commendation thars 
the author, to whofe perfon they arc perfect ftrangers, 
and to whofe merits thdy would have remained fo 
but for the actor. 

Roscius is faid to have given a moft perfect 
idea of all the tmpallioncd variety contained in tlie 
celebrated orations of Cicxro without uttering a 
word. What perfect materials then mull have com- 
pofed the extraordinary mind of this wonderful 
man. But how ihall wc have to admire the ftrength 
of his head, and the gooduefs of his heart, if wc 
believe Cicero himfelf, who tells us that Roscius 
not only knew how to diffeminate virtue among his 
auditors better than any other man, but was more 
correct in his practice of virtue in private life, 

I know, it may be oppofed to me that actreffes, 
in all ages, have made terrible ravages among the 
hearts of the fpectators, and that the ccconoiny of 
many- families has been too often deranged by the" 
influence of their charms. Women, ornamented 
profeffedly with. an fnientiou to captivate, will ever 
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iriSl.voperly attract the notice of the young and llie 
liTugiilar. Ihc graces of beauty and talents, cn- 
liaisced by^he inMcemcnts of drefs, naturally beget 
adnuration and pleafure, and too many hufcands 
and fathers ha\ c cci tainly facrificed their wives and 
children at this Ihiine of voluptuoufnefs. Nay, 
1 am afraid, the fi cne has been, in fome inftances, 
re\euedj and that the actor, while recommending 
con/iaucy and honour from the ftage, has raifed fen- 
fatioiis, throughout the boxes, not perfectly confift- 
ent with virtue in the breads of the matron and the 
vcftal. 

But admitting this argument in its fullefl. extent, 
why is this remarked in particular of actors and ac- 
trefles ? 1 anfwer, becaufe of the publicity of their 
fituation. Were the private conduct of individuals 
in all other ftations as well known, the world 
would be found to be a univerfal theatre no Icfs in 
its particular then in its general manners. But there 
every irregularity is as much as poffible huflied up 
or glofled over j and, but for the intervention now 
and then of Weftminfter Hall and Doctor's Com- 
mons, the great who look down on the ftage would 
be confidered as irreproachable and exemplary 
characters. 


As to the Barj as there certainly have been 
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inllances in tlie private roiiduct of its niernbe^^ of 
tapacity ami-,- I am afr'id, difhonoiir; it is net. to 
be fuppoled that indi\ iduals, f-^v I contend for no 
more, have been remarkable fdrafupenor degiee 
of propriety, in then faruilics and connections, than 
their neighbours ; and of the Pulpit 1 fhall only fay, 
that churches are iiotorioufiy places of afhgriatioa* 
afid that three-fourths of thoie unljappy wretches, 
who have been diivc i to prouitutlon by th.e ;v.'ls of 
foinc young rake, or, jjO'haps, the oveibc«-.'ing 
landlord of their fathers, alw ays begin the wretched 
llory of their misfortunes, by telling you that they 
are clergymens’ daughters. 

I could go a great way into this, but that it 
would be foreign to ray prel'ent purpofe, and I ftiall 
have rooft powerful occaCon to illuftiatc this point 
hereafter. I fliall, therefore, only obferve, tliat an 
object, however perfect, when placed upon a pina- 
clc, will appear to the purblind view of general ob- 
fervation to have many deformities, while the moft 
rickety piece of real deformity fliall halt through 
the croud without attracting particular notice. In- 
dividuals, of all profefiions, defeive reprehenfion, 
stetors as well as others. Are all profeffions, there- 
fore, to be fligmatized much Icfs the profeffion of 
an actor exclulively ? The idea is revolting, im 
ijtoiihyi and uniull,- Perfection is pot die'. Id 
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of tiiman nature. Let not any part of the public, 
thcrefoie, become obnoxious to ceiidue by acting 
a perpetual Iblecilin themfeives in decrying thole 
•with their tongues whom it ib their gitatcli pleafure 
to applaud with their hatids. 

As to the third propofition I Aand nearly upon 
the fame ground with oilier hiltorians; and I can 
freely anfwer, that, if credit may be given to tlic 
various authors 'who have admitted the merit, and 
pointed out the beauties of the ancient and modern 
dramatic poets ; who, by relating the events of Hates 
and empires, have necclfarily involved in their nar- 
rations a biftory of thofe arts which have forwarded 
■the great work of civilization ; if the fidelity with 
winch men more correctly fpeak of \%ljat iiuereils 
the imagination than what merely relates to their 
affairs, which is remarkably apparent in whatever 
can be collected of the theatres; if thc.fe can be re- 
lied on, then are the events contained in this hiftory 
of fufficient authority to intereil the public. 

I am not to learn the prodigious difficulty of 
pronouncing any thing to he true; or, with what 
diffidence and cautioti men ought to explore the 
labrynth of events, which caunot be kiujwn to him 
but through the clue of the hiAoriau,' often milled, 
and generally partial. Vague tradition may be 
true : apppeut demonAration may he falibie. 
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A biographer oF Sir Waiter R a lei gh^. in- 
forms us, that when he had nearly finihied the fe 
cond volume of his Hijlory of the being then 

a prilbner m the Tower, his attention was attracted 
by a difpute between an officer and a private cen- 
tinel under his window. It appeared to him that 
the officer had improperly treated the poor foldier, 
apd that the man had, with equal firmnefs and mo- 
defty, remonftrared againft the oppreffion. A mob 
crouded about the difputants, and this was all he 
could collect of the affair. 

A friend foon afterwards came to vifif him, to 
whom he related what he thought he had Aitncffed. 
It turned out, however, that this friend had not only 
been prefent at the difpute but a mediator in it, and 
had been, therefore, perfectly competent to afeer- 
tain exactly the fact j which w’as, that the foldier 
had behaved very ill, and that the officer, in confi- 
deration of a proper conceffion, had, with great 
manlinefs and forbearance, forgiven him, when he 
might, confiftently with his duty, have punifhed 
him. 

Having heard his friend patiently out, Sir W a'I.* 
TER, with great coolnefs and determination, is faid 
to have feized the different papers which compofed 
hi's work and thrown them behind the fire, ex. 
claiming; “Hovrlhould I dare to avouch the au- 
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♦liemicity of fac*.''’. v.'hi''h are fuppofod tc' have peri'd 
at fiic'u dtiiant timC), a-id in litcli rcmoiu part.-; oi'flic 
world} wheli thol'e in a coiiitnon oc^ciuience that 
pall'es under my ^\indow, aie duectly oppolitc to 
ni) compidsenJjon of them.” 

This circum fiance indeed doubted, for we are 
told by another tvriter, tliat Sir W.-^-lter bnriit tlie 
fecond volume of his work becaufe the firtt fold fo 
flowly as t<> min his bookfeller; and we are told, 
by hiinfelf, that this fecend and a third volume were 
only in preparation, but, as it is admitted on all 
hdes, that the materials for fneh a woik exifted but 
tvere deAroyed, this chain of circuinAances concur 
to render the above relation probable. Be it, there- 
fore, literally or lurtually fact, it Would be a lamen- 
table thing that eveiy author fhould be actuated 
by the fame delicate fcruples. It would go to the 
anihiiation of enquiry, and facts themfelves, how- 
ever fupported, would be fuppofed never to have 
exiAcd'. I own that circmiiftances, univerfhlly ad- 
rnitted, have been difterenily attjibuted; but ate we 
t<> infer fiom thi'- that thefe circtimdances never oc- 
curred at all Seven town; arc faid to coniend for 
,the bulb of IIom i r. Aic we, therefore, to believe 
that there wa.s no luch perfon as Homer. Indeed 
this laA has bcert lliongly iniiflcd on. Tlie Fablr.s 
-0-f -MiOP have been attributed to Homer, to So- 

VOL. I. c 
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CRATES, and even to Solomon. This does not 
prove they weie not written, for by fome means or 
other we are in poffeHion of them, and a moft won- 
dciful work they are. 

In thefc fituations what are we to do ? Since the 
certainty is fo difficult to come at, wc are to take 
the probability; which, in the bufinefs of Msofi 
appears to be this: f’able was a poeticle vehicle at 
the time of Homer and Hesiod; and, no doubt, 
was ufed by them; but iEsop, having perfected 
what others began, is conlidered as the Father of 
Fable, jull as iEsciiYLUs is called the Father of 
Tragedy. 

It is not, therefore, that becaufe the leading fea- 
tur^is of facts are difficult to afeertain, that facts 
themfelves are actually to be rejected. The gena 
of truth feems to be planted in the minds of all in* 
tcllectual beings; and, though uncertain hiftory, and 
more uncertain tradition, may have involved great 
events in doubt and contradiction, yet, that very 
doubt, and that very contradiction, have often gone 
to eftablift unanfwerable confirmation that diofe 
'Events did exift. 

How very fimilar is the w’ar of the giants witli 
tiie gods, to the war of the malignant angfels w-ith, 
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the.good. How remarkable is the refemblance of 
tfmcalion and Pyrrha^ to Noah and the Flood. So 
the univerfal admiration of a supiiEj’fE being, ac.. 
knowledged throughout creation even to the moll 
ignorant idolaters — but the theme is endlefs; and, 
ill the in ve (ligation of great truths, the wonder is 
not that falible human -nature fiiould err I'o much, 
but that it {hould err To little-. 

As to the auxiliary propofition, its exigence w- 
made out by eftablifliing the three others ; for, if 
the ftage be a vehicle to infiruct and amufe ; if the 
primary and relative characters are of univerfal 
celebrity} if the truth of the events are virtually 
confirmed by as indifputable authority as the events 
of other hiftories; then the fubje6l of this woik is 
of fuHicient moment, its characters of fufficient im- 
portance, and its facts of fufficient authenticity to 
intcreft the public j and, if, through this fubject, 
thefe characters, and thefe facts, the Xwceteft emo- 
tions that penetrate the breafts are excited; if the 
dangerous paffions of hate, envy, avarice, and pride, 
with all their inumevable ^rain of attendant vices, 
are detected and expofed ; if love, (riendlhip, gra- 
titude, and all thofe active and generous virtues 
which warm and exalt the mmd, are. held up as ob- 
jects of emulation ; if ignorance is feouted, geniits 

c 
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encouragedi and a true polifli fet on that mirrot? 
■which the wifes men of all ages have fclected as the 
moll unerring vehicle to reflect the manners of 
mankind: then mufl; this work create iniereft to 
fuch a degree as eflentidlly to ferve the purpofes 
of truth and morality. 
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CHAP. II. 


ASIATIC TIIKATRE. 


China more than three thoufand years ago cuU 
tivated that art which fomewhat ialer contributed to 
the renown of Grleci;. The early principle of 
the ancient drama was to prefent living portraits of 
the times and manners, to reprehend vice, and in- 
culcate morality and virtue, through the medium 
of action and dialogue. The drama, for a confi- 
derable time, was'only held in honour throughout 
the vaft country of China, and the fingle town of 
Athens. Rome did not adopt it till four hundred 
years afterwards. 

The tragedies reprefented by the Ghinefe \toe 
on moral fubjects, fupported by the examples of 
their heroes, and the maxims of their pbilolbphers. 
The feenes and’ habits were prodigioufly magnifi- 
cent : their pieces, however, had neither regularity, 
intereft, nor probability. Angels and devils w^ere 
indifcrirainately introduced, and whatever could 
convey a myftic fenfe of moral duty was awkwardly 
enforced, no matter by what means. They had? 
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howeverj perfonnances of various kinds, calculated 
merely to entertain and furprife the fpecfators. An 
incredible number of extraordinary feats both of 
legerdemain and tumbling made up fome of thefe, 
which they performed in fo wonderful a manner, 
that if we credit the accounts we read, all we have 
ever feen of this fpecies of amufement in Europe, 
cannot boaft the fmalleft comparifon of the moft 
trifling of their tours in this way. Thefe were per., 
formed, however, in ftill greater perfection by 
monkies and mice, the fubtilties of which animals, 
it will eafily be credited, have often made them paCs 
for devils and forcerers* 

We are told by different travellers, that, though 
the Perfians and the Indians are faid fo be the in- 


* What an admirable idea for a pantomime in the Chriftmas.^ 
holidays ! I hope It will be improved upon. A iion, according to. 
^sop, owed his preferv:ation to a moufe; whyflioujd the Englifli 
tlieatres, which bear, as their protection, the li<?n of England, he- 
fitate to promote their glory by the feme means. Neither the harnei 
the hare^ nor even general Jetch could cOpe '^ith the mice. 
Mice have been of confequence ever fince Hojmer, I beg I may 
not be thought wickedly to allude to the mountain and the moufe % 
we know the theatres are bringing fortliftich mice as thefe every day^ 
but they are not of the true Chinefe breed, I would, therefore, adj 
vife to fend for forae of the right fort, in the firff feips, and' w'ho 
knows, if the mice Ihould grow as fond of Englife corn Bhimichs 
are of Engliih guineas, but China may prove of as great advantage 
to the theatre, as Italy lus done to the operaiibufe,' 
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verjtors of dramatic entertainments, owing, proba- 
'bly, to their grotefque and fanciful dances, for which 
they are fo famous, the Chinefe claim an indif- 
putable right to be acknowledged the original 
founders of this art, which, though the feverity of 
their manners prevented them from authorizingj was 
exhibited at the palaces of their richeft mandarines 
where regular theatres were fitted up. 

On days of regaling it was the cuftom to invite 
friends and fend for actors, who brought with them 
lifts of fuch pieces as they were prepared to per- 
form. I have before me a hiftory of one of thole 
days of performance, which will Ihew, that though 
the Chinefe never arrived to the regularity of, the 
Greeks, at the time of .^Eschylus, yet the drama, 
and all its beft purpofes, were as warmly felt then at 
Chin A as it was afterwards at Athens. 

The piece, preceded by a prologue, was 
taking from hiftory. An Emperor appeared fur- 
rounded by an admiring multitude on whom he had 
heaped benefits. His virtues became the fubject 
of their eulogium, and they foraetiraes recited, and 
fometimes chanted orations to his praife. 

This- piece was followed by a farce full of in- 
trigue, but void of drift or regularity ; and to their 
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however, performances of various kinds, calculated 
merely to entertain and furprife the fpecfators. An 
incredible number of extraordinary feats both of 
legerdemain and tumbling made up fome of thefe, 
which they performed in fo wonderful a manner, 
that if we credit the accounts we read, all we have 
ever feen of this fpecies of amufement in Europe, 
cannot boaft the fmalleft coniparifon of the moft 
trifling of their tours in this way. Thefe were per-, 
formed, however, in ftill greater perfection by 
monkies and mice, the fubtilties of which animals, 
it will eafily be credited, have often made them paCi! 
for devils and forcerers*. 

We are told by different travellers, that, though 
the Perfians and the Indians are faid to be the in- 


* What an admirable idea for a pantomime in the Chriftmas^ 
holidays 1 I hope it will be improved upon. A lion, according to. 
^sop, owed his prefervatioji to a moufe; whyjfliould the Englifli 
theatres, which bear, a£ their protection, the lipn of England, he- 
fitate to promote their gloty by the fame means. Neither the iBarftni 
the hare^ nor even general Jaeh could cope with the mice. 
Mice have been of confequence ever fmee Homrr. I beg I may 
not be thought wickedly to allude to the mountain and the moufc s 
we know the theatres are bringing forth fuch mice as thefe evefy day,, 
but they arfc not of the true Chinefe breedr I would,' therefore, ad-i 
vjfe to fend for fbmeof the^ right fort, in the lir^ fhips^ and wh<^ 
knows, if the mice fhould grow as fond of Englifli corn as Eunuchs 
are of Englilb guineas, but China may pix>ve of as gieat 
the tlieatrej as Italy has done to .the opera-houfe. 
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ver?tors of dramatic entertainments, owing, proba- 
bly, to their grotefque and fanciful dances, for which 
they are fo famous, the Chinefe claim an indif- 
putable right to be acknowledged ds the original 
founders of this art, which, though the feverity of 
their manners prevented them from authorizing, was 
exhibited at the palaces of their richell mandarines 
where regular theatres were fitted up. 

On days of regaling it was the cuftom to invite 
friends and fend for actors, who brought with them 
lifts of fuch pieces as they were prepared to per- 
form. I have before me a hiftory of one of thole 
days of performance, which -will Ihew, that though 
the Chinefe never arrived to the regularity of the 
Greeks, at the time of jEschylus, yet the drama, 
and all its heft purpofes, were as warmly felt then at 
China as it was afterwards at Athens. 

The piece, preceded by a prologue, was 
taking from hiftory. An Emperor appeared fur- 
rounded by an admiring multitude on whom he had 
heaped benefits. His virtues became the fubject 
of their culogium, and they fometimes recited, and 
fometimes chanted orations to his praife. 

This piece was followed by a farce full of in- 
trigue, but void of drift or regularity ; and to their 
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farce fucceed'ed a jpantomirae, in whicii women 
mounted on men’s flioulders, went through a kind 
of exercife with fans following exactly the meafure 
and movemeilt of the mufic which accompanied 
them. Next came juglers with cups and balls, and 
then tumblers and pofture matters; thefe were fol- 
lowed by a man who thruft a tube into the wall and 
drew from it twenty different liquors at the word of 
command; another threw three knives into the air^ 
which he managed fo dexteroufly as repeatedly to 
catch one of them by the handle while the other two 
w'crc fufpended. 

They were after this entertained with conjurors, 
who came in with birds, fnakes, mice, and mon- 
kies; which, as they were commanded, danced upon 
the ground and upon ropes, and formed themfcivcs 
into all manner of figures relating to the fciences, 
and particularly to the mathematics, and to aflro- 
nomy *. 


* Thefe were, no doubt, intended as improvcfnents on dancing, - 
which in many countries were taken in a myftital fenfe. Ihe 
Egyptians imitated in their niyfterious dances the ordinary rotation 
of the ftars. The Indian priefts danced before the image of their god 
VisS^u, who is faid to have danced himfeif on the head of the ler- 
psnt Adisseckem, whofe tail encontpalled the woild. "I'lie bio- 
grapli«‘ofMoh. GAKnaiLEgoesfartberandfayS', which, by thebyd, 
is not very far diilant from the truth, that ail nations have introduced 
dancing into iacrsd.worfiiip. The Hebiews dancej'-for jbj' after- 
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At tlie palaces! of the emperors the entertainments 
were of tho fame hctrdgcnious kind but much’more 
grand. After Ibme magnificent fpectAcIe, founded, 
as ufual, on hiftory, a panldniime commenced by .a. 
Tartar, who fung a warlike fong to the , found of a 
carillon, on- which he performed with ftiefe of ivory. 
This was improved' hy the entrance of others into ' 
duet, then into a trio, and at length into a chorus, 
accompanied, at laft, by dancers, tumblers, wrcftlers, 
and gladiators j with all which the theatre w'as filled, 
each performing his different part at the fame time, 
with great vocifeiation, force, an.d agility. At length 
they were wrought into fo violent a frenzy, that 
what commenced in jeft. finiflicd in cameft j till it 
was with difficulty the prince hirafelf could call off 
the performers', among whom fever al were often 
fevereiy wounded. 


tliCT tnrougli the ked Sea; but, fays he, ** the njoil iiino- 

ceut exei'Cifcs fometimes tlegeuerate into abufc, for after they had’ 
danced before the ark of the covenant they forgot- theimfelves and 
danced before the fatted calf.” He then goes ^ on and quotes the 
Countde Gebelin, who has demonfbiated, in a curious didertatior, 
the original dance perfonned by tliepriefis in the ' 
Temiplc of APohLO, The diagonal line and the two parallels that 
pcrvade^lihe: Itiinuet are the fyniboi of the ‘JSodiac; tiie melvetteps 
•f which, it is compofed, ejuplajri the twelve dgns, and the tv clve 
jxronfhsiiof thjt Again, The 'minuet begitis^vitii a profound 
obediei^e to che fun j. and thus he goes on explaining till he proven 
that ther^ is not Uie fiTiaUell rnovemeni relative to tiie heavenly 
i^tatioilsbut is exienipliSied'ih the inmuet,. 
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Actors, though flavcs, were held by the Chiiicfe 
in a refpectable . light. Thyngh ti, emperor of 
Chin a, because enamoured of an actrefs, and repu- 
diated his wife to make her an emprefs. His mo- 
ther, however, fhrewdly rema^rking that the lady 
having been fo ufed to act different parts, would not 
ppofebly content hcrftlfwith that fmgle one which 
he .^ad now given her to perform, tlie eniperor, with 
a'quick fenle of his own abfurdity, anfwercd he had 
only placed the actrefs in ‘that fituatidn to fee how 
well (lie could fuftain her part, and that having had ^ 
enough of the comedy, be Ihould now reduce her 
to her primitive obCcurity. 

t 

The mof^ celebrated men of ftudy and feience 
are fiiid.to have planned and aHifted at thefe repre- 
fentations. The Gymnofophifts, who entirely gave 
thcmfelves up to the fludy of reafon, among btliers 
encouraged, as far as the feyerity of their manners 
would permit dramatic e.xhibitions in Afia.- -Their 
principal, called Budda^ is ranked among the B)r«ich- 
mahs, and the. Brachmans Vc kiiown.to have culti- 
vated religious truth -through 'the medium of fcenic 
fiction. 

PnA»A'Y,i the celebrated fahitlift, is in .particular • 
fuppofe.Ato' have cotitrib^edtowards.thc re^^Ufatiorr 
oT the dramatic art in Afia i and.thii coniect^Vc » ex« 
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tremcly probable- Jle is well known to have go- 
verned a large kingdom in India under a powerful 
emperor i and, as it might not have been fafe to 
have uttered his political opinions to his mailer 
in the plain leims of unadorned tiuth — for in. that 
caie he might not have come off fo well as the old 
woman who wilhed Dionysius a longlife left 
there Ihould" come a worfe tyrant in his Read ; or 
the Vifier who, preieiidiug to undcrlland the lan- 
guage of birds, infonned his 5>ultan that the cro-ws 
were croaking his piaifes for hating maffacred liis 
fubjects to provide them with cairioa — it is not un« 
likely that 1'ilpay fljould endeavour to cheat his 
mailer into a love of virtup, by painiing on the flags 
the hateful figure of vice. Indeed it was only one 
Hep further than what w'c know him to have done, 
for fables, as far as they go, are dramatic rcpiv- 
fciitatioiis. 

In Japan fpcctaclcs arc followed, with eager 
avidity, and the religion of the country,' fo far from 
pondemning, authorizes and confecrates them. 
Thpir ainufeiacnts are performed to celebrate fcafts 
in' honour of the divinities. They conirft of ling- 
iirg and dancing to mufic, if it may be fo callcil, 
performed by flutes, drums, cymbals, and large 
bells. As for the machinery an4 decorations, Vfnt 
Jiayp pQt a ■ conception how wondeifitl they are* 

p a 
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Moaftroiis giants, floating caf'cades, moving monft- 
tains, peopled cities, and a variety of other objects 
as e^trao^aiual•y, make up their pageants, and pio- 
ceiHons. 

Their plays reprefent the adventures, both he- 
roic and amorous, of their gods. They are deftri- 
biited like ours, into feenes and acts. The prologue 
announces the plan, but never touches on the de- 
uo'ienient, which is always managed fo ^ts to fur- 
ptize. I'he interludes and the farces, like thofe of 
the Chinefe, are grofs buffoonery ; but their trage- 
dies and comedies have always a moral tendency, 
which the ftronger to enforce, the priefts, upbii par- 
ticular occahons, fit in the moft confpicuous places, 
and are the firft to applaud. 

The Perfians alfo have a tafte for thefe amufe- 
ments. There is fcarcely a petty governor without 
his tumblers, his declaimers, his muficians, and his 
dancers. In this part of Asia their pieces conGSt 
of indecent pictures of love, and the moft unbridled 
libertinifra. Their dances are not a tvhit behind 
hand in lacivioufnefs, — For liglmiefs, however, 
4uicknets, and variety, Francs is iiifinitcly in. 
feriUr, and -the, beft'.dancers that evdr graced our 
opera can boaft tio more .comparifon with the Per’, 
dan girl^ .than can the worft figurante fwlpa,- 
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afla’ poflure with Pari sot. The young ladies 
alone are permitted to practice this* harmlcl's amul’e- 
ment, and 'aie on that account confidered as in- 
famous. 

It will evidently be fecn that the drama flouriflies 
beft where morality is moll inculcated. Among 
the foftened and effeminate Perlians we have feen 
tlie ftage imitating all the unprincipled audacity of 
aftew. Of this the Jefuits who vifited C-oA''ftrcre 
aware, and, therefore began their miflion with teach- 
ing the inhabitants a play which they called The. ejia- 
bliflment ojthe Chrijtian faith in India. The fpec- 
tacle itfelf, though little fliort of blafphemy, drew 
eonverts from all quarters; indeed, thofe who'have 
been accuftomed to Roman catholic countries will 
not find any thing exiraordinary in this fpecies of 
fanctified knavery : the farce performed on holy- 
tfiurfday, in Spain and Purhiuai, is full as im- 
pious as the mummery of the moil fubtle monk 
who pretends to convert Indian ignorance to a ve'-. 
neration of that faith of which he himfelf makes 
a jeft. 

Asta,) however, even to this Hour can boall, 
nothing regular in the dramatic art; which, cer- 
tainly, under the influence of the priefts, and 
particularly the Jefuits^ fpread itfelf into m^y 
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countries, but no where with fuch enthufiafm as'*iitto 
Siberia; where, among other blcifphcmous reprci 
fentations, for the pmpofcof deffeminathig 
they perform.the redemption as a play, the baptifip 
as a farce, and recite the commandments as an in- 
terlude. 

The emprefs Elizabeth, however, rorrected ip 
great mcafure thefe barbarifms by electing an 'loeiji 
houfe at Moscow. After this another was buiit ajt 
pBTERSBUfiipH, wher^ an.,c|pera wa§, ^ejrformsd iij 
the Ruffian language. The author, the, cpmpofe?, 
and the performers were all Ruffians. At lengdj 
Catherine the Second invited to her capital the 
..charming Gacluppi, furnamed Buranelm, who 
was at that time mailer of mufic to the chapel of 
■St. Mark at Venice, and one of the rngll cele- 
brated compofers of modem Italy*. 


^.This great man was 'bom to perfect the inufical tafte of 
countries. He had before this time brought /impl.city and all tUe 
true and natural beauty oi nrelody to its^ i-naturelt perldction In 
Italy- He had carried the Ilalian opera in KfigldUid tb Ihut high 
pitch ofexicellence and reputation, from wliich it has c\a fince I ten 
a gradual decline, and the bewitching and touching eilects ofiiis 
^^coiliar melodies, la cnnjunction with .other CQtnpof®^'^^ principally 
bis imitators, who gave the Venetian ballads t6 the world,' fo totally 
2(}tefed the fiyle of French^ uiuiicy that ‘what Ikd ever before be^n 
hatftnefs and difibnance, became under habile but pavtlciti 

larly Pill LIBOR j objects-^of imitation ia all other coiintrwSj, though. 
lipaiycA kmvi^^ it lamentably-de^enerated-fincc. 
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This corapofcr, like another Ojipheus, chaitned 
the nijtrged Ruffians by the p-.w.r of his muGc. It is 
allonifhiiig with what avidity it v/as reliflied. After 
the (irftrepr fentation of his Didone Ahandonata, the 
empfefs ga\'c him with her own hand a magniffeent 
box Riled with gold, and he was treated by all 
ranks with the irioft fingular rnaiks of favour anji 
conCderation. 

To.Galluppi fiicceed Traetta the Neapo- 
litan ; a man certainly leG. celebrated, but capable 
of keeping up what had been fo well eftabliflied by 
his predcceflbr. Performers were invited of the 
belt celebrity; till, at length, the opera at Pe^ 
TERSBURGH became one of the moft brilliant ia 
Europe*. 


* Certamly, in iny defeription of the opera at Petersbxjrgh, I 
have rambled but of Asia ; but I did fo to Hiew that — ^whatever may 
have beenifie iniprovemeut of the Rulfian ftage, but more particularly 
the opera, for .cejtpiiniy tlie theatre even to this hour is in a veiy bar-' 
barnus date, notwithllauding all the encouragement and honours that 
have been heaped on the actors, fome of whom have btffeii cnobled— 
frbJn'ililiatic Ruffia came' originally the dramatic art to'Moscow, 
aiia:,aftcrvrard8 to Peter sburgh-; where, in proportion as the pea. 
pie, greie?" .pplllhed? they; tailed in auxiliary aflldauce from thofe na- 
tions m which the arts were In greater forwardnefs. 
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Chap. hi. 


GRECIAN THEATRE, 

f&OM ITS ORIGIN TO THE TIME OF iESCHYI,US. 


Though wp find traces of tfic draffiatic art In all 
n^tidfis back' to the rewoteft antiquity, till its’ 
origin, is loft in the night of tirhe, yet it feems to 
have attained no perfection till it became memora- 
ble in Greece. Simplified there, it grew intcreft- 
iiig and important. It celebrated among that peo- 
ple recent events of which their fathers had been 
witnelTes. All the fubjects of their theatre were 
comprized in the hiftories of a few families; no 
foreign heroes prefumed' to ufurp thofe tears that 
deplored the misfortunes of their proper citizens. 

In the theatre, as in the field, and in the areo# 
pagus the Greeks were poffefTed with the fpirit of . 
real patriotifra; • They acknowledged the reprefen- 
,tati\?^e'Qfino hero-hut in Ids true'faiftory, and a great 
action had- no charms ' for them unlefsit was leg^ 
tiniatc, and as it were naturalized. Liberty con- 
- verted every town into ah empire, and.the'greatheft 
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•of foul which iiifpircd this fame infpircd poeis wiih 
the genius t;o celebrate it. 

A tragedy v/as not merely an a^mifeincnt, not 
an exhibition to beguile a moment of leifure, it 
was an alFair of flatej and the Athenian fpecia- 
fors faw their duty as men through the tranfparenl 
veil of allegory : nor was there a Grecian failor 
who did not talle the beauties of Sophocles and 
Euripides. 

Inclination to occupy time, with a view to def- 
tfoy that lallitude natural to man, begat in him a 
talle for thofe ftudies which are called the arts, and . 
which are purely an imitation of nature. The Gy- 
mnaftic and other exercifes in Greece were thus 
improvements of fimilar games, to which all people 
have been accuftomed ever fince the primitive 
union of man into fociety. 

The Ifthmian games inftimtedin honour of Nep- 
rru.UE, and revived with particular attention by 
Theseus, king of A.thens, who reigned twelve 
hundred years before the chriRian sera, were the 
firft, of which poetry and mufic made apart. In thefe 
games Were introduced the fports of the chafe, 
where were feeti rare and fcatce animals, purpofely. 
brought from all parts of the ktiown world, and 

vot. I. s 
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tlicTe game.s in the end fixed the epoch of all the 
iuhabitant& of the Ifthmusof Corinth. 

Seven centuries after Theseus, Themistocles 
inftituted a new combat of poetry and mufic, which 
made a part of the Panathanean Fcafls, in honour 
of. Minerva. In t^fe feafts diaioatic pieces 
were introduced. Each poet was permitted to 
bring forward, to the number of four, and tliis af- 
femblage was called Tetralogy^ The prize of the 
vigors was a croWn of olive -bfahehes and:a barrel' 
of oil, which was confideved as a prefent from the 
goddefs whofe glory thefe fports celebrated. We 
kijow not what thefe dramatic pieces were at that 
time; there were none of any particular dlftinction, 
the term Tragedy confounded every thing, and 
it was long after this period that the art had its 
divifions. 

Tragedy, according to an ancient tradition, ge- 
nerally adopted, owed its origin -to an accident. 
IcARius, the proprietor of a village in Attica, 
^here it fs &id ■ the vine Was originally cultivated, 
having one d^ay.fouhd^ a h'e-goal feaftififf on Jiis. 
gfapes, billed It and divided. it jamong his peafants^ 
whdi- in iheir -mettitiient^ d'eebrated the mfelves with 
brafffches trees, and danced round the .animal 
deftined for their bant|det. This novelty sttrstcied 
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numbers of fpcctators. who were fo ftruck with it, 
that, at length, it became a cullom in fcs'cial places 
during the wine harvclt. 

As thefe peafants grew intoxicated at their fcafts, 
and the greateft part of them had rcaittn to com- 
plain of liich Athenians as. had large policfliohs 
ill the countiy, ihe)t abandoned thcmfelvcs without 
referve to tlicir rcfeniincnt, braved their opprelfors, 
and c..lli‘d aloud at their doors for redrefs, to the 
great eiitcrtainment of the multitude that furrounded 
them. The chiefs of ju Rice even, authorized this 
annual remonfl ranee of an opprefled people, taking 
care, how'cver, that the fear of chaRilemcnt and the 
danger of reproach fhould operate fo as to prevent 
violence. This method became a remedy againlt 
public difoider, and the fcaR of the goat w.ai> At 
length introduced at Athens, 

The peafants were invited from all parts to ap<- 
pear at this 'fpcctacle, which \vas performed in a, 
field near a grove of poplars called. CiEgyroii, and 
the branehe.s of the tree^,, interlae^d!; i^Ated as a 
fprt/of/caffoldj.fiQni-w'h^.nce the pcr;^ijtp,ejrs ^'nxufcti;, 
t^e multitude, ;The field being ney the. 
of Bacefijus, , this entertainment infenfibly- iptrjor. 
duced itfetf as. a part of the worfhip of the God o£ 

Wm?* 
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Pur'ing the Cnci'uice^ the priefis and the people#- 
hvirtti; to the Deit^' in chorus, which, from the 

0 IT / f, ^ 

naine of the victim, were called Tragedy; or Son^ 
Of the Gcdi Thcfe f'cdits' Defame general, not 
o'-'ily jn the lenrpies, cut in the villages, where a 
man, ia the char'jcter of Silk nos, rode on an afs^ 
and W3S followed by. a promifeuous troop of vo- 
taries, who, glafs ill hand, lung verfes in honour of 
Bacchus. 

'j.'herc monotonous hymns, however, grew very 
tiiciorne and difgufh'ig till Epicene, a Sicyonian, 
etjncetvcd die idea of giving a new form to this 
fpecie,; of f^ectacle. He produced a tragedy Icls 
objt'Ciionable, which he entitled Bacchus', but it 
was, however,' fo little to the honour of the god, 
that the fpectators, at its firft reprefentation, cried' 
out, “ What has this to do with Bacchus ?” This 
criiicifm proves that though they yet knew but'Iittle 
of the dramatic art, its germ, which afterwards burft 
forth and grew to perfection, exifted at that time in 
the Greeks. 

Tkes/t s, who was bom' at Icaria, a- town of 
Attics^ fatigued- like the reft With this barbarous^ 
nbhfeAfte- that outraged the underftanding' of the 
people,,; sHid. di/honoured the' god it profefied to 
idolize, "deiermiaed'to write j^eccs -and- introdtoee 
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"recitation'. This novelty pleafcd. He produced 
fevcral entertainments of this defeription, which he 
and others reprefented from village to village 
mounted on a cart, from whence they declaimed in 
grotefque dreffes, and with faces frightfully painted. 

Bacchus was very foon after this left out of the 
party, for now both Thespis and Epicene em- 
ployed thenifelves in expofing the vices' and follies 
of their countrymen ; and to as good a purpofe as 
IcARius and his companions, who, as we have 
feen, brought tlieir oppreffors of Athens by the 
fame method to reafon and a fenfe of their duty 
as citizens. 

Tfaefe laudable attempts, however, were not long 
attended with fuccefs, for, though the people, when 
they became accuftomed to ■ them lijleoed with 
great fatisfaction, So lon oppofed them as a danger- 
ous innovation. He forbad Thespis itot only to 
write but to teach the art of compoling tragedies jit 
Athens, probably becaufe he had at that /tiine fo 
many jarring interefts to reconcile*. Tbisprohi- 


■* At the time wben“S0L0K vvas in the zenith of his rcptitatxort 
at Athens, TnEsyis one clay was performinij a tmgedy, at'which 
the people appeared! wonderfully pkafed. When it was over, So* 
the author whether he was not aflvaracd to tell fo many 
Iks in the face of .the world? Noc-at all, faid TjUspiSj tisi oniy la 
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ibitibn fecms, however, < to be but little regarded, 
for TheSpis after this not only wrote tragedies but 
had for a -fcholar Phkyn ichus; an Athenian. He 
is’f|)oken of as the firft who made hillor'y the fubject 
of tragedyj whp introduced tho characters of wo- 
men on the ftage, and who invented tetrametre 
Verfe. 

Phrynichus was condemned to pay a thou- 
fand drachms for having .produced a piece -called 
Uiletus taken hy Darius. He was conlidered by 
the Athenians the more culpable bccaufe he had 
forced tears from the fpectators at the moment he- 
painted in lively colours the defolation of that town j 
and thus he was at once the victim of their- pride, 
and the object of their pleafure. Nbtwitlillanding, 
however, his countrymen pcrfecutedhim for pleafing 
them, he afterwards became a general in the army, 
and to this was, probably, owing the vehemence 
which appeared to characterise. his tragedies. 

Atesus, another Grecian, held -a high rank 


Injelll ctied'So’tos, ftriKiiig'Kis JStk veliieraettily againft the 
'^x^»d,,fb'ntudi thewerfe; tbofe felfelwbd- in jeft 

j^y'«t.IaS; 'appKpy(6,ofitifte3raiefir} and I flmuld not ponder*. if-tHis 
were long 3mt by rejecting truth, ow.govSinutot and 
, etif piipHc Hiaaucr becotite thc-jeft ofcthe 
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among the tragic poets of that tli}ie. There cannot 
be collected, however, more than the titles oi two 
of his piece’s. 

Ch OCR 1 1, us is faid to have written a hundred-, 
and fifty tragedies, and to have been thirteen times 
crowned victor. The prize obtained upon thef!^- 
occaflons ftill adverted to the feafts of Bacchus, 
for it conhfted of a goat and a meafuie of wine. 
Nothing is known of thefe pieces of ChocRilus, 
except one of them, .but he is memorable for be- 
ing the fiift who decorated the fccne, and habited 
the actors like the perfons they reprefented 

C E p H I s o D o R u« was among the number of the au- 
thors of the ancient tragedy. They attribute to him 


* Choerilus was confidered by SiriD^s and Anthen.^US as 
the joriginal author of Maftjues ; there can be no doubt» however, 
but the pieces anterior to Tbespis are of that Ipecies. Horace.' 
attributes them to iEcHYLUS; which, by the bye, is a conjecture 
ventured veiy much at Iwzard, for they are in no rcfpect inhi« Ayle* 
but Aristotle, with luoie good ienfe, informs m, that the ical 
inventor jo/ them, and even the tim^j when they were originally jn- 
truduced'js unknown. The fact h this: All the dramatic piecc», 
both in Asia and cHewhere before were an irregular 

jumble of recitation and fmging, and therefore Mafques. The 
Arabian word mafeara fignifies raileiy, and buffoonery j and pieces 
of this deicription, as we have feen, wore reprefented in AsjAj^ com ^ 
‘Icij^uently the conjecture Aau roxL^ ought to*, be credited-.. 
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five pieces, vsliicli, like the reft, were nothing morer 
than a fort of dithyrambic, begun as we have feen 
by Thespis, and in fome degree improved after- 
wards; but it remained for dEscHYLUs, to’difpcl 
tliis mill and eclipfe thefe conftellations which, at his 
appearance, receded like ftars at fun rife. 
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.ffiSCHYLUS, SOPHOCLfe;), AND EURIPIDES, AI?D TIjE 
PROGRESS OF TRAGEDY IN GREECE. 


./fli-seH YLUs, who was hailed the Father of T’ragcijyi 
foon limplilied and regulated dramatic veprefent^s 
tions. He divided his pieces, into aQs, or epifodesj 
tliat contained the expolition of the fubjefil, thq 
conduct of the plot, and the development of thd 
cataftrophe. He referved the primitive chorus, no 
otberwife, hov'tever,'than'as an.auxiUary,-for the pur- 
pofe of rendering the fubject more interefting *. 


* Traf^edy was‘brij>i‘nully, as we havefeen, norn'Orethan a-fingfe 
perfon who fung ditiiyrambics or liymn& in praife of Bacchu;So 
Thespis added a fmgle perfon to relieve the chorus. j®schyltjs 
finding a Angle perfon iininterefting, added a fecond, and at the iarde 
tisne thhsw the chorus, as much as into the background*' Al! 

i;hat^ha4 been performed between the four longs of the chortis they 
called ^pifode; the fongsofthe chorus being the acts, and the epifode 
^he act tune, when tragedy came to he formed by 
tlie matter was reverled,” anH what had been the auxiti&y became the 
pri'acjp^iU „Tiien the Jftte, reft of the piece was the primary object 
and the chorus, which was now ufed merely an interval between 
the acts, ftill heightened the eft'ect of the piece itfelf by, fometjxnes 
tfijcUing, and fomethiies-ru\giugi^ fiich fubjects as belonged to it j«u 
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The degree of perfectibh to which -^schVi.Us’ 
Isrought the dramatic art in Greece, procured him 
great refpect and confideration, to which his public 
conduct, as a citizen, materially contributed. Born of 
one of the bell families in Attica, he diftinguilhed 
himfelf^very early in the field. He was the pupirof 
Tythagoras, and at twenty-five difputed the poetic 
prize. He was the firft who brought two characters 
forward on the ftage at the fame time ; he invented 
the robe and the bufkin, and confi'derably height- 
ened the effect of his pieces by appropriate deco- 
ctions of the perfonages. His improvements were 
fo rapid and fo effectual that he was thought to have 
been infpired. 

Pa-tJsaniVs fays, that while jEschYlus was 
alleep under the fliadow of a vinC', Bacchus ap- 
peared to liim in a dream, and commanded him to 
write tragedies. This fable arofe, probably, from 
bis fondnefs for wine, for he wrote as he drank; and 
upon all occafions, invoked Apoli.o lefs than Bac- 
chus, if we believe Cal LisTHENEsand Plutarch, 
Whatever god infpired his verfe, it is certainly full 
of nature, warmth, ■ and energy. He is, ' however, 

ji&dSttely^ oras IftufiftrtEd fonw point rt-latjve to it. The radtatjoft 
Was perfon*^ by their'-eWef called Chorythius, whdittft'techedi 
iind then led the -Jong followed by the reft, I IhoulS not, wonder 
at-feemg an »l&rtiottt}lat tijia was the onginal'idea of thfe fugue in 
mufic. 
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reproached, and with reafon, for introducing hard- 
nefl’cs and ciudeties; his images were gigantic and 
frightful, and the whole drift of his pieces was 
calculated to infpire terror rather than pity or 
delight 

It tnufl not be forgotten^ hcfwever, that tragedy, 
at the time of .®schylus, was in its infancy, that 
it was his offspring, and that he trufled it in the 
world that it might, by' the foflering care of others, 
grow to rnatuvity. 

It has been warmly infifted on, and furely with 
good reafon, that /Eschylus was lefs the perfecter 
of the works of Thespis than the imitator of thofe 
of Homer. The Epopieia is a more natural affi. 
mUlation to tragedy than thofe monftrous rhapfodies 
which were chanted in honour of B.\cckusj and, 
though the priefts, upon this as upon all other oc- 
cafiorts, were glad enough to beget an interelt 


In tUe Tragedy of EumrnUes, written by yEsoHYi^cs,' O restes 
in the firil act appeared forrounded with, fuirlch lulled alleep by 
APOLLb. Their dreifes were bjiick with faoguinury ornaineiits. la 
one ,h'40cl they held a torch* froia which iflTuei a taint and ^[uivfrring 
flame, and in the other ^ rod oji Their heads were covered 

Vith furious adders, and thciij faces \vere fo frightfully horrible* 
that, the moiiicnt tl^ey awoke and began to walk tiimultuoufly on the 
flage, woSien werfr f^id to have jnifearried, and children Ip have dic^ 
fear. 
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favour, of their Deity, in whofe name they hood- 
winked the people j yet cel^bialiag the archieve- 
ments of hings and heroes among a nation of war- 
riors, was mote Jikely to roui'e their feelings as it 
brought them acquainted with conduct which it 
was both their inclination and their duty to emu- 
]ate.‘ or this, moft^probably, JEsc h v lu s was aware, 
and as ,hs imitated the heroes of Homer with his 
fword, fo di<i he Homer hirafelf with his pen. 

.^Escuylus ferved at the battle of Marathon, 
and at the fea fight of Salamis, where Aminias bis 
brother commanded a. fquadron of flnps and fig- 
nalized himfelf above all the Athenians. To this 
brother our poet, upon a particular occafion, was- 
indebted for his life. In one of his pieces he made 
Thetis, fpeaking of Apollo, utter fome expref- 
fions which were confidcred as blafphejny, and in - 
another he introduced fome equivocal pleafantries 
in allufion to the myfteries of Ceres. Forthefe, 
crimes he was chafed from the theatre, -and w'ouid 
have been ftoned to dea^h but for Ami.via.sj who, 
throwing afide his cloak- and ftiewing-thc ftump of 
his arm, reminded the people of his gallantry at the 
Sglamis. This, laoyed the fpectators to. 
pity. and. they pardoned j^schy.l i/s, who, however,, 
coiifdhfiot-'ftomach this indignity, mid was, therefore^ 
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determined to withdraw from a place where hio life 
had been i n danger. 

This determination w’a.s confirmed by the ne- 
glect of his pieces, and the riling fucgcl's of So- 
ph ocle.s, who obtained the prize fioin him, though' 
foine fay it was Si.woniuks in an elegy on the bat- 
tle of Marathon*. He, therefore, retired into Si- 
cily, and was received info the court of Hierom, 
who w'as then building the city of iErNA, winch, 
our poet celebrated in a tragedy of the fame name. 
Here he refided three years covered with honours, 
when his death was occafioned by a -fiiigular ac- 
cident. 

An eagle having foared a great' height with a 
tortoife in his , talons, let it fall on the head of- 
jEscH Y L u .s, of which blow he d ied, and by his death 


* The fact was that Simonidfs was vicflor in the elegy on the 
battle oi Marathon, and SopfiocLFs, ns we (IiallTeehei'cafter, >vheii 
CiMON bioiight buck the bones of Thesi-its. The battle of Mariu 
than was fought three yeius after Sophochfs was born, and Simon- 
EDEsmight certainly have on that bccafion obtained a prize j but it 
feemsito have given .iEscHYLUs vcry-Iittld^concerii, for he continued 
after that to write with unrivalled repiita.tion for two and twenty 
;^cars^ and bteing then old, and his genins on the decline, no v;on- 
'der SoPHoensSjr ■with the ardour of youth, and the exaniple of 
fo gieat’a imfter in hTs favour^ got the better in this contefl^ 
V’hich, every things couiidercd, appears to be no i\^terial deductiott^ 
ftom the brilliant ri|Jw4tion of j ^& chylvs . 
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feemed to be verified a pretended declaration of the r 
Oracle at Delphos, that a blow froni heaven 
Ihould accelerate the death of .ffisenvLus. 

It has been faid' that the feats of the theatre 
broke down during the reprefehtation of one of the 
tr&gedtes of I^schylvsj and Suidas tells us that 
it was the caiife of his retiring into Sicily; but this is 
abfurd, for the large croud neceffary to breakdown 
the feats is' a proof of the celebrity of MsqHx,i.v&; 
but he means to infinuate,- that with the feats the 
reputation of jEschylus which was eclipfed by So- 
pHOCLESj fell to the ground. 

The operation of this accident, however, pro- 
claims in very loud terms the fame of JEschylus, 
for from thele ruins fprung up thole magnificent 
theattes, which were afterwards fo -nobly imitated 
by the Romans. They were built circular on one 
fide, and fquare on the other , the femi-circle con- 
tained the fpectators, who were ranged in feats, one 
above another, and in the quadrangle was exhibited 
t^e fpectacle. They had machines of every fort 
foV'the conveyance of gods and goddeffes, which 
thqy. friminoned at pleafu're from the lea, from 
hglh or from heaven. Their feenes reprefented, 
palaces^,; and. ternples^ fquares ,in perfpeetive, 
snd towps- in the'- diftanice. They'had twsforttiasn 
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' tbns, embellifhments, and every .fpecjics of decor* 
adon and ornarneiit to be feen on the modern ftage, 
.but prepared at a much greater expenCe ; and,, of 
courfe, reprefeuted with infinitely more. grandeur*. 

Near that part of the building in ,v;hicb tbc 
fpectatorstfav-there were , three porucos where they - - 
might redre in cafe of bad weather; for it is.re* 
markable that the ancient theatres were altnofi en- 
tirely luicovered. On the other hand, to prevent 
'inconvenience from the heat of the fun, they ex: 
tended v,eils— fotne of which very coftly-— by 
means of cords attached to the extremity* of. the - 
building j and, .that nothing, might be omitted : that . 
could in the fmallcll: degree contribute to their 
pinafore, ftatues of excellent workmanfhip were 
placed iif regular order, fupporting urns, beautifully 
ornametited; thofc unis receiving ftreams deli- 
cioufly perfumed, which iffued from picturcfquc 
fountains, the whole varioully formed, and judid- 
pu% arranged. 

The theatre was fo capacious that the aetprs 


* SopBic iIes' gave additional rtiagnificeirce to tlte conUro^ioD 
if the theatre!, of 'A turns, ^'lie expence for the exteiiiion of 
thefe e^fices, andrfor the ■■acqiiifition of what he thought ne., 
eeffiuy to ornament trfic .of his tragcdic.., brought a reproach on 
the AOienians of'haVtf^ expended more riches bn a ‘fingle dtst. 
tdatlc It^refentatiait, tliaa b their wars ugainil tlie barbarian^. 
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•were obliged to wear maflis, which were perfectly 
a machine calculated to extend the voi6e, fo that 
it might reach every ear in fo vaft a fpace ; to faci- 
litate which, there were alfo vafes of brafs placed 
in the intervals of the amphitheatre with fuch art, in 
fueh’^ dispecttop, hnd compofed of fuch tempered 
matertakj tbat they aflifled the tones of the voice 
and inftruments; and, by this confonance, ren- 
dered the fouiid ftK>nger,,more. ^eeablc, aod more 
diilinS:. 

Ail thefe magnificent improvements fpning 
from the fall of ^schylus, whofe theatre, like 
Anteus, touched the earth only that it might rife 
with renovated ftrcngth *. 

vEsckylus had two fons, and five nephews, all 


* There are authors who difpute this fact, and tell \is that 
'accident, deferjbed above, Hai^pened . durjrtg the* repijfefefttatioii 
«if a tjra^dy -written by one Phatisias. The ^ro^bilUy; apjpearji 
,tt> between the two ftories. The word fcche'^ia originally from 
the Greek, and {igolfles a hut, a booth, a tent; or othj^r place where 
^kniatic reprbfcntatiohs -were anciently performed. ‘ The oegyron 
well to form a ftage as to fttyeL,as a flieltcr for the 
popgfatx.' Thus thefe reprefentations from the fifft vrere at times 
hinejaat ^ilatloriary aecOrdkig cirduniftancea ,* and there 
be-np;iioiilii:htu that ht.the pjt’agre& of itrii^proy^ 

itfelf. , Thii^ fometimes? 

fdiiietiws, d«ftg% -iLbecame. more and more regular' till 

leogth it attained ;-tO that which /grew into magn^ccncg 

ittidet So^JttociifiB* 
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of whom wrote with various fiiccefs for the theatre. 
Bion, his fecond fon, was ranked among the 
poets called Railers, and waSs probably^ one of 
thofe who wrote comedy. They are faid to have 
written among them a prodigious number of pieces, 
forae of which are yet to be feen; but, as .®schy- 
nus eclipfed his predeoeffors, fo his imitators ferved 
only to raife the fuperior fame of Sophocles. 

Sophocles was bom at Cot’G»'0,‘s,.,ajtOWh,tof 
Attica, -in the firll year of the;feventy-firft Olym- 
piad, which place he rendered -afterwards celebrated 
by his tragedy of Oedippts ej Colonfis, 

Sophocles operated a fecond revolution in 
tragedy. He < introduced a third actor, . apd aug- 
mented the nuniiref pf the clmrus to fifteendnftcjad 
of twelve, at which number ^sch^lus had fixed it. 
He alfo allow'ed the chorus to have an intereft in 
the main aetjon, (o that by this, means every thing 
Was of a piece, and. all' the performers had fuch parts 
allotted them as contributed to one uniform and 
regular defign. 

At the age of twenty-five he bore away the 
prize from bis mafter, ^Eschylus, in tragedy. An 
extraordinary occafion w^as the caufe of this con- 
tention. C.iMON, the Athenian general, had-fomid 

VOL. I, G 
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the bones of Thesexjs, and brought them in folemti 
pomp to the city, on which a trial of fltill between 
the tragedians was inftantly appointed. .^Eschylus 
and SopoHCLES ftrove nobly for pre-eminence, but, 
in fpight of the acknowledged and admired merit of 
the matter, the fuperior fire and eloquence of the 
feholar bore away the palm. 

Before Sophocles, the prize was difputcd by 
four dramatic pieces comprized under the name of 
Tetralogy. The tlsree .firft t^ere tiagedies, and the 
fourth called Satire^ being a fpecies of comedy j 
but this SopHiCLEs altered, by oppofihg, in ail 
Contentions, tragedy to tragedy. 

SofHOCLEs did’ not always appear in his tragft- 
dies on account of the weaknefs of his voice. His 
fame was not, however, dirainilhed by thisj fof if 
.®scHY LUs merited lii» title of Father of Tragedy, 
Sophocles might, with propriety be called tte 
Matter of it* The admiration and wonder 'With 
which all Greece fpoke of his wisdom induced an 
opimon that he was tlie immediate ttivourite and inti- 
mate of the gods. We are told that ^scuylus 
oondefeended to vifithim at his houfe, and Tully 
would have you believe that Hercules had an 
equal refpect for him, Apollonius Tyanen^s., 
in his oration before Domitian, tells the em* 
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pevor, that Sophocles, the Athenian, was able to 
check and reftrain the impetuoufity of the winds. 

Certainly he was a genius of tranfeepdant merit. 
His tragedies ferved as a model for Aeistoxle’s 
jiri of Poetry^ Plato’s advances in philofophy 
were compared with the improvements of Sopho-. 
GLES in tragedy; Tolly calls him the divine, 
poet and VtBoiL has given him a marking pre- 
ference to all other writers of tragedy. So charm- 
ing was his poetry that he was called the Bee j ant} 
to tranfmit this eulogium to pofterity, a hive wa? 
carved upon, his tomb, not lefs to imprefs the- 
world with an idea of the fweetnefii of hi? verfe 
than the diligence of his induftry, 

Sophocles,, like his predscelTor dEscHYtf.USj 
was ranked among the defenders of his country. 
He commanded an army ittJaimjunction with Per, 
rcLEs to chaftife the rebellious SamiaPs; from 
which expedition he returned triumphant. His 
feane followed him in every thing he undertook, 
even to old age, at which time, he is reported to 
have retained his faculties with all- the fire and vi- 
gour of youtir, and of this there is a remarkable 
inftance. 

SoPHOfLEs had four fans; who, tired with fa 
0 % 
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long a dependance on an old' man, reprefented*^ 
him- to the judges as- a drivler, and a ppribn inca- 
pable of governing his family, or taking charge 
his affairs. Sophocles confounded them by a trait 
which they little expected. He had juft finilhed 
his Oedipus of Colonos^ and all his anfwer to this 
unjuft accufation, was a requeft that the judges 
would read his tragedy. They did fo, and found 
in it fuch ftrength of mind, fuch beauty, fuch truth, 
and fuch perfuafion, that they difrailfed him with 
an acclamation of praife^ and his fons covered 
■with confufion; nay Lucian, who tells the ftoty, 
adds, that the fons Were voted madmen for having 
sCccufcd hiln. 

There are three different accounts of the death 
of Sophocles. Pliny, and Valerius Maxi- 
mus, fay that he died of cxccfs of joy in his ninety- 
fifth year, at the fticcefs of one of his tragedies.- 
Others fay, that in reciting his tragedy of AntL 
genus, he kept his breath fb long that it ftopt the 
action of his lungsj but LuctAN tells us. that he 
was choked by a grape ftone 


* *Tis not woiwierful that a man of nitxety-five fhould die flid- 
de^ily, nor that his death fliouid be accelerated by an extraordinary 
effort of both mind and body. We may* therefore, believe that 
ftorsoCLES^died- jiamediataly iiilon hU gitat fuccefs in gai^ng a 
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Plutarch fays, that one of the fons of So- 
piiocLES tyas a cotemporaiy writer with his hither, 
and fiom other autliors we learn that another of his 
fons, and two nephews, wrote pieces both tragic 
and iyric. We know nothing, however, of thefe 
pieces, or even of their titles. 

jEuripides, according to fome, was born at 
Phyla, a town of Attica, and accordiug to 
others at Salamis, about the firft year of the 
feventy-Iifth Olympiad. lie is faid to have been 
the pupil of Anaxagoras, and intimately known 
to Socrates. lie fortunately difeovered the 
works of Heracli'xos, which %vere hid in the 
Temple of Diana; and from this commerce wilih" 
thefe fages, and the advantage he reaped from con- 
fulting them, and reading their .works, fprung that 
luminous poral which pervaded hU tragedies. 

SuiDAS feys, that the mother of Euripidfs 
was nobly defeended ; though Aristophanes calls 
her a cabbage feller, and Valerius Mvximus, 
taking thg alferdon, which was probably a jcit, for 


prize fo late in life. It is alfo probable, that a grape Hone might 
accidently haften his end, but the very fame tiling is told of An. 
ACREON, and the affertioh has ever Ibelieve, been confidered more 
a[i-poctic than true; 
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truth, gravely records it. It fliould feem, how-, 
ever, that his parents were pcrfons of fomc conli- 
d'.'t'ation, for they coufultcd the Oracle of Apollo 
concerning him before he was born; and, having 
received an ambiguous promife that the world 
Ihuuld witnefs his fame, and that he fhould gain a 
csown, they bied up their foix in a proper man- 
ner to qualify him for a wi-eftler, under an idea that 
the Oracle meant no more than thii he (liould ob- 
tain the Athletic crown, which he actually did, at 
the fcafts in honour of Ceres, 

The genius of Euripides, however, foon im- 
pelled him >o abandon' the exercifes of the body 
iW'the exercifes of the mind ; and firft he ftudied 
painting, in which he is faid to have made a confi- 
dciable progrefe, but morality and philofophy were 
thC'Hudies moll congenial to his mind, and as thefe, 
philofophy particularly,” had not yet been fo much 
the drift of dramatic reprefentations as he wiflied, 
he determined to add this perfection to the ftage. 

This gift which he poffelfcd in an eminent dC'. 
gfee, though he improved the ftage in no other re- 
fpeet, begat for him a moft extraordinary portion of 
ewemporary fame. His pieces are not f^oken fb 
highly of as to perfcctnefs as thofe of SophocCes, 
but the verfes they contained were in the moutha 
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of all countries where the Greeks were known. If 
prifoners pleaded dicir caufe in tlie language of Eu* 
R II' IDES, their reward was life and liberty. 

He was called the Philofophic poet. Ar.r.r:. 
A N D E R is faid to have admired him above all other 
writers; Socrates, who never had been accu,f- 
toined to vifit the theatre, went there to hear the 
tragedies of Euripides; DEMOsxHEfit-s learnt de- 
clamation from them, and Cicero was in the act of 
reading them when he was furrounded and affa- 
fiuated. 

Nevcrthclefs it cannot be faid that Euripides 
did fo much for the pollhiimous fame of the drama, 
or its real intereft as Sophocles. The chorus 
which Sophocles had regulated, Euripides al- 
tered and made it entirely independant of the m'ain 
b'alinefs. Aristotle gives Sophocles the pre- 
ference in manners, oeconomy, and ftyle, Diony- 
sius Harlicarnassensis commends Sophocles 
for chufing the rnoft generous and moft noble paf- 
fions for his fubjects, whereas Euripides chofe 
di&one'ft, abject, and efBminate paffions ; and, again, 
bccaufe Sophocles never fays any thing but what 
'is exactly necelfary, while Euripides ainufcs the 
ereader witli oratorical deductions. 
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In fliort, the general agreement between aU 
thofe who have written of thefe admirable authors 
is, that one amufed, the other convinced ; one ap- 
pealed to the paffions, the other to rcal'on; one had 
the peculiar gift pE impofing any thing for truth, 
the other had no eloquence but what was derived 
from truth itfclf. 

Euripides, it is faid, w'rote ninety-two tragedies, 
but the general belief is, that he wrote no more than 
feventy-five, nineteen of which are extant, and the 
titles of fourteen others are recorded, but the pieces 
thcmfelves are not known. Like JEsciiylus and 
Sophocles, he met with an extraordinary death. 

About a year, after the Sicilians were defeated 
he left Athens and went to refide at the court of 
Maccdon, being invited by Archjlaus, who was 
accullomed to confer acts of munificence on learned 
men, and even to raife them to very high honours. 
EuRiPiDis, if Son N us fpcaks truth, w§s made 
bis prime minifl-cr. 

One evening in a v/ood, whether be had. wan- 
dered in de.ep contemplation, he was , furrouiided 
by dogs and tome, to pieces. Different caufes are 
aifigned for tiiis unfortunate death. Some Xay.tb^t 
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tlac dogs were let loole upon him by his rivals, who 
had reafon enough to be jealous of thofe high dif- 
tiiictions paid to him by Archelausj others that 
the whole was purely an accident, for that having 
ftrayed while he was loft in meditation near a part 
of the palace, which was guarded by thefe dogs, as a 
fecurity againft depredators, he was tliere furprized. 
and thus became their viflim. 

Exaggerated accounts go To far as to lay that 
Euripides was tom to pieces by w’omen in re*- 
venge for bis having exclaimed againft them in his 
tragedies % but to this no credit has been given. 
Indeed the general belief is, that either by accident 
or defign he met with the death above related. 

With Sophocles, who lived before - and died 


* Hiftoriads aye fojextremeiy fond of mtroduririg Srailar circitm-i 
Iflances into the deaths of their celebrated men,- tliat we fhould be 
wary as to the degree of credit we giire tltein., Who does iioi fciS 
ia this report of Eurij^iobs, that his biographer has borrowed fw 
him the death of Orphbus, who met with a fimilar fate from die 
women of ^israce, exaiStlyas Sophocles has been given the death 
of AisfAcSt.lEOH. JB«t on what gromidniufitlieairer^ fllandirfitrbe 
true, And we iire gmveiy "informed it is foi that there wasnofuch 
perfon as Orpheus 5 that ius adventures are u^fabie; aiidthat his 
works, which are fupp^ed to have been tranfmitted from the 
cients, and klely difcoWr^ii^ are writtea by the ingenious and 
learned Dr. JoR-row* But to 'goon a little furtlicr with 
VOL, 1. H' 
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after Euripides *, died alfo every hope of advance 
ment in tragedy. A great number of authors are 
faid to have written tragedies, and to have borne 
away many prizes, but we know nothing of them 
of fuffirient celebrity to render their names worthy 
of. particular notice ; for they grew at lafl. into 
40011 difrepute that their productions only ferved 
as food for the infatiatc appetite of Au istophan es, 
by whom none of them were fpared; and nothin'g 
can be do ftrong a proof of* degeneracy in tragedy 
as its falling fuccefsfully under the lafli of the co- 
mic mufe. 

DionVstus, the tyrant of Sicily, was am- 
bitious to be ranked among the tragic poets. Lu- 
cian fays that he procured fome tablets, on which 
iEscHYLUs had fet down memorandums, that 
ferved as the ground work of his pieces, and, pof- 


iPiDFS. Not only tlie novelty of bis extraordinary d&ath 3s given to 
Jiini, blit liis tomb is faid to' have been taick with lightning as a 
feal of divlmty, which the memory of no nVaa' ever was honoured 
Vith before except Lt cu no us the lawgiver, 

♦ Tjiis afiertion bears itfelf out as well as moft of thofe which 
tb'afcertaiiv any tiling concerning antiquity. The majority 
Writers agree that SoFiiocm wa?. ninety-five wlien he .died j if 
tby He moft have lived three years after T.urjpides^., There; is, 
'however, a refpeetablo Chronological Table which' fays, that he died 
^ a&d-tiias E u s.x P * p ea lived a year after hitii. 
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ISifled of tliefe, he thought he had come at the 
whoje myftery» but he was miferably deceived. 
No one gave him that credit •which he flattered him- 
felf he merited. To induce a general belief of his 
talents, he endeavoured to make the poet, Philox- 
Es us *,whofe pliability, asacoiutier, he had tcafou 
to count upon, boltter up his fame, by tehifyiug a 
full approbation of his verfes. In this, however, he 
failed'. The poet, flexible in all other things, was 
obflinatc when touched on the Ikle of his profclKonal 
judgement. To requite his linccrity Dionysius 
committed him to prifon ; bat after a time, lematided 
him in hopes that his fuflerings in confinement would 
make him fomething more accommodating. Being 
informed upon what condition he was roleafedi 
* Carry me back to prifon,’ faid the poet. This 
firmnefs moved DionVsius who pardoned Piu-' 
toxENUs, and treated him ever afterwards witlt 
confideration and refpcct +. 


* pHILOk■^‘’^:us was the fcholar of T elestus, pi poet of fcme rc, 
theyV’'>th wrote but ncitiie* of them regai 

Uv tragedy, 

+ Of Lt>pisjhe fourteenths who was as fond o? er;.;o«taghjgf as of 
emulating the of poets, tliey.tcU a ftory exactly thcreverfo 

of this. Re ihewed Ibinevtnfcs to a courtier and aiked hjs opinion 
of them, w'ho retinrned-tpr aolwer, that they iwtrc very fckid. *1 
tiiought fo,’ faid he, * for 1 v^jote tlwun myicl/l* Dpon thisf tte 
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He was not, however, cured of his poetic jsron 
pfenfityi for, though we know nothing qF the pieces 
he wrote, it is allowed there were feveral of themj 
and, though no one has attempted to fpeak in fa- 
vour of them, Pliny fays, that, like So fhocles, 
he died for joy at obtaining a prize, the merit of 
which Plutacrh attributes to Antiphon, qne of 
the fons of Sophocles. 

Greece render^4 themoft diftihguiflied lipnour^- 
hoth to the worfes and the taemory of her three tra- 
gic poets. An edict was iffued to erect their ftatues. 
Their works were preferved, and the greateft part 
entered in the archives. Ptolemy, king of Egypt, 
was very anxious to be in poffelBon of them, and 
above all of the works of Euripides, to embcllifh 
his Alexandrian library; but they were refufed, 
and he, in his turn, refufed corn to the Athenians 
during a dearth. NecclEty at length obliged the 
Athenians to comply with his requeft, and be, in 
return, nobly permitted the Athenian merchants to 
import as much com as they pleafed, without pay- 
ing the ordinary tribute. 

It^was a cuftom at Athens^ in the lyric fpec- 

touttjcr 'begg<;d leave to reconfider tlietn, * No, no,’ faid Iking* 
* t its of tnore ^onfequeRce that you ihould ipedki 

tnith than thatl ihould wjito good verfes. 
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tacleS) to ling the great actions of their chiefs- 
Themistocles was one day allied which voice 
pleafed him the bell ? “ That,” replied he, ** which 
fings my praifes.” 

Sophocles and Euripides were fet againft 
each other by falfe friends, and their animofity be- 
came continual amufement for all the would-bc- 

wits of Greece. Time, however, convinced 

thefe great men of their mutual error, as may be 
feen'in the following letter from Euripides. 

“ Inconftancy is not my character. I have re- 
“ tabled every friend except Sophocles j though 
“ I no longer fee him, I do not hate him. In- 
“ juftice has alienated me from him ; juftice re- 
“ proaches me for it. I hope time will cement 
our re-unioii. What mortal ill is not caufed at 
“ times by thofe wicked fpirits who are never la 
happy as when they fow diffention among thofe 
f' who by nature and rcafon are meant to promote 
the felicity of each other.” 

As an inftance how chafte and moral the* Gre- 
cian poets were obliged to be, Euripides having, 
in his tragedy of Bekphororif which is now lott^ 
made one of his characters, fay, “ Riches are jthe 
fovereign good of mankind, and may well exeke 
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the admiration of men and gods,” the Ipectators 
fofe, and would have banilhed the poei from the 
town had the)^ not found, at the finifh of the piece, 
that the panegyrift in favour of riches, by way of 
poetical juftice, met with a miferable and merited 
death. 

Ten judges were chofen at Athens to decide 
what pieces merited the preference. They had 
places fet apart for them. They^were men of well- 
known merit, and-ftrict integrity. They took an 
oath to decide equitably, and without the fmallcll 
regard to folicitations from any quarter*. Their 
authority extended fo far that they had a right not 
only to recompenfe men of merit, but to punii'h, 
even to whipping, thofe who were dellitute of it t . 


♦ How different in England. The only doftTi|>tion of critics who 
pretend to decide on the theatrical pro'iacnont* jicre, are the editors 
of nev/fpapers. Thcfe, hoivuver, are fo Ilirle like the Athenian 
judfjes, that inftcad of paying no regard to private fohcitatiojis, riscy 
never write but in conformity with the \vi flies of all the con-' 

cenied. Ficc tickets, tlie adimflion non and tlicn of an execrable 
faice, fecret intelligence with actrefies and female authors, and otlicr 
corrupt influence, blunt tlie edge of their fath'e, whicli, indeed, 
would be dull etiougfi at^ny rate. But it were charity to \vini that 
^luj^ tbouki continue,' for as tliey have not juidgmeiit to decide eqiu* 
t*4>ly» wete they to take lui oath fo to do, it is nut zmpnJfi^U but a 
might iihibaM th^n turn out a Pi^iljuitY. 

f Thissl would not wifli to have in England, for hi ihatcale, 
^od Jieawn l haw many,pgets^&oui<i wc fee at Uie cart’s- tali. 
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Lucian tells us of one Evangelus Who was 
whipped, and it is faid that Sophocles was ad- 
judged, upon a certain occafion, the prcfectoriliip 
of Samos. 

But the incorporating national events with’ dra- 
matic poetry feenis to have been the happieft and 
moft meritorious perfection which the three tragic 
poets of Greece attained. Sentiments of greatneis 
attributed to one hero often Ipoke the cniogimn .of 
another. IdEsciivLUs, in the Chiefs before Thebes, 
fays, fpcaking of Amphiarus, 

To be, and not to feem, is this man’s maxim: 

Kis mind repofes on its proper wifdom, 

And wants no other praife, ' 

When thefe lines were repeated on the ftage, 
the eyes of the whole aflembly were involuntarily 
fixed on Aristides, to whom this great encomium 
appeared moft applicable j and who, in his own 
conduct had modelled the man upon the fehtiment 
of the poet. 

In fhortj the Grecian tragedies were a patriotic 
concern,' a public benefit, a bond between men and 
morals; and was, therefore, fanctioned by the 
legiflature, and maintained at the expence of 
the nation. 
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CHAP. V. 

ARISTOPE ANES and MENANDER, AND THE PRO- 
GRESS OP COMEDY IN GREECE, 


The real pleafure refulting from comedy, with- 
out doubt, is founded pn ' that. rpuriou$.|»ride which 
delights the human heart when human nature is hu- 
miliated. Strange paradox! Yet clear as light. 

Who does not feel hirafelf proud when the frail-, 
ties of bis neighbour are held up to derifion? Who, 
that would choke with fpleen at the expofitionof his 
own folly, does not rejoice with ail his foul when the 
follies of others are laid open to public view? Yet 
this ever was and is ftill confidered as the true drift 
of comedy; falfely, however, forlalh the miners 
how you may, you cannot correct them; on the 
contrary they .will grow moro callous at every ftixike, 
and what is worfe, every ftroke will become mor^ 
fiiniliar and confequently more tolerable. 

The fault, feems to be, that comedy has been 
given aJadwde by much top extenfivc;^and, as 
liuman fraildes, up from the mofr p^donable folly 
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the modi malicious vice, are a field imtneafurable; 
all thofe dramatic productions which have traverfed 
this prodigious fpace, according as cufloms and man* 
ners have varied, according as time? and circum- 
ftances have inclined the public plcafurc, or policy, 
to tolerate them, and according to a number of 
other local and temporary circumIUnces, have beet) 
denominated comedies. 

It will be no difficulty, however, even fo 
early as when the theatre came to be regulated in- 
Greece, to Ihew that the particular province of 
each dramatic production was known and clearly 
underftoodi and, though in fpeaking of the pro- 
duclions of Aristophanes, 1 fhall be compelled 
to Ihew that comedy fluctuated and became irre- 
gular, it was only in conformity with thofe manners 
of which it was bound to be the faithful reprefen* 
tative, . and without which no dramatic writer can 
be popular. 

Altbougb all dramatic reprefentations were con- 
founded for a time in the word tragedy, which wc 
have I'een had not at all originally the fignification 
which we. aow annex to ,k, nothing can be clearer 
than that the Ipecies of performance' v/bich the 
French Call a drame^ and We a play, was what the 
Greeks underftood as the model and criterion of 
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Iheir theatrical productions. The word is derived 
from' the Greek, and fignifies, literally, action, the 
mdft honourable deliguation of a dramatic piece, 
for vithout sctiofti it could have neither interell 
nor life. 

Plays reprefent mankind in their common and 
natural pUrfuits, tragedies and comedies call them 
into fuch actions as they are not accuftomed to but 
Upon extraordinary occafions. A play has the pa- 
thetic of tragedy, a.hd the playfulnefs of comeiy, 
and is, in a genei‘4.&cceptaticin, inBhitely more ufe- 
ful, more true, and more interefting. The end of 
trhgedy is to make you cry, the end of comedy to 
make you laugh but a play excites both fenfa- 


* 1 Imve read of a poet who, defcribing the nature of his employ- 
ment to a down, tells hhn, that among other things he writes tra- 
gedies iind comedies. * What be they V cries Clodpole, Why 
works of genius,” faid the Poet, ** one calculated to make you 
laugh, and the other to make you cry.*’ * I like well enow/ faid 
the couiiliyman, ‘ any thing that is to make me laugh, but I can’t 
fee why a plague you fiioiild want to make me cry/ Hold your 
tongue/* faid the Poet, let me explain myfelf. Tragedies, you 
lee, are full of gi'cat lieroes, who commit fucli gloiibus crimes j 
•who talk with gods, play with lightning, get drunk with vanity, 
and, at lafr, kill themfelves with an air fo noble and magnificent.’* 
Mere the countryman hiughcd with all his force* Why what the 
d^Udo you laugh at! ** faid the Poet. * Laugh ! why how can a body 
hdp it/4Uid the countrjman, * pne may really fee *tis comicai, if itr 
W-alllikei the fketdi you^geaved me of it,’ “Pooh, poph^ b^ 

quiet,** laid the Poet,- you luifiake the matter, tragedies,:»e to 
xirokeyottury j/atid liave-comedies^, wliere we reprefeht ail 
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tions without violating either of them. To ft art an 
involuntary tear, as a tribute of fympathy to do- 
meftic woe, is a greater luxury tham to, expand a 
torrent of tears at the death of a heroine ; and , a 
fingle benevolent fmile excited by a beniftcent ac- 
tion, the refukof nature and goodnefs, gladdens the 
mind more,, than a convulfion of laughter at the pe. 
culiarities of a fellow creature, who, though deformed 
in his manners, is, perhaps, perfectiiu his he^tk 

Plays then, as I fiiall have better opportunity to 
prove hereafter, are the parent flock of the dratna; 
from, which, on one fide, fprung tragedy, ;v(hich de- 
generated, .into, bombaft, and;on the other fide co-. 
inedy, ■^hich degraded itfelf intO' buffoohefy. 

Comedy pertaijnly was attempted In' Gat eP x . 

the-, time hf ITh es p is , and, perhaps,, ejarlier. Ph 
NIC HUS is fometimes called the Comic Poet, and 
there are appearances which juftify this appellation. 
His pieces, very likely, were kind of Mafques j and, 


the follies and abfurdities of mankind.'* * Fcod,' faid ihe country- 
man, * that be ferous enow, Td forgive .the folk for crying at that*' 
Wby here’s a ilrange fellow,*' faid the Poet, laughs when he 
Ihoidd cr>^, and cries when he fhould laugh,.*' ^ And here's a ftrange 
poet,’ faid the countryman, * if you go to that^ writes things to make 
people cry when they Ihouldlaugh, and ^augh when %\\c^ 

fcry#’ 
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if he Was the inventor of the tetralogy, or if it WM 
invented in his ti„e, he. of courfe. IIL fafe” 
well as tragedy, and in the original falires, which 
were the toundation of thofe comedies written by 

wee not 

The fatire in particular levelled at Pra.cLa. 
will )hew that they were not accuftomed to ule 
ceremony. CaA-rtNAs. Tanaernas, Ecrotns, 
^d PC ATO, all comic poets, were petpelually aim- 
ing their fatirical ftafts at this monarch; and a, 
perlonal defects were always unmercifully turned 
into jeft, fo the head of Pericles, yhich was dif- 

proportionaWy long, and which is, therefore, bid as 

much as pofliblc m all the ftatues of him by an 


was accufed of having mutiKited the fla 

accu4,‘lfngwhTnt wt"DiocnLTs\'i"^ "" “ 

pood H5 rm,es pray beware a fall, nor break 
Thy marble aofe j left fom^ ffaie Dioclides 
O flce-more his %fts in fatal polfon drench: 

iSfEiiB'. .yrai. -Nor e’er, agidn lhall th^t Infonner 

^ feitlifefs ftrauger, boall irom me. 

Kewarj(U ^6a?:pcrjiuvy* 
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enormous Helmet, was the conftant but of ihcir 
ridicule* 

Cometjiy, however, though it was occafionally 
introduced, boafted no great reputation till after 
tragedy had grown to perfection, and it is not an 
unlikely conjecture that the fiat of Sophocles, 
which had broken the tetralogy and kept tragedy 
apart as a feparate province, having reduced co- 
medy to Ihift for ilfelf, it, from neceffity, refuracd 
fufficient ftrength to go alone, for we foon after 
this fee that it began to be exercifed fyftematicaliy. 

Comedy having always been confidered as a 
vehicle to hold folly up to ridicule, it tpok a difi 
fereut bent according to the fpirit of the times, 
When the fupreme power was in the people, the 


• Ckatinas, in his play called Cbinues, has this pafla^e: 

Facdon received Old Time to her embraces; 

Hence came atyrant-fpawn oneaitli called Pe&xclss, 

In heaven the liead-compcDer, 

[Alludii^ to JppiTER, who inHoMEK, and everywhere elfe, ia 
conlidually called The Cloud-compeller.] 

this paJTagei. 

Now ino maie of thought, he niminates 
On ihahge expedients, while hh head deprelled 
With its own weight links on his knees : and now 
From the vaft caverns of his brain bprft forth 
Storms ^nd herce thunders. 
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poets, of .courfe, were at full liberty to lay un- 
fpanngly what they pleafed, and, of whom they 
pieafed. Neither quality, oliice, age or fex were 
fpared; every one was reproached by name*; and 
his fpecies of comedy was called die Ancient, or 
the Real, becaufe it convinced by fpeaking truth. 


M hen the people began to lofe their power, and 
their liberties were veiled in fewer hands, it was no 
longer lafe to ufe fo bold a ILcenfe. The poets 
therefore, had recourfe to. a fecond dihinction of 
comedy -where the fubject was real, and the cha- 


• a tiiat this gave rife to the inftitution of the 

ten judges, to whom wete given the power of whippin- author- 
who had lahely rep.efdnted the follies of their fellow LiLns and 
therefore, anrogated a right to fcourge others ■ but this ' 

P- to be faiilK the fact. It Ihotdd ^cm XTIS 

onginally appointed at the time when Sophocl*s bn! ^ T 

prize from ^scHVLus: andPLUTAae^ bore away the 

IS very particular on this 

head The.prohabih^ is this : Arbitrato.s who Jjudged vrizi tl 

-|M.net.efla.y to oppofe authority to hcentioufnefs 5 and. thereW 
the jwSges were given a power to humiliate and dca ade bv r!f 

hate tCnd-deurade utnocent and iaofleiifive charart^rc a ' • * “ 

■ rtfffVfntel Ittr froi. S ,* ptum, 
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tacters were feigned j and this was called the Mid- 
dle Comedy,, becaufe, though it ilill contained truth, 
it could only wound by comparifon* 

At length truth, even by comparifon, fuited ill 
■with the luxury of the times, and the poets were 
obliged to invent both names and circumftancesj 
fo that if an application hit ever fo hard, no man 
was obliged to acknowledge the blow he had re- 
ceivied ; and this fort of comedy, the whole being 
fictitious, was called The-New. ’This laft, however, 

* The fpirit, however, of the Middle Comedy did not want for 
boldnefs, as the following anecdote of Philipp ides will prove. 
Stkatocles, the fervile and abject flatterer of Demetrius, and 
other perfons of the fame defcription, inveighed againfl the dramatic 
writers on account of the liberties they took with their vices. Thefc 
fatirifts avenged' the’.r caufe with great fpirit. St r a t ocles and the 
reft procured Demetrius, when he viiited Athens, to be received 
with tl>e fame honours as Ceres and Bacchus. They even went 
fo far as to change tlie^term Dionyfia, or Fcafts of Bacchus, to De- 
metria. The godsweie faidtohave been oifended at this. The veil 
v/hich held the figures of Demetrius and An'C^igonus, together 
With Jupiter and Minerva, was rent afunder by a fudden ftorra. 
ffemlock grew up near their altars; and, one day when the Dionylk 
W'fire to be celebrated, the prOceftion was ftopt by an eitceffivc and 
ttnfeafonibjie cold, w'hicli blufted the coref, the vines, and the fig 
trees. The C9mlc poets immediately Jittacked Stratoc les and 
the other fla’fterers. < Who was the eWfe,** faid Philippides in 
one of his 'comedies, that our vines were biafted by the froft, and 
that our facred v©r was rent affiinder ? He who transferred the ho- 
nour of the gods to men. It is he, not comedy, that is the ruin of 
l^c jeojiU*** 
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ill' fuitedthe temper of the Greeks and it grew. into 
no repute till it was received among the Romans, 

Aristophanes, the boldnefs of whofe writings 
fpared neither friend- nor foe, gave to the Middle 
Comedy all the force of the ancient, , or real. The- 
place of his birth is contefted; his enemies, of 
whicfa^hehaddefcrvedly a great number, reprcfent 
him as a ftranger; and his advocates, who -w'ere 
more out of fear than love, infift Uiat he was an 
Athenian. His pieces. -were chiefly written during 
the Pelopennefian - war, fo that -he was a cotem- 
porary of Plato and Socrates. His reputation 
arofe from his being an inveterate enemy to all 
thofe who wilhed to enflave their country. Though 
his ftyle was by no means refined, his imagination 
was warm and lively, and his railery irrefiftably 
keen and cutting, winch he laid on unfparingly, and 
with a fpirit of unfeeling refolution, 

Aristophanes was remarkable for expoijng 
the vices of, men in power,, which, he did . with 
uncommon wit and feverity. Cleo •w'as the firft 
he attacked, for which purpofe he. wrote the comedy 
of thp Eqmtes. None, of tho actors, however, 
WoiiH venture to- perfonate' a nian who poflfeffed To 
muEh’.pio*er/aft4 therefore, ARisTopHANEs’-de- 
termihfid- to. perform the phr| himfelf. . This he, did 
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fo ftiuch fucccfs that the Athenians obliged 
C LEO to give a fine' of five talents to, the poet ^ 

His comedy of The Clouds- feenas to be the morf: 
celebrated' of all his works, bodi on account of its 
fev-erity and themifcliief koccafioned. 

It isiby many' believed that At i8T0i?BAK.ESy tri 
a grdat imeaftfif j'occafiOfied;tbedettbiof’:8aot t sv 

At Wy irate that- pbet “Was vfery ' Ofilpabie' :ifl’ 'pub>i 
licly aCcofing the philofopher of inSpiefy in hisi 
comedy of The Clouds It was certainly his moll 


Madame Dacier, of Whom Aristothanes feems to have 
been a prodigious favourite, fays in her preface to the tranflation of 
his works, that his ridicule of .Cleo was fo favourably received by 
the Athenians, that they caft flowers upon the head of the author and 
carried hini through the flreets with the moft unbounded appkiife; 
"they alfo, file tells us, and (he feems' to have taken a great deal of 
pains to be certain of thcj fact> made a decree that he^ ftiould be hot 
noured with a crown of the facred olive tree' in the citadel, as a difi 
tmction of the higlifift nature that could be paid to a citizen. 

4* M!At>AME DACiEit tranflated this comedy j and, not contented 
w^th tl^t, is laid to have read it over two hundred times, and evei;y 
time with frelh pleafure. Socrates was/a manof inoflfenfive andL 
irreproactiable manners; he difapproved of the Kcentioufnefs of thd 
cpmk poets, both in iheir witting^ and in their conduct For thid 
he was thought a proper object of faiire ; for this Aristophanes 
became the terror. of virtue, and the idle of Athens and Madame 
Bacier, 

vbu I. 
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Celebrated piece, and, therefore, it is fuppofe^l he 
had fome ftrong inducement to take ib much pains 
■with:it. This is faid to be the hiftory of the traiif- 
action.' 

Anytus and his party left no method untried, 
to compafs the deftruction of Socrates. But they 
feared the Athenians, who loved him, would’ revolt 
at any ouverte meafures; they, therefore, had re- 
courfe to ftratageoi, to execute which they em- 
ployed Aristophanes. This artful and habile 
fatirift, who .'knew fo well to apply his arguments 
that they never failed of their full force, undertook 
the 1 alk. He had long looked on the auftere mann|!rs 
of .Socrates as a fit fubject on which, to employ- 
the gal! that diftilled from his pen. He accufed him 
in the open theatre of being an eloquent feducer, 
who, by the charms of his -language and tlie 
witchery of his Arguments, was fpecioufly capable- 
of reconciling every polfible contradiction. That,- 
through the medium of this winning deceit, he had’ 
deluded the people and broached the. moft dan- 
gerous doctrines j thit he defpifed the gods, and tn- 
ipired all thbfe who lifleiied ' tb him with errors,, 
tending to produce the .mbft ferious and alariamg. 
iCtmTequences, 

Aristophanes piaypd upon the tuhj.eGiwith 
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the fame; glare of falfe reafoning of 'which he had, 
accufed Socrates; and, while he laboured to 
make it appear that another had irapofed upon them, 
his own impofition was but too fuccefsfuL The 
Athenians had not the fnaalleft expectation that 9ny 
one would dare to broach fuch bold accufations* 
andj therefor^- at-firft,, felt fome, refentmept;, hot 
being. Aamraf^ diflxaftfiiTof.aU difthigpiih^d and 
extraordinary' menj this comedy- begad to 
ground ji and at, length, for prejudice knows npt 
where to flop, became more celebrated than any 
tiling that had, been exhibited , -in G a e ec e. 

It'cannot, however, .but be, -allowed,, that though 
all .the ancients admired ARisTo-PHANta for the 
trae’‘;attic, eiegaiice-.'jof hiS' ftyle^ and though-the. 
moderns have in this, as in other thj.»g.s, very often 
they knew not why, .yielded a blind obedience to 
the ancients-, yet it were better that Aristq? 
fHANEshad never lived, orths»' he bad- employed, 
his talents to worthier purpofes; for, however he 
might have been admired by Su Chrysostom, who 
always-laid him under -his pillow -when'he went to 
bed however. Sc A ^'VGER may -'ipfift that no ope 
ought to judge of the Atiic dialect who had no.t 
Aristophanes athis fingers ends; however Kris- 
,may- have, entered the liits with Plutarch 
K 2 
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in his defence j however Rymer may have been 
enchanted with “ his ftrange fetches, his lucky Harts, 
his odd inventions, his wild turns, returns and conn 
ter turns,” finilhing his rhapfody by the antj-cErnax 
of comparing him to the jnad Rabelais; and, to 
bring up the rear refpegtably, however Madame 
p'ACtjER might have affected to receive fo much 
rapturous delight from that wit which had been the 
death of a man who was an honour to bis country ; 
yet the more. poignsmt dbe more- brilliant bis 

genius, and the more confummate his judgment ; his 
indiferiminate exercife of thofe talents ; his wickedly 
and wantonly confounding Socrates with Gleo, 
and thereby preverting the principles of morality; 
his parodying Sophocles and Euripides, timiihg 
into ridicule the works of thofe admirable. writers, 
the ftady of whofe lives had been tO m^e their 
fellow citizens hpBeft and' honourable j andy thereby 
eftablifhing, ftampt with the confequeuce of bis au- 
fhorityj to which the people were accuftomed^ to 
look up to'hs a fiat, a criterion for meaner writers 
to ridicule every thing noble and wortliy; thefe, 
however they may eltabhlb his reismation as a 
writer, inon; ■ deftroy it as a member of fociety ; 
and, whatever opinion may be enteitained of his 
whf, a molt dclpicable -one mull be formed of his 
-tnorals. 
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Aristo^Sanes is faid ta have written above 
fifty, comedies, ekyen of which are extant, and fome 
of them are printed, in different languages. Ma- 
dame Dacie,r» with all her jwimiratipn of him» 
feems to have thought only two worthy of felection, 
which are Flt^usy and The Clouds ; thefe fhe p.ab- 
liihed with critiptil notes, and- an examination of 
fiheat according to i;hp rules, Pf the theatre. 

We know nothing of when or where Aristo- 
phanes died, fo that all his extraordinary fortune 
happened to him in his, life time. 

After ARisTORHANEs. the middle comedy gra- 
dually declined > for as the wits that came after him 
had not the merit to^imitate him in- his bold and 
fatirical ftyle of writing, their- minor abilities na- 
luraily ,tnrned> to the falfe and feeble parts of bis 
works, in which he diflionoured his, genius by pityful 
parodies of writings, infinitely more valuable to the 
caufe of truth and literature tliao his own. 

It was, however, the &t& of Greece that the 
Sage Ihoald' be once more refeued- from barbarifm. 
Menan der, who was bom at Athens, in the third 
year of the hundred and ninth Olympiad, intro- 
duced the new comedy, and thereby refined an 
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art that, had been cixercifed for fifty years wiih 
the tnoft unbridled piofiigacy and Uccntioufnefs. 
His ineomparable meiit quickly fpread his name 
tb the remoteft nations. PcitiiY fays, that the 
kings of Egypt and Macedoi^i gave a noble 
proof of their admiration of him, by fendmg 
ahafaaltadbrsi and even fleets, to bring him to 
their courts; but Menander was too much of 
a pliilofopher to be tempted by ,tlie proraifes of 
the gfejt. ' 

The time continuing, however- corrupt, his couit* 
trj’mcn-denied him that merit which he was allowed 
ijy ftranget^,andj therefore, eltablifhcd, in his favour, 
thc-ftrongeft poffible proof of his fuperior genius* 
This contumely he pitied and forgave ; and though, 
thiough the ignorance and partiality of the judges, 
he often faw tho prize awarded to PiuiLEMbN, a 
miferabte fcotemporary poei: ; he borer it with, per- 
fi*et indifference, the only notice he ever took, of 
It being when he afkcd Phidemos whether he did 
not bluih to wear the laurel. 

Menander is laid, to have written ' above a 
hundred comedies, which are all unfortunately- loll. 
We can only come at hi.s 'wbrk.<i, therefore, through 
Terence, who borrowed four plays front hmsi 
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thoug’v fcwje hf fix, wbicb are allowed to have 
lofi; mUiSh of their original fpirit. 

We know, therefore, but little o| M«n.a«i>er, 
but that little may ferve to give an exalted idea of 
his reputation. He feems to have beehtn e^wedy 
•what Euripides was in tragedy. The old rhe- 
toricians recommend bis •works as the true and per- 
fect- patterns of every thing beautiful and graceful 
in public fpeaking. Q o i n # lui an. advifes an - ora- 
tor to feek in Menander for copioufnefs of in- 
vention, for elegance of expreffion, and all that uni- 
verfal genius which is able to accommodate itfelf 
to perfons,. things and affections, 

Menaitder’s wonderful talent of portrayirig na- 
ture in every condition, and under every accident 
of life, occafioned that memorable, queftidn of Aa- 
tsTopKANBs the grammarian : “ OhMENA-NpEal 
Oh nature ! which of you bave copied the "ivorks of 
the other.? Ovid, aaid PluxarcIi, ba^ve paid 
the tribute of praife to his reputatioHj-but CjEsar,; 
in calling Terence a half MRNAifDER, hasfeemcid 
to give a critical idea of his exellence by allowing 
him double the merit of the Roman poet, whofe 
cxtraordinaiy value as a writer he is recording at 
the minute be makes the remark. 
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Menand-eii died in the third year -of the hun- 
dred and twenty-fecond Olympiad ; and, after him 
there is nothing worthy to be related of the dra- 
matic art in Greece. 
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CHAP. VI. 


ACTORS, AND THE CONCLUSION OF THE GRECIAN 
THEATRE. 


Actors were held in honourable eftcem in Gresc e j 
but this is only faying that the Greeks honoured all 
thofe whofe purfuits were ftimulated by any merit- 
orious emulation. 

I lhall, however, premife, that the arts which 
flourifhed in perfection at Athens were little 
known or reliflied in Sparta, and it cannot but be 
conhdered as remarkable, that the Greeks, who 
were, In fact, but one people, ihould be divided into 
two kingdoms merely from manners^ habits, and 
modes of thinking. 

This, however, taken one way, may tell to the 
honour of the Spartans. Their manners were fo 
auftere, and their conduct fo exact, that they re- 
jected every thing fuperfluous; and though amufe- 
ments, poetry and raulic in particular, were but 
little encouraged among them, yet, fuch as they had 

VOL. I. L 
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a tafte for, cbnfifted of pure fimplicity and digni* 
fied expreffion. Terpander, who was both a 
poet and a mufician, Pindar and other eminent 
men, though not Spartans, were admired in 
Sparta. 

Any thing but the mere fentiraent in mufic and 
poetry, and its force and influence on the mind, the 
Lacedemonians rejected. Even when Lycurgus 
inlfitutcd the fenate of thirty, including the two 
kings, they met in the open air, under an idea that 
a hall, or building of any kind, prcpaicd for the 
purpofe, might amufe the attention with fuch trifles 
as pictures, or flalutes, and fplendid ornaments, in- 
ftead of occupying it on fubjects relative to the ge- 
neral welfare. 

■theatres, in like manner, were difeouraged. 
Agesilaus, who reigned in Sparta forty one 
years, held the theatre in contempt. One day 
Callipedes, a celebrated Greek tragedian, ap* 
proached Agesilaus and paid his refpects to him, 
and having waited a confidcrable time in expectation 
that fome honourable notice would be taken of him, 
fajd, at laft, “ Do you not know me Sir?” The 
king looking at him with a contemptuous difdain- 
faid, “ Are you not Callipedes the ftage player?” 
Another .time Agesilaus was afked to hear a 
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’mimic who imitated the nightingale to perfcctinti, 
“ No,” faid he, “ I have heard the nightingale 
herfelf.” 

Nay, this diflike, or rather feverity of manners, 
extended even to their flaves. When the Thebans 
invaded Laconia, they took prifoners a nuinher 
of the Helotes, whom they ordered to fing the 
odes of Terpan der, Alemon, or Spen don, the 
Lacedemonian ; but they excufed themfelves, fay* 
jng, that it was forbidden by their maftevs 

But if the dramatic art was flighted in Sparta, 
it was carefl’ed with euthuliafm in Athens j and, 
indeed, in all the countries into which the Grecians 
penetrated. Every general of any eminence had 
in his camp his poets, his inuficians, and his de. 
clamers. In the camp of Alexander, He- 
PHESTiAN gave to Evivs, the mufician, the quar. 
ters deftined for Evwknes; who, thus aflronted, 
complained to Alexander, and faid that he faw 


* Phyrnis, the mufician, added two firing* to the hasp> making 
fh^ In all nine, Tliefe two firings were afterwards taken away, 
igut Timqtj-iban, the famous dtthyram^ic poet ?nd, mufician, ex, 
tended til? number of firings to twelve. He was^ however, fcverely 
punifhed by the rigid Spartans, under an idea that luxury of fouuA 
would effeminate the people. 
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plainly the ,hcft way to acquire promotion would 
be to throw away their arms and learn to play upon 
the flute, or turn tragedian. 

Indeed, Alexander, proud as he was, con- 
fidered it no degradation to countenance actors, 
and even to place a confidence in them. Having an 
opinion of the wit and readinels, nay the diferetion 
and honour of Thess.alus the actor, he fent him on 
an embafy to Pexqdorus, the Perfian governor 
in Caria, to break off a match between the cldeit 
daughter of that chief and AridjEus. 

At Alexander’s return to Phcenecia from 
Egypt, the people at the fac'rifices were entertained 
with mufic, and dancing; and tragedies were alfo 
performed with the greatefl magnificence. Bcfidcs 
the perfons ufually chofen by lot from the tribes to 
conduct thofe exhibitions, Nicocreon, king of 
SalamjSj and Pasicrates, king of Soli, parti- 
cularly diftinguiflied themfelves upon this occafion. 
Pasicrates rilked the victory upon Athesouob us 
theactor, and Nico.crlon upon Thessalus. Al- 
exander interefted hirafelf moft anxioufly in bc- 
balf'of the latter. He did not, however, left the 
aflembly fliould be biaffed, declare in his favour 
till Atjienodorus was proclaimed victor by all 
the fuffragesi when he, exclaimed, that he com- 
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nlended the judges for Vhat they had dotie, but^that 
he would have given half his kingdom rather than 
have feen Thessalus conquered. 

Alexander had an opportunity afterwards of 
fhcwing how unprejudiced his mind was. When 
the fame Athenodorus was fined by the Athenians, 
for not making his appearance on the ftage at the 
feafts of Bacchus, he entreated Alexander to 
intercede for him ; who, though he did not chofe to 
write in his favour, paid the fine. 

Another time Lycon, the actor, a native of 
Scarpiiia, finding that his performance delighted 
Alexander, infinuated adroitly in his part, that 
he was in ncceflity for ten talents. Alexander 
laughed at the conceit, and ordered the actor what 
hp fo ingenioufly demanded. 

But the inflances of admiration in which the 
talents and conduct of the Grecian actors were 
held are innumerable. We have already feen that 
AEschyuus, Sophocles, and Euripides, were 
all actors, and, indeed, fo were moft of the Grecian 
dramatic writers. Had not Aristophanes been 
an excellent actor, the tvorld would have loll the 
hateful character of Gleo. 


Thus declamation at Athens was the criterion 
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of oratbry. Pol us, an actor, had loR his onfy 
child, whom he tendeily loved, and he was on that 
day to perfprm a part which had an incident fiinilar 
to his own fituation. To render his grief more 
lively and natural, he took an urn confaining the 
alhes of his fon, which fo wrought upon his feel,.* 
ings that he drew tears from the whole affcmbly. 

In fhort, declamation was efteemcd a great re- 
qviifite towards obtaining a rank in public life. The 
firft men of Athens did not difdain to practife it. 
Neverthelefs actors were not permitted to judge of 
the merit of public entertainments. 

When Demosthenes complained that the 
wora orators were heard in the rohrum in pre- 
ference to him, Satyrus, the actor, to fiiew him 
how much, grace, dignity, and action add to the 
celebrity of a public man, repeated to him fcvcral 
paffages from Sophocles and Euripibes, with 
which Demosthenes was fo captivated that ho 
ever afterwards modelled his eloquence from the 
example of the belt actors*. 

We have now feen that the dramatic art is 
^aceahle in Ga mc e to T ii bs e u s t. That it gra- 

* We {hall fee mote of this when we get «taong the Romans. 

Theseus, hst lad defcrted Ah&sabne, in retvTm fo* 
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dually came forward till it was perfected by’ ^Esch y- 
Lus; that the admirable talents of .S&chylus, 
Sophocles, and Euripides, were fup^rior, when 
the infancy of the drama is coafidered^io any tiium- 
virate lince that time ; that this great compact once 
broken, comedy 5 particularly in the hands of Ar 
iSTORUANEs, dcgencratcd into liccntioulhcfs ; and 
that the incomparable talents of Menander came 
too late to fave the iinking inlorell of the ttage. 

It remains now only to fay, that from the paro- 
dies of the tragic writers, began by Aristophanes, 
and awkwardly imitated by his cotcmporaiies and 
fuccelfors, fprung mimes, farces, and the groffcll 
buffoonery'*^; and, though the Grecian theatre ttill 

her having given liim the clue to the labyrinth of Cretf, by which 
means he conquer ed the M,notaur, put in at Dflos, where he fiu 
crificed to Apom.o, fiiu h.ivjng dcd'ciacil a ftatiie of Venus, which 
he had received as a prelcnt from Ariaont. This ceienionv, 
or dance, by various mvoiutions and evciutlons, refeinbled the 
labyrinth, and was, therefore, called the Crane, in imitation of 
that bird, which, in its fljglit als^ays trikes a circular direction. 
Thesrus is faid to have been ib plcafed vMth it, that he iiiftitutcd 
games at Delos, w'here began the culiom of giving a palm to the 
victor. 

When the Athcntan theatre, by the introdiict'on of puerili- 
ties, loft its honour, it loft its confequence, and def;;^enerated in ciedlt 
as it degenerated in virtue. What then Hull ViC fyy vhenwecon- 
fider that the fame abufes which piocured the diLirace of the Grc« 
cianftage, ihould tine reputation of the Enghflu 
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kept up an appearance of greatnefs, and there was 
often’ fome brilliancy beamed acrofs the hetroge- 
neous mafs^wbich obfcured that truth and nature to 
which the people were no longer fenfible ; yet the 
grandeur and magnificence of public exhibitions, 
vifibly decreafed ; till, at length, the fate of the 
itage too truly foretold the fate of the empire. So 
certain it is that where the arts are redundant they 
introduce luxury, and fap the foundation of a. 
ftate. 
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CHAP. VIL 


ROMAN THEATRE', 

PROM ITS ORIGIN TO THE TIME DP LiVIUS AMi. 
OROIJICUS. 


Wh AT nature was to the Greeks the Greeks were 
to the Romans*, and the refeniblance is remarkably 
perfect; for, as the Greeks attained a fplendid 
degree of perfection by a clofe imitation of nai,ure, 
the Romans never arrived to any diftinguiihed per- 
fection becaufe they imitated man. JBut, indeed, 
in greatnefs of foul and ftrength of mind they were 
in every thing infinitely below the Greeks. A peo- 
ple whofc luxury was to enjoy a fpectacle of gla- 
diators were little calculated to liften to lectures of 


* It is remarkable, but by nu means aftcnilhing, that the fam« 
msiy faid of all nations, in prbportion as civilization extended 
itfelf; for Vft may go on and fay that what the Greeks were to tlie 
French, the French weie to us- It does not, however, follow that 
the dranaatic art has gradually declined fince the time of the Greeks ; 
for the French improved upon the Ktunans, and w^e have, In great 
nveafme, improved upon the French ; but it foUowiS, ncverthelefs, 
that if jEschylus,' Sophocles, Euripides* and Menajjdeji, 
'had never been born, the theatre might at this moment have retained 
ks original barbarity* 

VOL. U U 
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truth and morality. The ferocious Romans were 
always rather terrible than great ; and the mind ac- 
commodates itfelf ill to a belief that the fame men 
could attend, with any degree of pleafure, or in- 
tereft, to whatever inculcated the mild duties of 
clemency and beneficence; who, in cold blood, 
could murder their defencelefs fovereign at the foot 
of the capital. 

All writers agree that the Romans arrived to nO 
degree of perfection in either literature or the arts, 
and, in particular, the ftage, but as they copied the 
Greeks, and that even of the ftage, their copies are 
faint indeed. The pompous and phlegmatic 
Seneca, falfely called the Tragic Poet, '"'hh his 
fettered and dependant ftyjje, lagged far behind the 
Greek triumvirate. The cold Terence, though 
full of nature and grace, imprinted nothing on the 
mind congenial to the Roman charafiler. The fub- 
jects were Greek, but they were enfeebled and 
fpiritlefs ; and only ferved to excite regret in thofe 
who knew how to tafte die mufe of Menander. 

Tte Romans were nearly four hundred years 
isfitimtany fcenic reprefentations; but it is not to be 
fttppKifed that they were fo long without any fort of 
poetjy, eJr tjiat fomc felf-bom araufement did not 
mantfeSi' itfelf with them .as it did with the Greeks; 
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dn tlic contrary monfters of this defcription were 
born and nurfed by feafts and debauches. Their 
firft poetry, which was called Saturnine and Fcjui- 
, nine, was hard and crude, refembling rather profe 
in cadence than raeafured verfe. In other refpects 
it was full of grofs raillery, and fung by perfpns 
■who accoinpaviied it with geftures and pollutes the 
pioft indecent and lafcivious. 

This brrbai'ous fluff gave place to raillery more 
refined; but which, however, became fo fevere and 
farcaftic, that thofe at whom it was levelled, not 
liking thefe fort of jells, retorted the kindnefs 
manually; till, at length, it caufed fo much mifehief 
that a lavv was made which condemned to death 
any perfon who pt their verfes fliould wound the 
reputation of his neighbour. This law was made 
in the three hundred and fecond year of Rome; a 
certain proof that this licentioufnefs had obtained 
and that they had grown fyfficiently civilized, at that 
time to fupprefs it, 

Tliis reform la fled a hundred years, at the end 
of which time a public calamity induced them to 
feize every opportunity to appeafe the anger of 
Heaven; and thus feafts in honour of the gods be- 
came, aftcr-a time, theatiical perfonnances,. 

M 'ii 
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Thefe were, however, according to Titus Livy, 
I'n^gular ilcetches made up wholly of* ' imitation. 
Baladinje^ who came fiom Tuscany, danced 
to the found of the flute, and exhibited a number 
of rude geftures and attitudes in the manner of that 
country. This amufement was received with the 
^anneft applaufe, and after repeated trials and im- 
provements it became more endurable. Reoular 
troops named Hiflrions, becaufe in the TufeJn 
language a baladine is called Hifter, performed 
complete pieces entitled Satires^ in which the ac- 
tors and the fpectators joined promifeuoufly. 

Thefe kind of farces continued about a hundred 
and twenty years; when the poet Anohonicus, 
?bout the time Ara^us called in Atioonous from 
Macedonia, which proved the ruin of Greece 
about two hundred and forty years after the death 
of .ffiscnYEus, and about a hundred and eiahty 
years after the death of Sop.hocles and Euri- 
pides, brought forward the firft perfect dramatic 
piece in Rome, 
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CHAP. V.IIL 


I.IVIUS ANDRONICJJS, PACUVIUS, ACCIUS*, AHT> 
SENECA, AND THE PROGRESS OF TRAGEDY IN' 
ROME. 


Anoronictjs, fumamed Livius, becaufe fee ob- 
tained his freedom through Livius Salinatu.i, 
to whofc children he was preceptor, was a nauve of 
Greece. It is faidj that defpairing of any im- 
provement in the Roman Theatre, he iiing his 
pieces in the manner' of his predeceflbfs j but one 
day as he was furrounded by - the populace, be- 
ing extremely fatigued, he called in the affitlance 
of a Have, who relieved him while he fetched 
breath. . The fiave, however, not acquitting hiin- 
felf to the fatisfaction of his mafterj he expoftulated 
with him ; upon this the fpectators-, fuppofmg their 
altercation to be a part of the piece, were fo en- 
tertained with it that from thence dialogue was 
adopted. 


• Divius AAdrokjcws, Pacdvixjs, and Accics, were the 
eailieft poets in Rome. Horace gU’fii to Livins the reputatioti 
of invention, to Pacvvius the merit of regularity, and to AcciVS 
advaiifagc of fufilimity.' 
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It is much more probable that being himfelf 
a Greek, and having efcaped from the wreck of 
the Grecian ^theatre, Livius bore away with him 
fuch part of its treafure as the ftorm had fpared ; 
and, as a fit opportunity for his purpofe occurred 
at the end of the firft Punic war, when the Temple 
6f Jan Us was fliut for the fecond time fince'the 
foundation of RoMt, and when the Romans were 
in friendfliip wnth all the world, he took his mea- 
furcs ; and, itJ pity to the wretched date of their dra- 
ma, ventured to innovate upon a more rational tafte. 

This he did to. fo good a purpofej that, certainly, 
for a time, the Romans rejecled all their former 
rude and impure dramatic cuftom.s ; and, under the 
tuition of Andronicus, determined to regulate 
their tafte on the Grecian model ; indeed it will be 
diliicult to controvert, that through Andronicus 
and Ennius, whom Suetonius tells us were 
half Greeks, the caufe of literature at this favour- 
able period became completely eftablifhed- 

Wliatever the merit of Andronicus migh^ 
have been, except giving to Roman tafte Grecian 
refinement, is very uncertain. He is fpoken of ia 
general aply collaterally and but for Ehnius., 
with whom he is often coupled, and -who, fome tra-. 
gedies $fanftated &om the Greek exeepted, has no 
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Jight to be confidcred as a dramatic poet, we fiiould 
know very little about his particular talcnls, ’Tis 
certain, h<>w eve'", that ANunoKicus tinned the 
tide of opinion for a lime, but the R’omans, ever 
changeable, at laft grew tired of tragedy; which, 
having for foine time undergone a fulpenlioii, was 
at laft reftored by Pacuvius. 

It is not exactly afeertained when Pacuvius 
was born, but he flouriflied, as a tragic poet ire 
Rome, about lixty years after Ancronicus firft 
began to be known; and, if it be true, what fonae 
contend, tragedy had ftill a fmack of its parent 
ftock, for he is faid to have been the grandfon of 
Emn ics. 

Pacuvius, however, though he reftored tra* 
gedy, as far as the fluctua|ing manners of the Ro- 
mans would admit, certainly did little more, for we 
know of nothing he produced of any celebrity; 
and, though he fuccefsfuly kept the Grecian taftc 
afloat, and thus regulated the wild and extravagant 
fallies, which, in fpight of the heft’ care pervaded 
the Roman fpectacles; yet, .Accius feems to have 
reaped that harveft of reputation which Anbro- 
Nicus and’ Pacuvius had fo. carefully fown*. 

* Pa,cuvi 05 wab by profefilon a parnter ; and wc 

i^ormed that his pjpoductiqas^ ia tWs way, had coniiderable merit. 
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Acci0s was born in the five hundred and eighfvr- 
third year of Eome, He became a fort of difciple 
t)f Pacuvius, who brought his laft piece on the 
fbge in the very year that Accius produced his 
firh. By the advice of Pacuvius he kept to thofe 
fubjects which had been already brought forward on 
the Athenian ftage. Not that he confined himfelf 
entirely to thefe, for he wrote one piece, the ftory of 
which was Roman, and it related to the expulfion 
of the Tarquins. It was called Brutus. We are 
alfo informed that he wrote comedies, but we know 
nothing -of their titles. 

What, however, feems ’to have given Accius 
more reputation and confequence than any thing 
elfe, was the verfes he wrote in praife of Decimus 
Brutus, who was honoured with a triumph for his 
victoTjes in Svain i and, who was fo charmed upon 
this occafion with Accius, that he had the verfes in- 
fcribed at the entrances of thofe temples which be 
caufedto be erected out of the fpoils of rhe -van- 
qfuilhed^ «id thus we have Brbtus^s wdrd, fo 
ftitttieredi, that Acci us was an excellent poet, 

A|::Accius pafled through Tarentum, in bis way 

he yachted the entire decorations 6f 
a Seiscjn,BSin a mafterly niajiner. It is ^ll yoffible 

Jiaipf ilrainatic writer* 
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to Asia, he paid a viCt to Pacuvjius, and read to 
him his tragedy of. Jireui, whichi by the advice of 
his old mafter, he had copied from the Greek. Pa-. 
c u V I tr s told him that his ftyle was ele'^ated, but that 
it was rude. “ I dont blufh at that,”'faid‘ Acctus,' 
f* it will teach me to write better hereafterj fber.k 
is with, genius as.itis with-fiuit., Apples that are.at 
” firft. four ‘ become fweet as^they ripen, while tbofe 
W;whic'h are .oafeafonahlyifofti.^^^ -difcoldured rdjt. 
“ before they come to maturity 

Certainly Accius has been cenfursd for writing’ 
harlh and crude, but in other refpects he was al- 
lowed to have had confiderable merit. He was 
held in fuch refpect that an actor was punilhed for 
only mentioning bis name on the ftage, and Va- 
iERius Maximus tells us, that when Jotius 
Cjbsar entered the afferably of poets Accttrs 
never paid him the -homage of riling io receive- 
him i not ,thax he meant to fail is refpect,- hut he- 
caufe he ' .confidered that the .fuperiority lay' on 
the fide of literature j and hecanfe, in fuch an- afr 
femhly, the queftion was not whole title was the 
mctftiiluftriDus but who, was the hofr writer, 

Aceius was aflted why he who knew fo well 
bow- to enforce fentiraent- and -eloquence iafris tra- 
gedics. did not ■ plead.- Becaufe,” laid ho, ai 
voL. I. is 
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the theatre ! make them fay what I pleafei at<» 
the. bar my advcrfarics would fay what I Ihould 


diflike.? 


I fhall fura up Pacuvius and Accios in the 
words of Quintii.ianj who fays that thpfe il- 
luftrious authors united in their tragedies, greatnefs 
of thought, and energy of ityle ; and, for the reft, 
if they have not expanded more grace through 
tJicir works, and carried them to a higher degree 
of perfection, the fault was in the time when they 
wrote and not in them. 

■It is not at this moment decided whether the 
befl; Roman tragedies, which are attributed to art 
author of the name of Seneca, are written by 
Seneca, the pliilofopher, or liim, w'bo for dif- 
tinction, is called Seneca the Tragic Poet. J ust us 
Lipsius, and Erasmus, give it. in favour of the 
philofopher. Enmus, however, infifts that he 
wrote only the firft four, his brother, the tragic 
poet, three, and that the other three ace written by • 
tjifee difFerent authors ; but this difpute has given 
rife to a hundred conjectures, till,' at length, ga-. 
tbeiitigas it has gone, Father Brumoy will-have 
iVtbat neither of the SENECAs had any hand in thefe 
|ji$ceS,,'bdt that, they were written by an aaonyrnous 
attfhoi;,. .cone,eafed 'his own name to fubftitutc, 
pat much more celebrated in literature, 
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The' probability is, that -.they 'had both a coh- 
cern in them.' AH the- biographers'’of, S eneca, 
•the philofopher, agree, that he wrote 'fburtra^ediest; 
thefehis brother might have fatheredi<and’hc;might 
alfo have been alfifted in the corapofitibn, df«the 
rett ; but the other, being occupied in ftudies of, a 
more. foWiffle) nutate; he' SB^ht KItve conceived it 
improper to enter the lifts, on-ia fubjeet that would 
not only ’ havfc enticed loitn from his .other purfaitsi 
but have involved him in inconvenient .■ con^ 
troverfics. 

Leaving this point, ' however, as it ever will 
remain' undecided, let us examine the tragedies 
themfelves; which, though they weie in places 
heavy, turgid, and itdlated, have many true beau- 
ties; proving that if tafte was facrificed in them, it 
was as in others, a facltifice to the limes, 

Nero, whofe ridiculous prctenfions to works 
of merit, were as vain as hiis genius was contempti- 
blei gave a monUrous and fantaftic .air tO'all objects 
around -hitni The poets* tcfok the lame tone, apd 
SfeNKCA'was obliged' to cbirform. Again. The 
extravagance' and’falfe dignity wdth ' which /pieces 
were at that time reprefented to impofe upon the 
people. The fuhject was' aisvays taken from re-; 
Jigion; gods were brought on the ftage;' aud it wa$ 

n 2 
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ImpofliBle to in'fert too much bombaft in their fex- 
preffions. . The eclat inti'oduced into the mufic of 
the cfaorus» ‘^the marvellous magnificence of the 
fcenes, allj to be of a piece, went prodigioufly be- 
yond nature. 

It was neccflary in every way to ftrike the pub- 
lic with aftonilhment. In proportion as the thea- 
tres were enlarged, fo they enlarged the figures of 
ihe actors. . They, walked upon ftilts, they ufed a 
porte-voice, and covered their faces with mafques 
which refembled thofe characters they reprefented. 
All riiis was neceflary to delude a nation "who 
pante^. iff turn now and then from the horrihle pic- 
tUriei prefented every day to their fight by that un- 
natural- and infatiable monftcr their fovereign ; who 
Hot, content with deftroying an infinite number of 
the moft illuftrious citizens of Rome, ccainiving at 
poifoning his father, attempting to drown his mo- 
ther, and afiafinating bis wife and his brother, to 
1)0^. np the.meafure of his .abt^minable -enmes, 
faerificed the very man whqin.tee had.Conipelled to[ 
throw this' veil over thq eyes of hi.s fubjects, that 
jffiqy imigltt be cbverted frpm the juft and equita- 
SSd jcevehge which at length, to fave their ftnk- 
lrc^ou|r, became the reward of his igpqrant 
pridq, cowardice, and bis diabolical 

eifU-elty, . 
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Niero incQfporWed the ' natural enielty of his 
character with the artificial fubjects on ihe ftage. 
If a ,pbet would write a piece to pleafe hini it was 
impp-l^ble to ihed too ranch blood. This raonfirous 
mixture of barbarity, and love for theatrical. re» 
prefeiitations carried him to the raoft extravagant 
lengiihs. He InHiiiUed .ifie jfeafts jUvenalia, which' 
were Celebrated iBhonGitt , of his.naotherj.at the very 
moment that .he . meditated her deftruction.. The 
pomp iijtroduced in thefe'is inconceivable. Nothing 
could- go beyond the parade except the yanity with 
which he expofed his incorrigible folly, .Among 
the reft -he offered the produce of his. chin, when he 
was lliaved for the firft drae, to Jupiter C^pito* 
LINUS- He obliged perfons of the firft dif- 
thiction to jrerfurm, different parts. He himfelf 
fung the fable of Atis^ and the JBacckaniesy while 
Burrhus and Senbca were commanded to ex- 
cite the fpectarors to applaud. 

SuETONtus informs us, that w/fi'eri Nero per^ 
fonaied.on the ftage, he filled his hair with golden 
powder td referable Apollo; and whxle’Ee -fung 
and accompanied himlM with the lyre, the fol^ 
diets with, the point of’ the jTword exto'rfed ap- 
plaule’Froni tas people. 


All this ferves to. induce a belief, that howevet 
the ftoical aufterity and gravity of Sp-nec.\ 
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inc^ne, him to be filcnt as to the hand he ha'd in 
thofe tragedies, they were either written or con- 
nived at by him; and that whatever there is atnifs in 
them be was compelled to admit, and whatever ex- 
cellent fprurig from, his own genius. 

It muft be allowed that they contained, in places, 
fome mod admirable morality. In the chorufes, in 
particular, tfaete arc brilliant fentences^ -filled with 
fuperb images,' and ^xprefied “in beautiful verfe' 
Upon the whole, though taken altogether, they can- 
not ferve as patterns for dramatic writing;- though 
the admirers of the great ftoic pbilofopher, may feel 
there being attributed to him as degrading to the me- 
mory of rheir favourite; yet, with al! their faults, and 
with all lus high reputation, they contain, clogged, 
perhaps, and fettered with unworthy and difgraceful 
pallages impelled by the glare of a tyrant’^ fal- 
chion, fcndraents which might legitimately emanate 
from the foul of StNiCA. 


1 here were other tragic poets , among the.Ro- 
mans, but we know very little of them. Marcus 
Atti li us wrote tragedies^ but^ his %Ie was bar- 

and‘LuciKi'us' 

tsuk Bim the -Iron Poet. 


PuBtius PoMpoNius, who was the relation 
and intimate friend of wrote tragetfies at 
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tlje time of the emperor Claudius v/ho very much 
admired them. Publius feems to have written 
with a more independaut fpirit than Seneca; for. 
Fab I us fays, that beihg defired by the emperor 
to take certain paffages out of his pieces, he an- 
fwered, “ I ihall appeal to the people.” He was 
rjot lefs diftinguiOied in the army than on the the- 
atre; for Tacitus tells us, that he was once re- 
warded with the honour of a triumph. 

SuLPiTius is fpoken of as an author of merit. 
Cicero calls him the tragic orator. Strabo fpeaks 
of Diodorus of Alexandria, who acquired con- 
fiderable reputation in his tragedies. Athen^us 
tells us of Leontine, Ovid of Tur.vn’ius, Ac- 
RON of AristiUs Fuscus, and Propertius of 
PoNTHicus; but, indeed, there was fcarcely an 
eminent man among the Romans but had fomething 
to do with the theatre. The ancient grammarians 
have given an account of the Thyejlm of Grac- 
chus, the Alcmeon of Catullus, the Adrajlus of 
CiESAR, the Ajax of Augustus,' the Oefavut 
M^ccentas, and the Medea of Ovid;- but they fay 
that thefe tragedies are all lofl, and 'that the Ipfs is 
not worthy to Be regretted. 
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PLAUTUS AND TERKNCK, AND THE PROGRESS OF 
COMEDY IN ROME, 


To this moment, perhaps, comedy has. not been 
cnucally defined.. It is not the ancient, or the 
comedy of Phrynichus and his followers, becaufe 
there is foniething Ihoc kingly revolting in holding 
up men by their names and proclaiming their vices 
and follies to the world, and comedy ought not to 
revolt an audience. It is not the middle, or the 
comedy of Aristophanes and his followers, be- 
caufe, though the man is not named, if he be not 
fb reprefented as to be known to all the world, the 
audience cannot be fatisfied; if he be fo known, 
they muft be fhocked on the fide of humanity, and 
comedy ought not fo excite ?Ulrer:of thefe confe- 
q^tiences. It cannot he the new, or the comedy of 
^ENAND’EB, and his foilawcrsi becaufe, though in 
Jis, fpecies of comedy ^th '^ames and' circum-' 
^ttccs-are feigned, yet the licence is fb wide and 

ddMye, that -there is fcarcely any province fW 
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whole circle of the drama that it might not em- 
brace, and comedy fiiould neither foar nor de- 
generate. 

Comedy appears then to be the eflence of Me- 
N AN D er’s plan applied by an ingeniouspoet to man- 
ners, time, and place j and fo managed as to repte- 
fent common life fo exact, fo animated, and fo faith- 
ful, that the author, the actors, and the fpectators, may 
go away fatisfied- with one another. • Not a portrait, 
but a picture j not the likencfs of an individual, but 
a refemblance of the %vhoIe audience ; nay, of the 
whole world, of human nature. Every thing above' 
this trenches upon tragedy, every thing below it 
links into farce. 

Merely to laugh and to cry, isf to indulge Ivro 
emotions of the mind derived from the fatrie origin, 
and which have fo very little to do with the heart 
that one is not always a fign of joy, nor the- bther 
of grief. When I fee a'chara6ter put into all fitijationi 
but thofe which are natural to it, -I thirik of 9 
giroom exercifing a* managed horfc i and after be- 
coming fatigued with-his botaids, his leapSj' antf 'his 
caprioles, I. long to, fee him walkl In Ihort- let -no 
poet expect to pfoduce a real com'bdy who cannot 
excite every emotion of the foul 'Without' imWorthily 

VOL. I. o 
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furprifing the heart, or reproaching the under- 
ftanding. 

If this be any thing like the true definition of 
comedy, we mull delpair of finding it in any re- 
pute among the Romans; for Terence came very 
farAortof it in one fefpect, and Plautus went 
very far beyond it in the other ; and^as to any comic 
writers but thofe, what did they produce but pityful 
farce,, and contemptible buffoonery. 

€oinedy, in Rohje, did not eftablifh itfelf , fyf|e. 
mat^a% and by degrees as it did in Greece; 
for ■^’.iiAtjTps wrote for the . theatre during the 
time of Livius' Andronicus, and Terence, 
who was nine years old when Plautus died, mull 
of courfe have been cotemporary with Pacuvius 
and Accius; fo that every thing ferious and 
coniic,. good and bad, came at once; and fo it was 
found a kind welcome among the 
Roma^. • Qn -this account their theatre adopted 
ifltUferiminately eyery fpecies of .dramatic amufe- 
ftt'^at, from the loftieft tragedy to the moll miferable 
ar^, that which was- abfurdefl was the moll 
ad^ed 

Had-ihe taffc' of the Romahs admitted of -re- 
.^larity, anii 'Jerence might certainly 
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have gone a great way towards eftablinaing a cii- 
terion for comedy; but Plautus, in compliance 
%\ith the times, proftituted that real wit whi'.fi he 
certaitily poflefled, and which, p'-opcrly and rclb- 
lutely cxercilcd, might have Ihauiei. ihe people out 
of rhofc mon'froijs farircs and grof> farces, which 
dii'giaccd the llage; and Tlrknce, dctermiMed 
upon a reform, went to the other extreme and ex- 
hibited, as an object of public admiration, a 
coirect indeed, in pci feet proportion, mcafureil rnU 
compalfed to a nicety; but which wanted Marti, 'ij 
animation, and fpirit ; ferious without ituered, 
good without' a motive, and viituous without in- 
ducement. 

It was faid that the impures of TKREsrcft fpoke 
more modcIHy than the honeft w'omen of Plautus; 
therefore both were out of place. It mull, be al- 
lowed, however, that the praife -of the candid, and 
the fcnhble is eminently duo to both thefc poets ; 
but the manners were too corrupt for any SBafanable 
hope of reformation. The talk was' Herculean; and 
if Aristophanes, who laid about him fbundiy, 
I'paring-neiiher fiiend nor foej-could wca'kno reforin 
in poliOied Greece^ bur on the' contrary, much 
mifehief, how, Jhould P lautus» without The. fauje 
club, or the ftrengthTo rvield it, expect a refornaih 
barbarous Rome; and if Menander, w^h. the 

o a 
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grace of eloquence, tlie purity of reafon, rnd ths 
beauty of truth, could make no iiuprcllion ou le- 
<;ieant minds, once accudoined to love viuue, how 
fiiould Tcrcn'cc hope that cions from thefe exo- 
tics, which had drooped and died at home, fhould 
flouri/h into ftrengih and beauty in an uncongenial 
foil. 


Plautus has been warmly praifcdaiid feverely 
cenlured. Varro fays, that if the Mufes were to 
ipeak Latin they would certainly fpeak in the lan- 
guage of Plautus*. It is .the opinion’ of Cicero, 
Gelj.ius, Macrobius, Lirsius, and others, that 
his genuine ridicule, tlie truth of his characters, the 
plcafentry and poignancy of his wit, and the force 
of bis faiire, have fet him far beyond all the other 
Homan comic writers. On the contrary, another 
-troop of critics, headed by Horace, cenfure his wit 
hi tlte fevereft terms, as unintelligible, grofs, ob.- 
feenc, and void of that beauty and truth lo efleutia| 
in. the comppfition of comedy. 
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i LAT7 ruSj nof being able to do v;hat he v/ifhed, 
did what he could. ’Tis a couftant,- but lamentable 
excufe, to fay all this mull be done to coniply with 
the tafte of the times. In this cafe an author does 
not write for the inaruction of the world, the woild 
inRiuct him what to wtite. Plautus thus tired 
out, very loon, by the bye, of inaructing others, wai 
willing enough to take ihefe inftruciious hirnfelf, 
preferring profit to fame ; for which poetic fin he is 
laid to have been fe^eicly pumfltfcd;.for, being a 
covetous man, after he had amafied a fortune by his 
works, he became a bankrupt, and worked as a jour- 
neyman miller to procure himfclf a fufaliaancc. 


As to Terence, though Plautus had cer- 
tainly a ftronger genius, atid a more feiwid imagina- 
tion, he will long coiuimie to live in the knowledge 
and.eflimation of all nations with a certain and 
decided reputation ; and yet it is a reputation that 
does not excite much envy. It is in i-ain'to deny 
that without Menander thcie could -h^ve ' been 
no ERENi_E, but yet aIkn AN or.R having wotten 

^ T expoXed vice whhofit cixpoliftg;- 

individuals, having attempted lo fiBiplify^comedy m 
jREjcE as jSsscfiYLus had EmpHfiqdXmgfedy'j th^ 
good lenfe of Terence in preferving this treafiire 
which he had the fortune to find, and the modeftvr 
fo .give to tne world as free from alloy aspoffiblcv 
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Cannot be enough commended; and it is not becaufe 
be has laboured to tranlinit to pollerity.the reputation 
of Men.+ nder that we mult deny reputation to 
him. 

It is faid, that though Homer ought moftto be 
admired, Virgil ought moll to be copied, for, 
though Virgil is an imitator of Homer, yet the 
hylcof Virgil will ever beget him a higher degree 
of literary reputation; and yet who would not, after 
all this, rather be Homer rtran Virgil? And fo of 
Tlrekcej hi.s dialogue is full of beauty, polifli, 
and regularity ; his characters are natural, exact, 
and finilliedj and his conduct cha lie, proper, aind, 
decorous; but he has no variety, his plots have a 
(irefume ranienefs,' and his feene and his characters 
have nothing to do with one another; all which 
forces his ,very admirers to remark that he is only 
perfect as far as he goes. "I'he fact is, that every 
thing in Terence is Creek c.xcept the language. 

On the other hand, as T kk ence was not original 
like Menas HER, and had not the genius, tlie wit 
add the fire, of Me nan her, though his ftyle, and 
tfie nierit of having conveyed the rcfemblance of 
that’Sdfnirabie p'Oet to 'pdlknity, will be grat'ofully 
aeHnoVjledged by every admirer ot dili&entmduftry; 
yet - F' would m-lijcr - be Me n an oer with all hjji 
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obligations to Terence, than Terence with all 
his obligations to Menander. 

The diHinction between Plautus and Te- 
rence fccnisto be this. Plautus gare an un- 
bridled licence to his wit, Tluence ctnbed his too 
tightly; cenfurable this in either cafe. C/ksar 
wiflies that Terence had poflbffed the vis comica 
of Plautus, and yet he acknowledges that it was 
indelicate and coarfe. Quintilian, Pater- 
cullus, and others of the ancients have wiflied 
Plautus to have had the uibauity and purity of 
Terence, which Erasmus fays may bo conlidcred 
as a criterion of the Latin language, and yet this 
urbanity is allowed to be cold and tame. 

Both Englifh and French critics, fnpporting 
their opinions by ancient authorities, have written 
as oppolltely on this fubjcct as froft is to fire'; fome 
maintaining that Plautus is neglected, for "that he 
poITeffed every neceffary reqaifite of a firft rate 
dramatic genius; others that he is a mi-ferablc farce* 
writer, and beneath contempt or criricifm;- and, tis . 
to Terence, fcarccly have you .fliiit up ooe au- 
thority by which you learn that no.-Wie heauty or 
refined elegance- can go beyond hiui, but you open 
another where he is faid. to have been fo dull, .that 
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there are but two paffanes in his fix plays that ftand 
the finallell chance of provoking a fmile. 

Jiiflice, therefore, I think, will take a middle 
courl’e, and incline us to believe that though the 
reputation of Plautus and Terence, as imitators 
of Aristophanes and Menander, may admit 
of a conlidcrable deduction; yet had they not been 
lettered by the f.dfe tafie of that country in which 
thejk wrote, and which would admit of no innovation 
but what was Greek, they might, from their own in- 
trinfic merit, have eftablillted a much more brilliant 
reputation. 
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CHAP. X. 


FARCHS, pan-1 OBSERVATIONS. 

Oi. Rome, v;hcrc the dramatic art did not come 
_onvard in its natural gradation, but wlicre a tafte 
for tragedy comedy, farce, pantomime, fatire 
marque, tragiccomedy, and every thing rcgula 
and irregular prevailed, juft as whim or caprice 
governed the moment, it is difficult to give a di- 
gefted account of the ftage. ® 

We have feen that grofs fatires and buffoonerv 
ngmally prevailed, and that thefe fatires and this 
»ibooncry were born from drunken feafts and 
thercfoi e, full of indecency and licentioufnef ’ a„d 
afler . ,tey a<r„„.d .h. fonn of 
m oft ithcment kind agai„a ,he fuppoftd vices 

f P— i„ d.is ib,c wf 

■ein puhibucd; but their fpirit^ however was 

were admitted 

VOL. I. t^’ey were, at different- 
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times, the leading favourites of the people *, to thef 
rejection, at intervals, of the works of thofc poets 
who had, as we have feen, laboured with fo much 
induftry, and to fo little purpofe to amend a bad 
talle. 

Pantomimes were alfo, at times, prodigiouHy 
followed. Thefe flourilhed in Rome during the 
reign of Augustus. Some fay they originated 
at that time, but this is not the truth j for there can 
be no doubt but they were* antecedent even to the 


♦ It Will be here material to notice that the fatires of the Greeks 
differed eireritially from thole of the Romans, though both may be 
denominated fai'ce j a fpecies of dramatic entertainment no doubt 
antecedent to all others. The fatiies, or farces, of tfie Greeks, 
were little pieces admitting of cither tragic or comic fubjccts treated 
in the way of burlefqiie. Thofe of the Romans were poems mingled 
with liitier invectives aguinll vice. The objection againfl both is that 
they were impure and indecent to a monftroiis degree ; for while the 
Grecians, to lelieve their tragedies, than which nothing can be moie 
chaftc and pure, introduced mobs of drunken fatyrs, whence the title 
of thefe pieces, the Romans expofed, without mincing the inaltei, by 
lafcivious and obfccnc defcriptions and attitudes, thofe vice.- tliey af- 
fected to hold up to pubhc fcorn ; nay wc arc told, by way of a very 
curious remedy agiunlt vice, which to a degree horrid and compli* 
cate ttO people ever encouraged fo much as the Romans, that ac- 
-ftefles weire expofed naked, after the piece was over, to do away any 
impreflibi) the Roman youths might have received from thofe charms 
which had been veiled from their %ht. 
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Grecian Chorus *. They were introduced at Romr 
hy Pylaues and Bathyllus. Pylades was 
celebrated for ferious fubjects, -and JBathyllus 
for comic. 

Vv'hai wc are told of ihefe pantomimes is beyond 
meafure alloni bing, Seneca confcfies he had a 
real tafte and palfion for them. Lucian tells us, 
that thoiigli nmte and unaliilted by cither poetry or 
nniGc. they were as aiTecting as the tragedies and 
comedies of their bed writers; but a.s. pantomimes, 
the only part of the diamain which the Romans im- 
proved on the Greeks, w'ere the lall and moft fe- 
rious innovation, and as they led to all thofe factions 
and' dilfentions, druggling with which the theatre 
received its death wound, they (hall reft till we 
have feen in what manner poor tragedy and comedy 
were tofted about in that agitated fea of fwelUng, 
broken, and jarring interefts, the Roman theatre. 

Soon after regular pieces were introduced, .fa- 
tires were neglected, and continued to be fo during 
the time the poets themfelves performed in tHeir 

* It will be proved in its place tliat not only pantomime is mors 
than three thoufand years old, indeed one inftance has already been 
^Iven in Trirsnuj^'s dance of T&e Ctanc, but that opera, \vhich is 
luppoled to have had exigence only two hundred yearn, is a,n im- 
p^o\cment ol the ancient chorus. 

P 2 
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own dramas. But the youths of Rome, tired of 
tragedies, at length took poOclfion of the theatre, 
where they performed fatires by way of interlude, in 
the place of the chorus. To conciliate alfo the fuff- 
rages of the Romans for this innovation on dramatic 
jegulrrity, they produced pieces in imitation of the 
Greek fatires, which were partly fottous and partly 
comic. 

To fuch a pitch was this carried, that the com- 
mon people! who relifhed nothing but groffnefs and 
buffoonery, in the midft of the regular performances 
were continually calling for athletic feats, tumbling, 
and bear dancing. One of the comedies of Te- 
rence is laid to have be,en thus interrupted feveral 
times during the two ^rft reprefcntations, and the 
performers were obliged to quit the theatre, to 
make plaqe for rope-dancers and gladiators; for, 
bad this not been complied with, a further repre- 
fentation of the comedy would never have i?een 
permitted*. 


* Voltaire fays that in Engiand every thing' is nwh. That f^ 
we are entertAined witii ball baituij^y cock fighting, or boxing, we arc 
content to put up with the moft naferable oatiagcii on good fenlc 
and pvobabdity in our theatic^, SVhen he this, he is fpeaking 
of and ridiculing tlic jefting of the grave-diggers in what W,, 

calls the churchyard ttf the king*s palace* ^V liai niuft he have 
he fpoken of the Roman mob, wiio preieued danchg bears \o the 
elegant and regular Tskesce. 
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The tragi'Coaicdies, however, in a great mea- 
fure reconciled this; and as the perfomiers wcie 
freed men, the citizens conlidered them in as rc- 
fpectable a light as the poets. Thus an amnefty 
was at length agreed on, the chorus was permitted 
in its place, and they were contented to perfonn the 
fatircs by way of aftet-picces. 

Before the time of Sc ip to, the African — who 
forae believe to have had a hand, together with 
Lelius his friend, in the comedies of Te hence — 
the fenators and the Roman knights affifted at the 
fpectacles promifeuouny with the plebeians; the 
only dilUnction paid to the patricians wa.s, the ple- 
beians were obliged to find every thing in prepara- 
tion for them. Afterwards, however, there was a 
ponfiderable difference made between them, and it 
was from this time that the theatres grew into regu- 
larity, which ended in the building of amphitheaties 
in a flyle prodigioufly large and allonilhingly mag- 
pificent. In the amphitheatre built by ]tn.n;s 
C..ES AR we are told that a hundred thoufand perfons 
could be commodioufly feated. In thefe buildings 
were placed orcheftras where the fenators fat ; and, 
in a diftinguifhed eminence, the emperor, and his 
family ; the patricians had alfo places fet apart for 
them, and the plebeians occupied the remaining 
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Augustus added a fuperb covering of purple 
to the theat’-e fur the convenience of the fpectators : 
he alfo boilt poiticos; and linding that Julius 
CjEsar had loftfonie of his popularity by not pay- 
ing that . tfeonon to their au.ufement expected by 
the pnbliL, he hitnfelf made it his Itudy to apply 
very clolely to whatevei could engage their intei eft 
through the medium of promoting their pkafures. 
Ke was very exact in his atteisdance at the theatre; 
and when indily olition, or affairs of ftate prevented 
his peilotal appeaiaiice, be never failed to fend 
fom,e of his family to reprefent him and make bis 
excufes to the people, in this manner, mingling 
policy with their enjoyments, he infinuated himfelf 
w'lth greater certainty into their affections, and 
carried all his poitjts fo well by this ingenious and 
ienfible conduct, that he never found it difficult to 
broach meafurcs which, had they been introduced 
in a isiode left enticing, might have been conlidered 
as dangerous novelties * 

The Romans had in their entertainments the 
moll fupeib machines, in fome of which chaiiots 
traverfed the theatre; iti others gods delcended 


day told of this, Augustus anfwcred, * it is right to 
admiriifter to the people’s folly that their attention may be diverted 
irom things of coniequence,* 
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rfirough the roof ; and a third fort were fo conftructed 
fb as to fupport charactcis which appeared to be 
flying. On thefe they ventured fo much at hazard, 
that many dreadful accidents bcfel them. We are 
told in Suetonius that an actor who was perform- 
ing the part of Icarus, in the prefence of Nes.o, 
fo exerted himfelf that though he fabled the charac- 
ter, he realifed the catailrophe ; for falling from a 
prodigious height, he was dafhed to pieces, and the 
emperor was coveted with his blood* 

Among the Romans it w-as very frequently the 
cuftom for two actors to perform the fame part in 
conjunction, that is to fay, one I'poke and another 
acted. The following circuraftancc is faid to have 
given rife to it. 

Livius An DROK icus, Avho has been already 
mentioned as the firft regular poet, and who per- 
formed in his own pieces, gave the audience fuch 
fadsfaction that they frequently obliged him to re- 
peat the moft pleafing paiTages. One day he was 
encored fo often that, by mere dint of exertion, he 
became extremely hoarfe. Rather than fail of their 


* To give at once an idea of the incredible magnificence of the 
Roman Ibge* The feene alone in the theatre of Marcus Scaurus 
was ornamented with three hundrtd and iixly columns and three 
thousand ilatiies. 
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entertainment, the audience made another actor re*- 
cite the words, and entreated Andronicus to fup- 
ply the action. This he did fo much to their con- 
tent, that they immediately adopted this mode as an 
improvement on their former plan; for, having now 
nothing to attend to but theaction, they found that the 
performer was much more animated ; which, it will 
be feen, was extremely necelfaiy when we confider 
how vaft their theatres were, that they performed in 
inaflcs, and that the movement of their mouths and 
mufcles could not be fo accurately diftinguifiied as 
p afeertain whether they fpokc or not. 

When this cuftom came to be more perfect, a 
finger chofen whofe voice had the nearefb 
refemblance to that of the actor. This finger 
was placed in a convenient fituation towards the 
back of the ftage. He always fpoke in a certain 
meafure regulated upon fixed mufical principles, 
which meafure alfo regulated the gefticulation and 
deportment of the actor. In addition to this, when- 
leveral performers fung together, a man! with iron 
flioes' beat time with his feet, which could not fail 
to be heard by all thofe who bore a part. 

This extravagant propenfity for action intro-- 
duced, as we have feen, pantomimes. . Thefe were 
found, however, alarming and dangerous. The cx- 
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4reme paffion the people had for thefe fort of enter- 
tainmentsgave rife to csbals, and cabals begat fac- 
tions. They even wore uniforms to dijftinguifh the 
^fferent fpecies of pantomime each efpoufed in 
imitation of thofe who conducted the race-chariots 
at the CIRCUS. They called thcmfelves the blues 
and the greens j and, at length, thefe factions ex-. 
Cited the moll dangerous tumults. 
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CHAP. XL 


ACTORS, AND THE CONCLUSION OF THE ROMAN 
THEATRE. 


Xhe manner in which the Romans paid attention 
to any thing was of fo rude a kind, that the compli- 
ment was feldom either an honour, or an advantage; 
whereas the Greeks knew how to, render a diliincdon 
more welcome by the mode of conferring it. It ia, 
on this account, perhaps, we have been told that the 
profeflion of an actor was difreputable at Rome, 
though honourable in Greece*, for there is no- 
thing elfe that feems to lend probability to this 
report. 

The actors in Rome were freed men, and en- 
joyed all the immunities of other citizens; but' 
there were two circumftances which feemed to place 
them differently in rank to the actors in Greece. 
In Greece, the bed authors were the belt actors, 

A Frei-rh author, fpeaking of tliis c’rcuraftaRCC, fays, that, in 
regard to fiC-:-, FR\^’CE imitates bothGRLKcr and Rome j fo; 
tliat the Frcnca confider actors after the manner of the Romans, 
find live ainon^ them after the manner of the Giccks, 
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and they were brfidcs, as we have feen, very I16- 
iio'irably employed; whereas few of the rvoman 
aiKliors were actors; and, except in one or two in- 
ftunces, nothing can be laid of their rank, for 
Plautus was a miller's man, and Tjjrencf, .vas a 
T!ie other cncuinftance is, that though 
men oF high rank and confideiahle employment, 
frota ediles to emperons, were actors, yet they were 
not profellionaliy lo, but in the nature of amateurs; 
and on this acc<»ani th^y co.i!d not have kept up 
their diiiincium oil’ the flTge h -d diey not affected 
to look down on thole, without whole aihltance 
they would have cut a dcfpicable figure on it. 

Thus acting in Rome was a profelfion by itfclf; 
and it is on this account, probably, it grew into 
fuch aftoniHiing repute. In Giiee<'e it vra.s no un- 
common thing for autliors to leach actors their man- 
ner ; to note, incafure, and point the cadence, that 
the aoorsmiglii be tutored into reciting an.d finging, 
as regularly as boys arc in a cathedral. In Rome 


* This 1*5 no detiuclion from their merit, but rather an honoura- 
ble ir'.butc to. it. It IS only mentioned heic to fiiew that men of 
n.us in focicty are rareUed fioM appearance o-dy, juft a& a boukis 
efiiniJtedby the guiidiiuTs of its binding. The mind of the man, 
and the coiuents of tlm book bein^; confidcied as mattcis of no 
confc'iiicntc. 
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all this was unneceffary ; actors, as to rcprefciUation, 
could teach authors. 

What aftonifliing things we are told of jEsop 
and Roscius, who were preceptors in eloquence, 
vEsop in particular, to Cicsao, The action of 
this great man, like that of D£imostheni.s, was de- 
fective, ’till with unwearied attention he had ftudied 
under thefe actors; from whom he imbibed fg.ch 
commanding powers of attracting and perfuading 
his hearers by the force of his gefture, the modu- 
lation of his voice, and the grace of his action, 
as to be acknowledged the greateft orator of an- 
tiquity * 

^sop performed tragedy, and Roscius come- 
dy; therefore, juft as we fay tragedy and comedy, 
or Grelcb and Rome, giving the ancient title the 
firtt diftinction, fo we fay iEsop and Roscius, but 
there can be no doubt but Roscius had more uni- 
verfal merit than JEsop. Of this his reodefring 
Cicero s oration not only perfectly intelligible 


♦ There cannot be a doubt /l^sov and Roscitrs in their 
jnftructions to Cicero, laid the foiuidtiuon of all tliifrfe extraneonij 
and fport^ve faliies of hnmour, through which, at thib moment, the 
lives and property of individuals arc eloqiiemly jefled away, for it 
mutt be alloived that there was much ttage wit, and many clap-traps 
in the oratory of CiczMm 
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but greatly interefting by gefture alone is a mod 
aftonifiiing proof. His judgment is fpoken of in 
terms of wonder. He taught acting to all ranks, 
by which he amaffed prodigious riches, and never 
failed at firft fight to predict the degree of progrefs 
his fcholar would make. He had fuch ftrength of 
mind, and fuch acute perception, that he penetrated 
the very receffes of the heart. No wonder fuch a 
man fhould command the paflions of his audience*. 

Roscius certainly was immenfely rich. His 
falary was equal to three thoufand pounds a year; 
and as he performed very late in life, as he made 
incredible fums by teaching, and as he had led a 
pretty regular life, a few freaks with Sylla and 
others excepted, by which he was rather likely to 
gain than to lofc, by the time he arrived to eighty- 
one, at which age he died, he mutt have realized 
a monftrous fum. 

All the great men, who were coteinporary with 
Roscius and furvived him, pay the moft entbu- 
fiattic tributes of love and etteem to his memory. 
Cicero regreted him moft Fervently. “ Where,” 

* Roscius feems, In his way, to have been ft Lavatvr, yet fo 
gopd an actor that had he airnnied in Lavater’is prefence a chai*acter 
totally ditTerent from hib own, he would certainly have created a 
bleinifti in the infallibility of the phiilognomilh 
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raid he, in one of his mofl celebrated orations, « is 
" the man among us v.iio has fo haidened a mind 
anrt fo unfeeling a hcau, as not to be deeply af 
“ fk-ted at the death of Roscius'” Catullus 
compares his form, with all its imperfections, to the 
refulgent beauty of the riiing fon. Indeed he might 
have gone on through the fplendor of all the ftages 
of that luminary; for, .f we may credit the nu- 
merous culcgiums on his merit and virtues, he was 
glorious even m his decline. 

^ The character of JEsop was in every refpect 
different. As an actor he confined himfelf to tra- 
gedy, which by this time had gone far beyond de- 
clamaiiou,, aimof the only diflinction it attained in 
Grllce; he feems to have perfected the acting of 
tragedy by infufing into hi.s very foul the feniimmits 
and feelings of the character he had to reprefent. 
Tlutauc-u tells us, that, one day, he performed 
Jireusj and in that p^rt in which he conliders how 
lie may befl kill Tiiylstl.., he worked himfdf into 
fochapucb of imgovernabie anger, that a fervanr 
happening to pai.s by, he firuck at him ivith his 
Iccptre and laid him dead at his feet. 

ASsopw-as one of the greateft voluptuaries of 
his time, and tliis may ferve to give an idea of the 
prodigious riches which were the rewaid of thea 
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trical talents in Rome. If an aclor could have 
emulated the extravagance of Lucullos and 
others, and refined \ipon gluttony till the value of a 
fingle difh fhoiild amount to five hundred pounds ; 
what mull have been his emoluments? ^sop is 
find to have gone on h\ this profiilinn duri»ig a long 
hfc; and, at length, fo fin* fiom d) ing iulolvent, to 
have left ins (bn enough to enable him to play the 
fame game over again with additnms and improve- 
ments; for not content with colUy Uiilies, he added 
collly beverage, prcfciuing hisgiicUs with diffolved 
pearls*" to walh down Rewed tcjugucs of fpcaking 
and hnging birds. 

yF.sop, ow’ing, ppihaps, to his profligate way cf 
living, fi.ll off’ greatly unvards the latter part of his 
life. I'bis failure of his powers induced him to re- 
tire from the Hagc, and when, with the vanity of a 
veteran, inflead of liffcning to prudence, and con-^ 
tenting himfelf with the well earned laurels he wore, 
he rafhly expofed himfelf, many yeai\s after he had 


♦CLroPATRV, we are told, regaled An rosy in the ^ime man- 
ner. To be fure tl.cfc thiniji .ue as incied.Lle as they are cor- 
teniptible. A uag who cj»ole, hy v, a) of recoiKihpo-cmhil-ty v.‘lr*i 
jjrobabil’ty, to put u ludicrous condracr.On on tins rcafoii 

ip this uuuner. Any thjng is faid to he diliolved that is tiiade aw 
with, and tints -rEsop and CLr-OPMRA, tu piovtoc then tuends 
wuh a dinner, ieiu their jewels to the pawR-bivlcci’s. 
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retire'd, on the opening of Pompey’s theatre. The 
Romans received his ineffectual efforts to ple^ 
'‘vith a mixture of pity and contempt. 

What has injured the confequence of the Roman 
actors and, indeed, moft of thdrmen of genrt 
thetr having fo far let down their pride fs to mix 

^ yl la could go no where without his herd of poets 
nmhcians, actors, and mimics; in which frolics 

Roscius IS reproached with having joined in the 
mummery of Sokex and Mataobius. 

Senii V*- to the 

ZIT the wedding of 

vith him Sergius had fuch intfreft 

nh him as to get rewards from him, and make him 

confer fevo™, Crx„Hn,., a„ac...6, M 

She attended him in his excurfions; her equipase 

'vasprodigiouflyexpenfive; till, at length, Ve bf 
came the mimic reprefentative in Rom., o^wL; 

‘ was afterwards the reality in Egyp t*. 

Sou?o?““”f 
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After all, thoxigh the merit of the Roman actors 
muft have been very great and extraordinary, yet 
there is fomething extremely revolting iu the 
ftrange and inconvenient mediums by which tlie 
pieces were reprefented to the audience. One of 
the actors fpoke while another accompanied him 
with proper gellurcs. The voice of the reciter 
was conveyed through a tube of brafs, for other- 
wife how could it have been heard by fo large an 
aflerably. In order to give a ftronger idea than 
more mufciilar gefticulation could do of the pafTion 
to be expreffed, monftrous maflss were worne, cx- 
prelTing joy on one fide of the face, and grief on 
the other; fo that if the gefticulator did not take 


met With a cool return, the grew outrageous at her difgrace, and me. 
naced Auo usTtrs with a civil v ar. This induced him to write the 
following epigram, which 1 J,ave imitated, for I ever did* and I 
lope I ever fiiall difdain the fervility of mere tranflation. 


EPIGRAM. 

That Antony prefers an actreiV charms, 

Muft I, per force, take Fulvia to my arms i 
Fui.via the wife of Antony my fiicnd > 

*Tis vile, befidcs the labour's without end ! 

For, did r comfort all who difagVec 

Mongft wedded friends, fome one need comfort me * 

Hut ’tis Tvorfe yet — the peremptory fair ^ 

I.ove me, flic cries, or elfc for war prepare. 

Thui muft r chufe, to fi.iiib the difpute, 
BrU-ONA^s trumpet, or CytherKa»s flute; 

To be with laurel, or with myrtle crownM : * 

She' A dcvililh let the trumpet -found. 
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good care he mishit have congratulated his friend, 
with a fad couniciiance, or tnuidcred him with a 
llicrry one. 

Much ha'' been faid by various authors concein- 
ing the'b ir.alks ; more, indeed, than the fubject 
feems worthy of. It has been contended by fome, 
that the mak covered the head and flioulders, un- 
der an idea, I prefmne, that the head, thus en- 
larged, would throw the whole frame into fy- 
metry, when the body was raifed upon ftiits; but 
this -would have been a miferable ‘fliift, becaufe in 
proportion as the malk enlarged the head, and the 
ftiits lengthened the legs, the arms unfortunately 
■would have been ridiculoully too Ihort. Others 
are of opinion that the malk w'as hollow from the 
face} and, by taking a greater circumfeicuce, ap- 
peared to enlarge it, to which the helmit gave af- 
fiftance ; but thi.-. expedient, when we add the ftiits, 
will put the arras in the fame awkward predica- 
ment they were in before. The moft probable ac- 
count,- therefore, we have is, that the mafic was like 
gold beaters fkin, fo tranfparent, and fo artfully pre- 
pared and fixed, that the play of the mufcles 
Was plainly I’een through it, and that the eyes, the 
mouth, and the ears, were not concealed at all. 

On thefe malks they delineated carefully the 
features of the very' character that was to be repre- 
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fented. In other refpects, as by the mouth and the 
eyes are expr^ffed the vivacity and difordci of the 
paffions, the movements of the mind wete difernable 
througii this thin veil, and by this means the actor 
was never before the andiciice but the character. 

Thus, by the help of thefe maflts, age became 
youlh, and ug'inefs beauty. Puny tells us of an 
acircfs who pei formed comedy to admiration at a 
hundred years old, at which age otic fliould fuppofe 
her whole form would need a mafk. 

Wc are, however, far to feck in this bufincfs, 
and the farther we feek the lefs wc (hall be fatisfied. 
It is probable tint mafks of each of thefe dcri..‘p- 
tions wcie ulcd both in G’aeece and in Ro.ut 5 but 
it mufl have been entirely to enf nee exprcifion on 
account of the great di tance of the actor Aora the 
remote part of the fpectators ; an expedient, how-' 
ever, to remedy an iiicotncnicuce is not^a'per- 
fqction; and, in fpight of numbcrlcfs hiftoriahs, 
who unanimoully agree tli^ the effect ,of thefe 
nialks was beyond conception aftonilhing, in fpight 
of our conviction, as far as it relates to-pantomimic 
characters, the gcllures of which were, at the time 
of Rich, wonderfully exprelffve; mafks that cor 
vered the fliouldcrs, tnuft have been frightful and 
gigantic, inafiis which extended the fize of the 

It a 
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face fantaftic and groterque> and tr?nipaictit mafks, 
by the irnpoffibiliiy of leaving the apertiiics cor- 
rect, and of ftretching them fo as to play in unifoa 
with the mufcles, mud have exhibited an effect 
paralytic and ludicrou* ; and, in fpight of the pain- 
ter, who on thefe maflts laboured fo ingeniouQy 
to ports ay the mind, the more he came up to the 
truth and coirectnels of nature, the more we llsould 
be induced to fay, draw the curtain and let us fee 
** the picture,” 

But there are ftronger objections than thefe, 
the bed acting of ^sop and Roscius was without 
malks, and when they came to mere pantomimes, of 
which we are told fuch wonderful things, it is im- 
poflible to have conveyed a thoufandth pan of the 
expreffion they are reported to have contained, ex- 
cept by an undifguifed exeuion of the features *. 

In /hort, every exaggerated expedient, invented 


1 The teillmony borne to the cflchrify of thefe fantomiires 
truly affonlfliinr*. Aiuon^^ other inftdncea u is fd.d, that Demetrius, 
tynic phibfopher, lau^^hed at the tolly of the Rojvans tor per- 
irnttm" fo llrai>g;fc an cnteiuinment ; but i.avhig been, ’ft.th much 
difBcuUy prevailed upon to be pixrfeut at the reprefentathm of ono- 
of them, he was confounded with wonder* 'J'he liory reptefer/cd 
was the <ietc<ft!ori of Ma the whole pcnon.if^d by a 

fmpb aetor, who deferib^sd theT' iuttTvrew • Pnorous dikoveiing 
thtiii to Vulcan as they lay afleepj Vulcan forging th-“ in- 
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by art, and fubjlituted by neceffity, muft have been 
a departure froni nature; and the anfwer of a child 
might be anticipated, who fhould be aflced whether 
fo grofs a violation could be the perfection of that, 
art which can derive no merit but from its fideliiy 
as a repiefeatative of nature. 

The vagaries of Nero would claim no right to 
be mentioned here, being no more than the frantic 
acts of a magnificent madman, by profeffion an em- 
peror not an actor, had they not degraded the dra- 
matic tafte, and hafiened the theatre to its diifolution. 
Happy had it been,, however, fpr his country, and 
for humanity, bad he contented -himfelf with a dif- 
play of miniic greatnefs on thfe Hage ; if, f6r every 
minder in -tragedy he bad not perpetrated a hundred 
murders among his fubjects; if, with a love of thofe 
arts that humanize and correct the heart, he had not 
unnaturally blended everj' deteftable and fanguinary- 
Uailioii that can debafe and corrupt it. 

Poflefled as he was, without the fainieft fhadow of 


vifiWe net, and afterward-, catdiing them in it; the trouhk and con 
fufion of the lovers when they wuW not difentangle therafclves. 
the Celeft..J, funroundlng them with llmuis Rnd bunts of bu<rhter’ 
the of VENtrs, the humility of Mars, the triumph oA'u,.! 
CAtt; ana. i„ fhort, the whole fable; till, at length, the ph.lofopher 
wrought up 10 tl« higheft pitch of admiration, exclaimed, that the 
actor had no occafion for a tongue he fpoke to well with his hands 
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cither poetical, mufical, or theatrical abilities, he 
would be cotihdeied as the molt confummate prac- 
titioner in all ; and woe to thofe who did not unfe- 
t|uivoca!ly acknowledge his claim. It was enough 
that it was his fiat, and that he had proclaimed himfelf 
the firll artift; ’till, in this career of alternate folly 
and wickednefs, and growing fatiated with extorted 
applaul’e at home, he determined not only to make 
a mukcal and theatiical tour of his own empire, but 
to extend his vifit to Greecj;. 

Applaufe extorted at the point of the fword, 
attended Him wherever he went., , No one wai per- 
mitted to leave the theatre during 'the time of his 
performance, and, to manifeft the indignation that 
his performance naturally infpired would have been 
inftant death. It is faid that the novelty of an ein- 
jjcror on tlie ftage had at full fuch an effect- that 
the audience did not perceive an caill.quakc which 
really happened while he was finging; yet, when 
the firft luovemeuts of their curolity liad fubfided, 
men leaped privately f>'om the walls to cfcape from 
fuch an abfurdity; and women prciended to fall 
into fainting fits as an exciife to be carried out; 
while the ibldiers were' fp vigilant in enforcing 
applaulc that the Iot»fes-and' actions of men tyerc 
not ihci r own. An old fenator named Vespasian 
who bad fallen afleep, during one of thefc per- 
formances, narrowly cfcapcd w'itli his life. 
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The arts he ufed to obtain the victory over the 
performers were truly contemptible. He bribed 
the judges, ordered his followers to prepare the 
public mind in his favour, and decry the merit of 
his competitors. One inconbderatc finger who bad 
great vanity, greater abilities, and more indifcretjon 
than either, fung fo much to the fatisfactioti of th6 
people, that Nero ordered him inftantly to be put 
to desStb. 

Among the Greeks, however, now effeminated, 
profligate, and artful, fo much precaution was un- 
necelfary. Nero proclaimed himfelf an Apollo 
wherever he w'ent; and, though he was thrown out at 
the Olympic games, he not only .obtained the crown, 
but afterwards at the Hihmean, -Pythian, and the, 
Nemean games, where he performed ftill worfe. 
In filort, he remained a whole year in GRtjEfts, 
where all was feigned extacy, and hypocritical rap- 
ture at his different performances ; nay, he bore off 
from thence eighteen hundred crowns earned by to 
extravagant folly, and given by their political cun- 
ning; and, fo far was this from foftening his mind, 
the remainder of his life was ^ fludicd climax of 
cruelty. 

Dramatic reprefentations. . became fiom this 
period more and more licentious. The panto, 
mimes, which had long prevailed, and which had 
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chap; XII. 


SPANISH THEATRE, 


the theatre in Spain, even to this moment, has 
hever had to boafl of any thing regularly draniaticy 
it would be difficult, if not itnpoffible, to give a 
methodical account of it. , The wit and humour 
that have fo laviffily pervaded it, manifeft,the njoft 
luxuriant fertility in the genius of their dramatic 
writers; whofe works, crude and icregiilar as the7 
arc, have lerved like a rich mine for the French, 
and, indeed, the EnglifJi at fecond hand to>dig in. 
Their wit, however, like their hard dollars, can 
never be- confidered as ftaple, but a ufelefs mafs of 
no intrinlic value till manufactured info litferaiy 
merchandize by the ingenuity and labour of other 
countries. 

The Spaniards had forae knowledge; of dramatic 
eniertamments, even when the Romans began firft 
to be celebrated for good po«ry. The ruins of fo 
many ancient theatres-tlW' vediges of which are 

VOL, I. , 
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yet to be fcen in their principal towns — give incon* 
teftible proofs how much they were delighted with 
this fpecies of amufementj but the Goths, and 
other Barbarians that overrun the kingdom, drove 
out the Mufes, and confequently among them Tha- 
lia. As for Melvomene ftie liever even to; this 
hour refided in Spaik. 

I’he Arabs, however, brought Thalia back 
again, and by introducing a tude fort of fiiperlli- 
tious drama, which wa? intermingled with grotefqite 
;^rovihcial farcer eftabfifeed- the •fouhdation, of the 
firft, Caftilian plays. The fubjects were fometimes 
the io.ves; of fliepherds, and fometimes different 
points dfTeligioii; fuch as the birth of , our Sa- 
viour, the Palfion, the Temptation in the Defert, 
and the Martyrdom of fome of the Saints. Thefe 
facred pieces were played as intermezzos, and the 
decorations confifted of views of Paradife, Hell, 
the Trinity, the Sacrament, and to make the re- 
femblance more interefting, it was no unufual 
thing, in this ftrange jumble of facred and pro- 
pharie, to adminilter benedictions, and ling TV 
Deum*. 

* We Jiave gone yet biTt a little way towards this on our ftage, 
la action we have to Ve fuil5 naiv atid then introduced 
SoI&}^Q7i'‘s Temptcy JHca^eiiy Beliy and fome other finular objects, and 
held up Mosi.5, Aalion^ and the Man aftei Goo’s ow'n heart as 
free-nuibns. But in our oratorios we come on pretty 'well. The 
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In one of thefe pieces entitled The Creation, 
Adam enters on otie fide, and the Creator on 
the other: Chaos Hands in the middle. Adam 
entreats God to'deftroy Chaos, and create Man. 
In another piece the -Devil tempts the Chevalier 
St. James— -who is defcnbed to be of a good -fa- 


^edemptkfi^ and Inch 'famtUar titles — byway df com^ 
\y^iUOns to the T^arantuh and the Cuhinet ojF MonkieS'^zx^ fported 
lift all the old nalK mi town; and I lerncniber in one of thefe' farred 
dr.*ni.i-v, AS they aie faceiioiilly called, hich had tor its title the 
Afcenjmi^ that in the moment Our Saviour is fnpy-ofed gniduaiiy 
to d.ht}»pei»r to fi'tp nvjfic^ the orcheftra, in a nioft rapturous ftvlCj 
ftiuck tip, Di'cl take the Iran that hurried Willy Jiom tne.'* This 
< harming pcrfornunce, by way of digielfion, was performed once^ 
and GiARPiNi uas piefeut. After it was over that tonnoiffeur was 
afked how hediked the mufic, to wh’ch he anfwcred : Oh, Saro, 
de man v'ho is difcontent wid dis mnlic, mo(» be vei 7 unrea- 
fonable — for it coiuain great many httle bit of all de celebrated 
iTialtcf dat ever have cuiupofe ” Though, however, we have yet 
only gone thefe lengths, 1 think we need not defijair. When the 
rage for Handel’s mufic lhall be a little higher — for our prefent 
inattention can only be con fidered as a paroxylm gone oft — I iftould 
not think it extraordinary if we were to be entertained with feemg 
tlie mighty Samson pull dpwii the pafteboaRf temple of Dagon, 
Oie I'hepherds in the MrJjHuh piping to profile fheep, or that 
noble Coup fie theatre xTiJofina^ where Mr. Handfl fp beautifully 
makes the fun Jtand Jhll^ to MustC, But fucli bgld improvements 
one cats only expect by degrees ; in the mean lime' we nmft content 
purfelves, if we would wifti, according to the cant phrafe^ to fee fiich 
objects as uauirai life, with rcfcirtirtg to thofe itinerant tlieatrea 
called puppet-ibews, where Mr. PtiNojs introdures you to the whole 
court of Solomon, byway of firft piece, and afterwards entertains 
Jpu vvith Je? th,\’s or the Ftrgln facrifaedj^ for a farce- 
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— to reject our Saviour becatife he is o ilv 
the fon of a carpenter, and cannot pioduee letteis 
of nobility. -In lliort, it is iinpollible to imagine a 
thoulaiidth pait of the infufFerable ignorance and 
abfuidity thefe ftrange farragoes contained, which 
arc not to this day entirely abolilhed. 

What aftoniflies one mod is the ludicrous and 
blafpliemous applications they continually make of 
the texts of feripture. There is fcarcely any paflage 
jn the prayers of the church, or in holy, writ, but is 
employed in thefe burlefquc feenes in the moft in- 
decent manner. A valet' afks a girl if ihe be a vir- 
gin. ‘ Yes indeed I am,’ fays the giil, ‘ but don’t 
‘ you think lb yourfclf.’ The valet with great fc- 
rioufnefs quotes St. Thomas, and fays, ‘ Nifi 
* de7'0, non credam,’ 

1 hefe extraordinary jumbles, however, are now 
little performed, except in the remote parts of the 
kingdom, where prejudicq ftill reigns in all its in- 
fluence; whereas, at Cadi/C, B-akcklona, Va- 
LEMCiA, and Madrid — winch places arc fre- 
qnqnted by ftrangers, and confetpicnily more po- 
Ufhed—the dramatic eatiTtaimiients arc beuer rei 
gulated. 


At the early period of the Spanifh drama, while 
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buffoons, jugglers, and hiftnons, who /ound their 
way to Sjp.\iN as well as to Rome, aiaufcd the pco* 
pie with thefe heterogeneous reprefentations, men of 
good fenfe, who noticed the regularit)' and nature 
which characterifed the belt works of antiquity, 'be- 
held with difpleafure how much thefe moaftrous 
farces wej-e beneath the wifdom and the tafte of the 
ancients. ■ 

A ftrong defire to remedy this, induced them to 
compofc dialogues, which they called comedies; 
yet thefe were too tedious and unconnected to ad- 
mit of reprefentation. Their tendency, however, 
was meritorious, buti they made little progrei^ to-f 
wards the cure of the licentious manners of the 
times. At length thefe plays b^gan to be mixed 
with that very libertinifm they were originally 
written lo explode; 

Such i.s the famous comedy of Calixtui md' 
Mt&eus, where the deferiptions are fo liwly,' the 
characters fo loofc, and the circum^ces fc lafc'p 
viou.s, that it was confidered as dangerous to expofe 
them tw public reprefentation. In other refpects 
thefe plays were much too long to be patiently heard 
t.o an end; yet as they ardently wiftied for fomc- 
thing on the ftage Icfs reproachable, forae tranfL- 
tions in profe fiom the Gicek and Latin drama ef- 
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fcctcd. in lime a. confiderablc reJorm in the SpaniSi 
theatre. 

Lopes be Rueda, a native of Seville, was 
the firft who gave reputation to the drama in Spaim. 
He was both a poet and a player. Cervamtes 
fays that he excelled in pahoral poetry, which he 

worked as epifodes into his dramatic pieces but 

the theatre was yet a rude piece of building, con- 
taming only fopr very long feats. The actors were 
habited in Ikins fringed with gold, and in a large 
piece of tapeftry, drawn afide by two cords, cou- 
fiftea iLe whole of their fcencry, machinery', and 
decoiation; but yet they were greatly followed, 
and Rueda acquired incredible reputation in parts 
of fimplicuy, braggsdocia, and vulgarity. 

The famous author of Bon flarted &s ^ 

comic writer. With a happy and fertile invention, he 
wrote feveral admirable pieces which might have 
ferved as a model to his country. Lopes be Vega, 
on the contrary, defpiled the rules of the ancients, 
and banilhed probability, regularity, and decency 
from the itage. His heroes came into the world, grew 
up, became old, and died in the feme reprefentatioa. 
They ran all over the earth;, they dept in the eafti 
dined in the north, and when he fonnd the world 
too finail for their pranks, he. conducted them 
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the wr, to go- to bed. His valets fpokc the Ian-- 
guage of courtiers, his princes of coxcombs, and his 
ladies of quality that of fifli women. His. actors 
niatie their entrance in a mob, and their exits in 
confufion; In one piece probably you have fixty 
ptincipal characters . 

The rules of art were not much better obferved 
in Caocdxs ON ' A play is the liiftory of a man’s 
whole^ life, which he foraetimes contrives tq fpiri 
out for (ixty years, without plan, preparation, or 
probability, i and, to add- to all this barbarous ab- 
fcuce of tafte,. the more affecting feenes are filled' 
with the groffeft buffoonery. , A Prince, in a fitua- 
tjon of.inexpreflibie' wTctchedn'efs,' is ituerrupted by 
ike. fcnfelefs pleafantry of Tome impeitincnt fervant ; 
and yet, .in f]pight'ot the fe defects, Caj.de rone is 
th-C, idol' of die Spaniffi theatre; and after alT it 
muft be confeffed that you admire in his ftylc a 
noblenefs of dictioni an. elegance without obfeurhy, 
while his artful manner of keeping the fpeefatprs. id 

Cetuvastis blamed LoVes trn VEOAf fof thb'.licefl'itMiS' 
abutc of the ancient rules ; to wh;ch;LoWs aijd'vrereti';.—^' A, the- 
|,ieo;>le.{^ttt, iri» very , proper we fljoHid pleats thejn, which no, 
thing but the grofleft ignorance ran do ; I, therefore, lot k up Arts, 
loTiiE and Horace', becanfe they continually reproach me for dc, 
fsrdag from iny dtity RS a dramatic writer, Riid as fta* Pi..itTTUS‘and 
Trrekce I never hold any conveifation with them but they have 
the ii^udence to critic! te every one of my produrtioni..” 
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a pleafing yet continual fufpence, has a truly wi- 
genious and comic effect, 

Solis, Moreto, Zamora, Candamo, and 
Canizarez, merit praife for having approached 
neaier to regularity. That, however, which \ve 
ffnd moft wonderful in the dramatic authors of this 
nation is the prodigious, the imraenfe quantity of 
their works. It is impoffible to hear without afto^ 
nifhrhcnt that Lopes de Vega compofed two 
thoufand diflFerent pieces for the ftage ; yet, when 
■we confider the nature .and the fpnn of thefis. works, 
the phendmeiion is more eafy to be conceived. The 
'Spani^irds have a great number of rhapfodit^ undei? 
the titles of chronicles, annals, romances, and lcgend.s. 
in thefe they find fome hiftorical anecdote, fome 
entertaining adventure, which they tranferibe without 
choice or exception. All the details they put into 
dialogue and to this compilation is given the difr> 
tinction, play : thus one can ealily imagine that a 
man in the habit of copying with facility, coul4 
write forty of thefe plays in lefs time- than an 
author of real genius and regolated habttndfe 
could put out of his hands a.finglc actij for tbs 
latter is obliged to defign his characters, to pre- 
pare, graduate, and devehrpe his intrigue, and to 
reconcile all this to the rifles of decency^ taffe, 
probability, and, indeed, cuftom. 
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It is'curidus that the ' Spaftiffi plays, -which are 
ho more tlraii romances in dialogue, have been 
frequently re-trau.*-fornied into romance. The tafle 
cannot be difficult: it is only to render the dia- 
logue again into recital. Le Sage has, done this 
fcveral times in Gil BlaSy and thus is not the worft 
part of the work. His hiftory of Aurora de 
Guzman is tranflited from a. -phay of M o r e t o *• 
Nor has Le Sage been the only one who has built 
a ’reputation on the plunder of Spaniffi dramatiils. 
Madam Gomez, Sc arrow, and others fiave done 
the fame ; and it may bt fairly averred, that moft 


Our Thomson goes ftHl further, and gives iw, m his Tan^ 
tred and Slgifmunday a novel out of Gtl Bias* Moo/U', whofe 
Gnmfleriii fo full of tendenicfa, and.pioves, in fpight of Madamc 
DACii:a, and all Dc la Mot tl’i. enemies that profe toucJiesthe 
heart more fenfibly than verfe, lut-* •.«iven the Englifli ftdge another 
play which has Us origin in the ftme work. It is, indeed, a veiy ad^ 
vantagcoiis thing for the theatre that hiftorica! juftice obliges me to 
record this; for it point:s out a foiirce of .lUA^-erals. through which 
the dage may be fuppKed for ages, which fotin e, In its primitive 
ftate, though a kind of I'terary chaos, is to the full regular as ihoJi: 
ojf thrmodern dramatic prodiicrions. It is true th’S formtaiA- has 
been frequently vifiicd, particularly by the ladies. But it rs a fource 
difScuk to exhauft; arid if, afrer hU', authors are too didl, or too 
lazy to carry their theatrical pitchers to the fomfeiin;- or too fear- 
ful— for pitchersof all kinds too often comc home cracked at laft— 
they have to do but fteal the pitchers of theh tieigJibonrs., 

the Trench, and appropriate, in a raall way, the contents to their 
•wn advantage. 

VOI.* U 
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of the novels which had fuch fuccefs in the lafi 
century in France, and part- of this century in 
England, arc nothing more than Spanifh dramas 
metamorphofed into French and Engliih narrations. 

It muft be allowed that no nation was ever fo 
fertile in invention, or fo wide of regularity as 
Spain : the reafon is evident. Spanifli gallantry 
confifts entirely of ftratagem ; and fancy is per-' 
petually upon the ftretch to bring about natural 
events by extraordinary, meahs. Their manners are 
derived originally from the Mobrs, and are tinged 
with a fort of African tafte, too wild and extra- 
vagant for the adoption of other nations, and which 
cannot accommodate itfelf to rule or prccifion. 

Impreffed with an idea of that ’ knight errantry 
which Cekv.antes fo fuccefsfully expofed, SpeinUh, 
lovers feem as if they took a gloomy pleafure ip 
difappointment, . They enter the lifts of gallantry 
as if they were more pleafed with the, datagdi’S of 
the tournament t^an the enjoyment oTthe reward; 
and, at length, when they arrive at the poffeffioh of 
that object with which they were drigirially fmtttdn 
with a glance from a lattice, or a regard in a 
cloifter thrpugh a thick" veil ; difappointment fuc- 
c'e'eds 'to admiration, and they grow jealo'us 'ahd 
outrageous to find that love is the very reverfe of 
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caprice, and that happinefs cannot be enfured 
but by a long and intimate acquaintance with th.e 
heart. 

On the other fide, the lady, immured from ihe 
fight of men, reads romances, and heroically re- 
folves to confider, as her deftined lover, the firft who 
has the addrels and the epurage to refeue her fi-otn 
her giant father, and her monfter duenna,: Reafon, 
prudence, mutual intelligence, purity of feotiinent, 
and affection j thefe have nothing to do in the affair. 
Fate fettles the whole bufinefs and her deliverer, 
be he ugly or han3fome,_cIownifii or accomplifhed, 
is fure to carry her 'Sridi' a c<mp_ de main at the very 
firft interview *. 

We have no account of even one Spanijli tra* 
gedy. The authors chofe' their charactel-s indifr 

• There 5s a ftery told of a Spanilh lady of qiial'ty. Who wa* 
leading a romance full of extraordinary adventures at the' moment 
iiW hnguilhed under the mort cruel apprcheiifions that her father’s 
iltttoity^and vigilance v.’ouIcl render abortive every attempt of her 
lover to obtain an inierviev/ with her. After a number of dangers 
and diMcuUies, tl»e lovers in tl\€ romance contrive a meeting j when, 
inflertd of ptoBriiig by t)je opportunity, they enter into a long cen- 
verf itiort on the VilUcltudes of love, and accuie fortune For having 
kept them fo long afimder. « Was ever any thing, fo fliipid,® cries 
the lady, throvviag her book away; ^ two lovers to met^.v by the moH 

* unexpected and moft fortunate accident in iLc world, and triilc away 

* their time in ulkuig, * 


t 
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criminately ; and it is very common to hear kings, 
princes, minifters, peafants, valets, bravoes, and 
hangmen trying which Ihall be Iqudeft at the fame 
I'cene ; nay' fometimes the latter clafs have all the 
interefting fituations, while kings and noble? are the 
buffoons of the piece. It is not that the Spaniards- 
want genius to arrive to this fpecies of (|ramatic 
writing: on the contrary, there is an elevation, in 
their minds, a grandeur in their ideas, and a noble- 
nefs in their fentiments; but they know, .little ,of 
judgment and ,tafte, nor can theit i;cdundant imagina- 
tions conform .to the lules'of art. 

Exce,pt die fpectacles of the court, tbe,.Spanifh, 
theatres are equally indecent on occqunt of tlieiic 
ohfcenity and their dirtinefs. There, are two, .the- 
atres at Madrid which feem to vie with each other 
which fhall be the worft, „ Their beff acting is low 
comedy, their declamation being infnpportably 
tirefqme, and their fpeaking through the nofe, efpe- 
cially the women, 'difgufting beyond expreffion. 
Between the acts they have grbtfefque intermezzos, 
which they play extempore. They are naturally 
performed, but they exhibit a flrange mixture of 
joy, fentiment, reflection, and fatire, and fometimes 
iimlh with fongs compofed In the Italian tafte.— 
The inHrumental performei^. are paflible, but j the 
lingers dcteP.able. 
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Akhoagb it is not intended to fpeak of opera as 
a branch of the dramatic art till' it fliall make a fe- 
perate article in the French theatre, at which time 
its origin and progrefs will be particularly traced, 
and followed up; yet it is impoffible to refrain from 
noticing here the prodigious avidity with which this 
fpecies of anmfement, though by no means excellent, 
was folio.wed notfixty years ago under Far ts at nt*, 
whofe extraordinary and facinating talent of im- 
pofing upon credulity, will hereafter be enlarged- 
upon in the hillory of the EngUlh theatre. 

Fortunately for this ftrange adventurer, after he 
had gulled the .EngUflt to their eternal reproach,, 
and received fuch a reception from the French as 
convinced him they were as well verfed in trick as 
himfelf, the king of Sfain happaied to languilh 
under a complaint for which, according to his phyfi- 
cians there could beho cure but mufic* 

This intimation FAftiNCLLi, took the advan- 
tage of to fome tune ; for, being .feat for hy thO; 


* .a-«m hope, foe and 

who gifts, of fortuse, wfieid it Is a knowm, 

fact that Fa R iSFLrrt, in EtftjL-vND and in Svain, received nior-e 
wney than did the Dukf of M^ULBoitouGii for the vecompence 
of all his ICi vices in the \oy» countriesl 
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queen, he fo ingratiated hiinfelF at court that he 
piefently had a ])cnfion Iculcd on him of about three 
thoufand two h.’ndrcd pounds a year, and a coach 
and equipage kept at the king’s expence. 

Prefents were made him of immenfe value. The 
king gave liim his picture richly let with diamonds ; 
the qvecn preleitcd him with a fnulF box with two 
diamonds of high piicc in the lid; the prince of 
As r u a I A i prevailed on him to accept of a diamond 
button and looj) w'orth a prodigious fum; and he 
coudefeended to permit peifons of all ranks to 
follow in proportion to their fitualions -thefe very 
noble and tiicritorious examples of their betters. 

The length of time that thi.s folly cxifted is incre- 
dible j Feudinan D continued Farinelli in his 
fituntion after the death of Philip; and, ftill to 
go beyond his predecelTor in liberality, honoured 
him with a crols of Calati'ava, one of the moft an- 
cient orders of knighthood in Sea in *. This was 
about the year 1750, and we find that after this, he 


Farinrll! was inu^efted with the infrgnm of theordet; 
of <3itl4r4Va, accord'xrtg to tl'»e cufto»a 'of the other knights^ he wore 
fpiirsi Y,h\ch behtg perceived by a dry old Spaniard, Well,” laid 
her, each country to it5 cuilbni. In Eng land they .arm epeki 
** with fpurs, in Sy ais capons,” 
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Tonunucd (.0 conduct the opera tiM ihe year 
’ivlioi! he retired to Italy with hii peui'ion fiom me 
court of Spain fettled on him for life. 

We liavc now feen all that is remarkable or 
worthy to be related of the Spauilh theatre, which, 
though a (tratige hetrogcueous juiiible of jarring 
atoms, will be found hereafrer to have fur-iilhed 
fome very rich maiCiT-ls which the Fretic'h and En- 
glifh theatiical chyinifls liave iiigcniou{iy extracted 
to ornamciu their own production.'. 

They certainly prepared the French to receive a 
true tafte for the dramatic art; nho, without them, 
would probably never have imitated Sophocles 
and Tlhknce. The very name of the Ctd Ibews 
whence Cornlille drew the original; and Mo- 
LiERE, who is confidcred as the creator of the 
French comedy, derived much of his excellence 
fjom the fame Iburce. 

This fvibject will be hereafter more fully dif- 
cuiTed, when many of the Englifli dramatic writers, 
with Beaumont. and Fletcher at their head, will 
be Ihewn to have had obhgatiotLs to the fame quar- 
ter, and will ferve to prove tliat the diamatic i.s 
truly an imitative art in a larger luitudc than its 
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general acceptation warrants j forj though nothin^' 
more is meant by the naked expreffion than that 
poets fliould produce a faithful imitation of natui'e, 
they have clothed it and very often difguifed it by 
fervilely imitating one another. 
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CHAP. XIII. 


PORT UC.L KsE T HEAlRE. 


The moft celebrated dramatic poet among tbc 
Portiigiicre was Balthazar, of the ifland of M.\- 
DhiR who wrote ancient dramas called Aiuo. of 
w'liicli the grcatcfl p.nt was made up of pious fub- 
jeet.' — like the ancient inyltcrios in Pranci.. — 
Henry wr, Gomez wrote twenty-two comedies, 
and Gii. \'incen t, whom they looked upon as the 
I’l. Ai'TUs of I’oRTOOxr., feivcd as a model for 
Lopes ok Vi.ga and Ocivf.do. It is liiid that 
Erasmus Icarni the Ponuguefe language pur- 
pofe to read the comedies of Gil Vinci. n r. 

Spanidi pieces, however, arc ihofc which are ge- 
nerally performed at Lisbon; hut the theatre be- 
ing c.xticmely diluniraged, has long languiflied 
there Had it not been for the king's order, no 
opera wottld ever have been cUablifttcd in that 
capital ; and, perhaps, it might as well have bt :n 
let alone, for when they had their thcjito, they had 
nothing to perform in it; whereas, at that time in 

\ O I. • I « u 
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France, they were full of good things without a 
theatre *. 

Xlic tlieatre, however, which is faid 10 have 
been vciy fuperb, was overthrown by the famous 
earthquake, which, by fome, w'as confidered as a 
public benefit, for they performed in it lb feidom, 
and at fuch an cxpencc, that they ellimatcd every 
reprefentation at nearly four thou land dollars. 

♦ This, a few years ago, was difthitSlly diflerent from the fituation 
of the Opera in E^iglamd, for we had at that time neither ojiera- 
houfe^ nor pieces. Indeed oiir opera has not, for a coniidciuble 
while been an object of the final left confetjuence. 1 he diftcrent acts 
of the perfornunce aie only confidered as fo many intervals to diels* 
and reft the dancers. Alexin or R may warble his foul out, und 
ling hii, o',\n exploits ^\ith all the fweetnefa of ubulfiiich toeternit}, 
and \et be unable to wieft tliC attention of a fingle Engl.lhman : but 
the moment you turn the hero into a v,hirligjg, the Tsthole world fus- 
loiind^ him* renters’ and pioprictoisMhares aie bought up at any 
price, and the concerns of the theatie get into fuch perplexity, that 
we are obliged to bum down our opem lioufes to liquidate their debts. 
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CHAP. XIV. 


1 TALI \N S'l AUK. 


Dramatic entertainments had birth in modem 
iT.AtY under Lto the tenth. — The Sophonjba of 
the celebrated Prelate Trissino, the pope’s 
nuncio, was the firft regular tragedy known in 
Europe after thofe baibarous ages of which 1 have 
already given an account; as was the Ccilanira of 
Cardinal Bibiena, the firft comedy. 

The Italians, however, feem to have had a.s in- 
different a taile for theatrical reprefentations as the 
ancient Romans; as may be gathered from the fol- 
lowing account of RaJamiJius and Zenoha. The 
piece begins with a combat between more than a 
hundred perfons. They fight on the flage, befiege 
a place, and carry it by aflault, and, though the 
whole drift of the tragedy is intended to be as affect- 
ing as poflible, Puncbello is one of the warriors who 
frightens the combatants, parodies the beft fpeeches, 
makes a jeft of the hero, and behaves with all the 
jhliculous buffoonery of a puppet; ^ind that the 

V 3 



heroine may not want as ft t iking a contraft as the 
hero, Zenobia’s nuife is repieloriictl by a man \\ith 
a black beard, and a wig made out of a lamb's fkiij, 
with the wool on. This tender female talks of vir- 
tue and delicacy, is frightened left i'ome one fhould 
offei violence to her charms, and gives hcifelf a 
thoufand childifh and coqueitiftr airs. 

Ariosto wrote for the .ftage. It is faid that his 
father one day was, on fome occafion, extremely 
angry with him. Ariosto liRciied tohioi with the 
molt Heady patience, and mo ft profound attention. 
He neither faid a fingle word in contradiction of his 
father, or juftification of himfelfj but on the con- 
trar)', heard him to an end with an impatient cu- 
riofity, and feemed to wilh that the lecture had con- 
tinued longer. A friend w'ho was prefent afls.ed 
him after his father was gone why he had not faid 
fometliiiig in his own defence. Ar iosto anfwered 
that he had been for fome days working at a comedy, 
andion that very morning had been at a lofs how to 
write a feene of a father reprimanding his fon, that 
at the moment his father firft opened his mouth, it 
firuck him as an admirable opportunity to examine 
his ittanncr with attention, that fa he might paint his 
pi^uTC after nature, and being thus employed, he 
had noticed only the voice, the face and the action 



of his father, without in the lead regarding the truth 
of faliehood of what he kid to his charge. 

In the time of Ranuse Farnese, duke of 
Parma, a piince of uncommon undcrftanding, an 
old nobleman blinfily g ive himlclf up to the aits of 
an infiiiious woman The duke, who had a great 
regard for his courtier, was touched that he Ihould 
be a victim to fo fhanieful a paflion, and did every 
thing in his power to cure him of his folly, without 
informing him of it in dircft terms. At length, 
having made fcveral attempts without fuccefs, he 
caufed a comedy to be written, wherein the old no- 
bleroau’s abfurdity was fo ftrongly drawn,' that it 
could not be miflaken; and yet fo artfully, that it 
might be knorvn for perlbnality only by him whom 
it was intended to reclaim. The duke took the 
nobkraan to the play, who ftnick with the reproach, 
not only , turned oflP his midrefs, but privately 
thanked tire duke for a ieffon by which he benefitted 
as long as he lived. 

The tragedies are mifefablc indegd. They- 
are languid, verbofe, and uninrerefting, unlefs the 
human mind can be iiucrcfled by fiibjects of hor- 
ror. St. EvR.s'Mojrn inftanecs this, fpeaking of' 
The Feaji l^alue^ fironi which. Moj.iebe' took, 
his lingular but celebrated piece of iJun- John 
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The moil patient man,” fliys he.> v/oiild die 
wich laagour at that ftupideil of all dull things 
the Fca/i of the Statue^ 1 never fee it without 
%vilniug the abamiiiable author thundefftruck with 
his abominable atheiit.”’:',’' 

■ The Italian opera had fomc rcfemblance . of 'tlie 
theatre a? Athv. ns. Italian recitative, like ancient 
decia’-jaiior, noted, and fufiained ad lihiium by 
muhai iinJoaTicnt >. The choniires, which were 

;bfdlib;|d.gf|5:p!d/T^ 

'cxpreffhd'^:by/''E;;ip^ 
■^iiroTt^/d:iflh:i’em4ix)iinih'en£C 
I;- tlre':|,|:ri)phe:5/;the epodd, 

'dho^^■@:re■eks^w:el; e'.,i btjg/in : a: : 

iiTHr T'‘hi's;':::wa''’v ydt 'inore:;Gl:blhi;|^'- 

adheth'd ■:1pe c't acle's .be c'ame '.more 'per ileeli. 

id:/;’' 'iri vvinany'^.' ■of ^'Idridus: /i:)p 
'M m iV S.T ;A4: i O':., the hnity- nf. ti'me, ■„ 'place,: atid'ISidoBd 
are o:;di^ferved/x; and^ ■ to ; tlri we'^/n^a:y■/;.a'dd^^^^^^^ 
prhce:^^v;are/,bili'' ;;of''r,tba't';;. ppedev^idEphbffionib 
;p||te||rpi:€p:nee,,/ ^ 

^^:w||hphtTdn''fbdiig' 
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written comedies, as they were railed, whirn in 
their way had great beauty and poelical niciiijiut 
they were merely paftoral, and, therefore, had h. .a 
to do with what ought to be confidered as comedy. 
The very names of A.MiNr.\., and Pastok Fiuo, 
with which pieces eveiy reader of talle ?•> well ac- 
quainted, will bear me out in this aiTeition*. 

Other writers, however were not of opinion that 
paftorals were true comedy j for they acknow- 
ledged nothing under that title that was not a jum- 
ble of every fpecies; and, as it wcie, Goldoni, 
Machiavll, Tasso, and Guariki, all beat up 
together. Thus you had in one piece, in mo- 
dern Rome, all thole fubjccls united, which? in an- 
cient Rosit, it- required fo many quarrels to keep 
feparate. 

Haughty tyrants, languifhing lovers, bears, devils, 


♦ It IS, however, at kaft worth a reflection that, notwlthfiandinj 
the eftabhibed critcnon at this moii.ent of tragedy and comedy, is 
that fpcjcjes of writing which exciiesi in one .tJie nioie tender and 
touching fenfations, and in rhe other the more mirth ful and exhi* 
Iwting, the Italians, in tliefe pafi i ais, iiuck clolely to the n ue an^ 
^ient meaning of comedy, which h coniuoled of two Ortek woids, 
and fignifies no, jiioie than*foiK' of the village.* Tasso, and 
Guablini were writers of tafte and learning; and vciy likely to 
know decidedly, being neater to the tunc, w'liat the Greeks originally 
by comedy. 
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cupid?, and rcaramoiichcs wcic prefcnted you afl 
in liifc fauie piece; and evciy tiling was conducted in 
a u^.inncr Id truly ridi('iilon<^, that tf their inte.uiora 
w.is (hat comedy fiom that time (hould bcconlideicd 
as no'hing mote than a diainatic exhibi'ion to excite 
laughter, they ftiily ruecceded ; for, what with the 
{tupidity, the abiuidity, or the humour it was im- 
pohible to avoid laughing throughout the piece, 
LJnio! tuuattdy, however, as much as they gamed on 
the lide of the I'enl’cs they loll on the fide of the 
heart; for whatever theic might be to create mirth, 
there was nothing to create intereft. 


I very much queftion, however, whether thefe 
very comedies did not go a great way towards per- 
fecting that fpccics of dramatic production; for 
tv lien they come to be incorporated into the -French 
theatie, the hiftory of which circumftance will be 
hereafter particularly related, they diffulcd a light- 
nefs into the French lafle, which had long languilhed 
nnder the verbofity and dullnefs of their comedies, 
as they were called, confifting of fome fingle unin- 
terelling aaion drawled on through five aas of 
monotonous verfe. 


This ligbtncfs, infufing itfelf into general taftci, 
obliged dramatic writers to become conformifts ; 
and as it approached nearer to nature. than the old 
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{yftem, as it became adopted by men of real merit 
who knew what to prefervc and what to reject, 
comedy, by degrees, became interefting as well 
as amufing* 

It is certain, however, it never attained per-; 
fection, a dihinction it certainly once knew in this 
country, till we improved, in that as we have done 
in every effort of genius, on the French; and I 
fcall , inftance Vanbrugh’s comedy of the Cont- 
Jeieracy, which he tranflated from Regnard, to 
prove this affertion. 

In (hort, though the Italians continued to breathe 
the fame .air, and enjoy the influence of the fame 
fdn which Warmed the Romans, they were no longer 
diftinguiflied by their talents, nor animated with 
their virtues, for there was nothing left in Italy 
of Rome but its vices. Greatnefs, courage, and 
manlinefs were gone,, and nothing but effeminacy, 
voluptuoufnefs, and licentioufnefs remained, and 
thus, if the Roman theatrical reprefentations, by 
reflecdng themfelves, were a mixture of virtue and 
vice ; thofe of the Italians, through the fame 
mirror, were a mafs of vice without the relief of 
any virtue at all. 

Italy has been famous for the comedies of 
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Goldoni, though they are the wildeft rhapfodies 
that can be conceived. Thofc of Mac hi aval 
have more merit. — In fhort, Italy has to boaft of 
no theatrical fpectacles of confideration, but its 
operas, which, upon fome particular occaiions, have 
been mot): fuperb and magnilicent. All this may be 
in a great meafure attributed to the French, who 
brought the productions of the Italians into greater 
perfection by incorporating them with their own, of 
which I ftiall hereafter fpeak more at large, wnen I 
(hall alfo fpeak of what was called the Italian can* 
vaffes, planned by Ricoboni and others, which 
were imported into France, and begat the original 
celebrity of their petit piecet. 
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CHAP. XV. 


GERM.\N ■lil-.ATRE. 


XiiE German theatre is about as ancient as the 
French, and dll the times of Corn eili.e and Mo* 
Li£k£ was as brilliant, and abounded as much in 
good authors. But as the French theaiie improved, 
the (ieimno theaire degenerated. GorrscHEn. of 
the academy hi flituted at Bologne, and profclfor 
of the Bdks Lutres, at l.Eri’sic, rc-eflabhdied and 
entirely changed the feene, about the yrar 1700. 
He formed young actors, and excited young poets 
to write*. Cato, of Utic.\, gave, as one may 
fay, the fignal for this revolution. 

Finding, however, they were cultivating an un- 
grateful foil, they foon faw nothing of confcqucnce 
could be produced original ; they, therefore, fet 
themfelvei down to tranflations, and ever fince 
CoRNEiLLe, Racine, Voltaire, MoLiERE,-and 

* Pity but ibmc Gottsched would Hart up in Ekq land. 
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Destouches have been the fupport of the Ger- 
man theatre. 

The German opera, fo much cfteemed in the 
laft century, particularly in Hamburg, Brunowig, 
WEirFENFELs, and Leipsic, is no more, the Ita- 
lian opera has taken its place. 

The theatre at Amsterdam owes its origin to 
two focieties of rhetoricians *, compofed of an in- 
finite number of diftinguilhed perfons, men of let- 
ters, jurifconfults, and tnagiilrates. Bardezius, 
burgomafter and counfcllor, P. C. Hooft, the cele- 


♦ Dramalic productions have overnm Holland as well as every 
part of GrRMANY, and liave reached even to Sweden ; where they 
were cftablilhed by the famous Baron de Hogbera, a very extra, 
ordinary character, Ke was the fon of a folclier, who, from the 
ranks, betame ennobled. Deprived of his parents very early in life, 
and deftitiite of fortune, he taught himfelf to read ; and, going on 
ftep by ftep, lie acquired a confiderable infight into feverai feiences 
with no mafler but his own genius and obfcivation. At feventecn 
years old, without money or recommendation, he determined to make 
the tour of Europe on foot, to perfect himfelf in his ftudies. He 
traverfed Francf, Germany, and Holland, where he inflructcd 
<lte peafants in dlifcrent metliods to improve huibandry, and received 
lodging and nutriment for his pains. , After this he arrived in £n. 
GLAND enriched with all the knowledge of Europe. The public, 
"however, knew little of his merit till he eilabliOicd himfelf at Co- 
vrher4& bis cxcelltmt productions foon made him know'n 
and admired. 8I5. epmodies, eighteen in number, cftabli&cd the 
Daniih theatret* 
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brated poet, and the famous Joost V,\n VoNDEt, 
were at the liead of the confederacy, 

Thcfe two focieties began to difpute on dif- 
ferent fiibjccts about 1584. Their pieces at firft 
were osiiy dialogue* in verfe on the news of the 
time, the events of the nation, or mithological fic- 
tions ; and ferved very meritorioufly as a fchool 
to regulate the manners and furnifh the amufenient 
of a laborious and induilrious people. 

In time, however, they difagreed. Each fo- 
cicty ridiculed the proceedings of the other, and 
their former eloquence degenerated into fevere in- 
vective and bitter fatire ; till, at length, to obtain 
order, the magiftrates came to a determination to 
fupprefs them both. The people were, however, 
unwilling to give up their favourite pleafure ; and 
after a variety of didiculties, it was finally agreed 
that they ihould unite. This gave fatisfaction to alt 
parties, and, about 1635, ^ phyfician of the name 
of Samuel Koster, built a theatre where both 
the foeieties were incorporated into one body. 

Kost^er, however, could not fupport the ex- 
pence of this theatre, and it w'as bought of him by 
the guardians of the orphans and the aged, to whofe 
ufe the profits were charitably appropriated ; and 
thus, by converting it into an inftitution fo lauda- 
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ble, the theat’^e began to have confiderable ce- 
lebrity. 

The pc'formanccs, however, with the exception 
oF 1 ery few, were grofs and beaftly. In one of 
t’ •,■.11. winch is a reprefcnlation of Abr.\ham ofler- 
iiig up hi* fon Isaac, Abraham having tied Isaac 
to a Hake, very Icifiirely takes out an old riilry 
horfe pillol, and meafuring fix paces with gieat de- 
liiiciation, prefents his pleco ; when, all of a fudden, 
finding foinc wei dtifceud into the pan, he looks up 
and I’ees & •. angd in a certain attitude, who had oc- 
ca-ioned wur he had niiftaken for rain, Abrah.vm 
is in the gri. ' efl conftet nation, when the angel cries 
out, Hti taiple Abraham will ta te younker 
“ {lauken.'’” 

Thefe brutal reprefentations made up for a confi- 
dei able time the dcligiif of the Mynheers; till, at 
length, they improved the ftage by tranflations of 
Spanifli comedies, and French tragedies, originally 
introduced by a fociety of Portuguefe Jews, who 
eftablilhed a theatre, to whicti the Hollanders were 
invited gratis, the better to keep up a good undcr- 
ftanding between the Portuguefe and the Dutch in 
commercial negociations. 

Theiyi.Srll eiFovts, however, were clumfy enough. 
If GAiSftjcoMK 'ivas full of extravagance oii. the 
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apanifil theatre, his curvettes, and his caprioles, 
were, of courfe, imitated, as awkwardly on the 
ftage of Amsterdam, as a guinea pig imitates a 
fquirrel; and, as for Corneille I cannot re- 
frain from giving one inllance how adroitly he was 
rendered into Dutch. 

There is a well known palTage in the Cidy where 
the father of Rodor igo ftimulates his fon to re-, 
venge ; and, not fatisfied with the aflbrance he had 
before given him, flopping him Ibort he &ys, “ a 
t u un c ce ur Rodrigue?” He replies, poiniedly, 
“ tout autre die mpn pere le trouvera fur riieiire.” 
The Dutchman, determined to be as phlegmatic as 
the Frenchman was brilliant, has rendered it thus : 

Ap ye a hart Rodrigue.” “ Yaw, papa,” cries 
RdDAIGUE.h 
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CHAP. XVI. 


OBSERVATIONS ON ALL THE PRECEEDING 
CHAPl Ek S. 

Preparatory to tbc French theatre, which will 
be the next article, it may not be immaterial to ga- 
ther up, by way of gleanings, all thofe minute par- 
ticulars which will lerve to confirm and perfect the 
ciop of intelligence already' houfed, and alfo leave 
a clear field for the harveft that is to fuccccd it. 

Nor can a better figure be devifed as an object 
to fymbol theatrical productions ; which fmack of 
the country where they are produced as faithfully 
as corn or wine : not reflecting general truth, but 
particular manners;* not holding up the mirror to 
nature, but to the times ; not appealing to the per- 
fection of the human mind, but to its caprice. 

It has been exirenielv well fald that, though we ought to re- 
ipect the ancient!, wc (hall feldom (iicceed In the fort of refpect due, 
or that would have been acceptable to them, on account of the Upfe 
ot .tune between them and us, by which we fail of exactly akertain. 

equally proves that we (hould not 
Mindly tollow the, ancients. Aristotle himfelf has olten ronfi- 
dered as pe^fee^n what was thought fo at Athens rather than what 

IS leajly fo HraatuK. 
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Tt is on this accotiiu tiiat the theatre will have 
aviTen to the true''! pei lection in that countiy where 
the principles of the people are an emanation of 
true virtue, and real pairrotiftn ; tvhere the public 
mind is infotmed and enlightened, and where tafle 
knows every thing of reafoii and nothing of re- 
proach; but, critically fpeaking, where is this coun- 
try to be found ? 

We have feen then, as far as we have gone, that 
the theatre has arifen to no real perfection ; for, 
whether we take it from that reproach to Guecce, 
the death of Socrates, or the combination of 
every thing worthy and vile, juft as capiice hap- 
pened to dominate in Rome, confirmed by the ac- 
commodating difpofilion of Pi.autus, and the de- 
claration of Augustus; or the mad frolics of the 
Spaniard;-, countenanced by the anfwer of Lopes 
BE Vega to Cervantes, the theatre has hitherto 
been little more than a pander to the times. With- 
out the theatre, neveithelefs, ihofe nations w'c have 
traverfed, and thofe manners we have witnefTcd, 
would hav^e lamented a mortifying and uncomfort- 
able chafm in thetr lime, and a coufiderable defi- 
ciency, in their civilization. 

Wfaat then would have been the, theatre had it 

VOL. I. y 
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nobly aflTejted its privilowe, had it refolutcly affumed 
its legitimate right, and pofTefrcd itfclf of its real 
province ? It wo\iId then have purified thofe man- 
ners which it too often corrupted, it would have re- 
fined that bad tafte it too frequently tolerated, and 
have given to literature an active example of having 
planted rcafon in the human mind. 

But how was this to' he acconiplifiied ? Poets 
did not write for reputation but for hire ; they did 
not chufc to undertake the romantic talk of teach- 
ing virtue I'uch as it ought to be and fiiarve, they 
rather contented themfelvcs with deferibing it, fuch 
as the people willied it to be, and live voluptuoully. 

Yet we have feen the theatre inGREECK an ob- 
ject of real importance; for it is diflicult to con- 
ceive a truer picture of exalted greatnefs than that 
meritorious diliinction which could at once cor- 
rect diilipation and conciliate feiocity; and this was 
exactly the operation of the theatre in its influence 
over Athens and Sparta immediately before 
Aristophan £S. 

But the times were to be thanked for this, and 
not the poets. The famous faying in the theatre 
of the old Sp^tan, “ that the Athenians knew what 
“ virtue was» but that the Lacedemonians practiced 
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it ;’' gives .a picture uncommonly beautiful of the 
effect of ^a tlicaUTcal produetion^at eec'e* ■ , The 
inftance of Aristiues being admired for his vir* 
tues, by implicationj iu a play, and that fo delicately 
as-not 'to wound his .feelings although he waS:pref€nt5' 
is one forttinate proof among tboulands that the the- 
atre, worthily: ^ conducted, ds. the true medium' ;tal 
.'.promulgate .honoiitable.epulation 

V-'f- .■■fi.iit;as:: tbe''.mafmers grew c,orropted:,' the:dhedt^^^ 
at, the very time it was the poll of honour, at the 
moment it was its particular province to ftem the 
torreot of licentioufnefs, cowaidly defcrted its fta- 
tion.^ ' and was-'lni'nied'^lwa^ ^ftream. ■ . It,' 

'■WpHld-have'^^b'e»';:'a',g]ario'us,.'':^ 

FHA-NESsif it had been only to fhew, while yet the 
';fJ'reeIcS'|ietahted^ of',thQfc^:virtues®^ 

W'}u€iivthey;;W,;il^ ever':,be:' qtioted as'a gtcaT'C'Xainple,' 
'..iJiat' jnp'yed.,:'^by'',,.cohGi--'^ 


A:ifirs.T or:hAK,E'S 
l&me /.Ig: ere;,, ' j ^ 
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From the parodies of Sopiiocils arid Euri- 
pides by Ak isTOi-iiAN zsg may uuily be dated the 
fall of the liage which im];roved upon from ^s- 
cHYLUs under thole wonderful authors, wonderful 
furely, confidcring the time in which they wiote, 
had it gone on to the perfection it was capable of, 
would certainly have given laws to litcratuie. In- 
Head of which it gradually degenerated, and though 
we have witiieiTcd many lucid intervals ihiough 
v/hich 11 has Ilniggled, it could not be confidered m 
any thing like a Rate of convalefcence till Shake- 
spear’'^^ gave to England a more biilliant fame 
than yEscHYLDs had given to Greece, 


** for this immisrtal ftructure the niird of Aristophanis ; from 
** v'hciiD’ they have never fincc leir.ovcd.*’ li gall, invective, kandHl, 
inali^'nity, and every tli-ng that c.in dcbale the honeil drift of fair, 
open, generous, general Litire, are the maicpals with which the 
Graces chuie to build their nnmortal temple, may they ever lefide in 
the mind ol Aris'i ofuanes t 

• It wdl be hereafter my willing duty to prove that Shakp. 
SPLAii, to a muchgrtater extent than ha: been related or, peihapo, 
bcheved by the moil faithful of his* biojiiaphtrs, or the waimeft of 
his advocates, diffufed a glow of repuiat.on into dramatic literature, 
which w’as felt by (urrounding liiitionk. It mml be leniembeted that 
he came long beioie Cornuillh and Moh^ke; who, great and 
celebrated as they defeivcdly were, do not both together makeup 
ont SHA^rsPEAR; and it wUl not be d tHcuh to lliew that, though' 
the theatre in Franc c commented much earl»cr thaji tlwt ia 
the anlvcd fooacd to pcr/cction. 
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As to the Romans they were too turbulent a 
people to encourage a real and decided tafte for 
theatrical productions j befidcs there was always a 
policy among them mixed with every thing public 
juft as it ferved to promote fome innovation, in- 
trigue, cabal, infurrection, or affaflination; and thus 
dramatic-reprefentations were a fpecious lure, a tub 
to the whale, to divert the minds of the people 
from fome impending treachery, and not an excite- 
ment to excellence in paths of true glory and un- 
fuUied honour. 

It was through this tlrat their dramatic poets held 
a flaiion below the level of their gladiators, their 
mimics, and their rope dancers; which the great 
Augustus profeffedly promoted, rather than re- 
ftraiai^d inftead of ftimulating writers of acknow- 
ledged merit by means of the ftage, to admoiiiih 
the people out of their irregularities. 

The Spanifli theatre, though more irregular than 
the R-Oman, was lefs mifehievous, for it corrupted 
nothing of the nation but its tafte; and I would ra- 
ther fee twenty Farineli I’s tickle the ears of the 
Spaniih nobility till they were gulled out of their 
luotiey, than one Nero inuring his mind to ficettiotts 
murder on the ftage that it might render him more 
expert in the murder of his fubjects. Bcfidcs the 
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Spaniards have left {(nnething behind wouh imi' 
taiing, whereas from the Roman authois we have 
nothing but a Creek filtration, ladclcfs and 
from the flalulent Sen jiCA to the tame Teuenci, 
%vhofc works a celebrated critic calls comedies for 
iiialhematicians. 

The Po'tuguefe tlieatrc is fwallowcd up in the 
Spanifh, and the German in the French; lb that ad- 
milting, which it is perfectly right to do, the theatres 
in art countries are not only ufcful but materially 
eliejitial, the icage, according to its meritorious eila- 
blifhment at the time of iEsciivLUs, and its im- 
proverhent under Sophoc les and Euripides, de- 
generated, both as to tragedy and comedy in Rome; 
and, though the Spanilh comedies have fupplied a 
large fund of admirable marerials, yet, in pruponion 
as tiu theatre loll fight of Greece, is loft light of 
regularity, 

There cannot be a properer time than this to 
enter inio a fair examination of the true value of what 
is called dramatic regularity, and to fliew how far, 
rationally, the unities ought to be preferved, or may 
be occalionally broken. 

What are thefe rules but a recommendation of 
what was eonfidered as peifcction in Greece? 
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Ri ST oTX'i^lms added ' boA he has onlr 

repeated ' ■word ' /word^the^'; Aiethads'^ ' regu-* 
lat€d;'the'^ writings of 'SoTi-toc LTS;vairf 
,w:khopt'' ' adding a- fingle 'idea;, to dieirsvb'ut -what 
has:^':c:oi)foixndt^^^^^ the thehs ^■on-'-wid'di ”he' rellvS; hi^ 
argunient, ■ V, ' 

■ He' rec0.m^',niehds ; t|re.Ti:tiit)d; 0 :f .actioB^ ce'rtainly 
an::iinpprtan:t;;p.reG€pfT;:bnt ; ■practice 

■yteidcci-hp ^i':He^e:X'clades;;:fe 

as : a:; retiia r k Jmin;- h i: m fel ha 

- wdii;cli..;;a.re . ;p r e c ii c 1 y ^ no t on! y - ac c ordi itg ■ 'Ip- 
:' Sba:KOCT:.::E'S r acco:rdiiTg '-P> 

;"ikdfent:rth'e wery G]iaraeter%:glB’txoiig to,xbe intro/. 
Ldnted/into: :a;;di:aM 

:/ft/:^'a:S:/ A ■Rr/sTpTT.s whd/^c 
::dal:ppiiiirih;:hlmt/io-:foAn::andn 

: :de0kcy/:td;:iBri'od iite fem e ■■ grea t- a n d ; c e le brated; ppi - 

■■fen.::;;::/:.TF|ifeldea':i'^y 

d'hon]d:"be/^^the:;';fiTft-'To;'&elfe!idyt^ 

yplfeafe o'r ■ ;■ e^e rr :^ob:fey;ri ty 

ihiiiiceS;pf,e}t«^lted/'’wiTtae'.afid.;geiiaiHC/^^^^ 

pnfe&ii^yWithAheyremarfe /t^ 

feii|^p|Ai|fenri'fe/acidrip/iifefe^ 
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But the preceptor of Ah.xai\d£r was obliged tr> 
fquare his dramatic rules by thofc which were molt 
likely to flatter his difciple. tie, therefore, in this 
iiilhiiire deferts his oiigiiial plan, probably becaufe 
lit- tifinblcd under the hand that had ftrangled Ca- 
LisTur-NEs and Pahmenio, in whofc plot againft 
the life of Alexander he was by the way fuf- 
pected to have had a hand. 

The fublimc genius of Aristotle made the 
wonderful difeovery that there are but four forts of 
tragedy. There are as many forts as there are fub. 
jeets, juft as there are as many facc.s as there are men. 
Nature is infinite, and it is llcrility alone that fearches 
for cxcufes in the abfence of invention. 

Kc infifts that tragedy ought to be confined, to 
a fmall number of families, a reflection eviden^^^y 
that comes from ancient Greece, very proper for 
the obfervance, at that time, of that republic, .bijit 
which, held out to other nations, would reftraiii the 
art rather than extend it. Thus the inviolable rules 
of Aristotle, which it is ridiculous to apply ge- 
nerally to other nations, are no more than an enur 
meration of the beauties he found in the Greek 
poets; and, as to the faults tvhich he has held up as 
proper to be exploded, he might as well have been 
tilent on the fubject, for as they arc grofs and pajpa- 



Me, and fuch as no man of genius could pofilbly 
have Humbled on. 

Thus Aristotle has written nothing new on 
this fubject. He has only tranferibed a notice, and 
ftuck it up, one would think by way of a pafqinade 
by anticipation on his commentators*; who, enve- 
loped in ancient manners, are loft in a circle, out 
of which they have not, even in imagination, been 
able to extricate thcmfelves ; till, thus bewildered, 
they have rendered him unintelligible to us, whofe 
beauties they fancy they have elucidated, which 
beauties they falfely conceive were intended for the 
advantage of poflerity. 

I fhall be told, however, that there are many 
luminous traits in the poetics of Aristotle; and, 
among the reft, that admired precept will be quoted 
that “ the beauty of poetry confifts in order and 
grandeur but, good heaven ! what is tliis more 
than a felf evident truth which was known long be- 
fore Aristotle was born, and which will be as 
plain as. day light for ages after every prcfcnl in- 

'• “ Tlw ihnum«rab!e multitude,” fay* a French author, ‘'of 
** Aristott comm^sntjitorsy who ftiin ub even in thefc dava, and 
in fuU academy, f«m to me to be a troop of the nwli invincible 
idiots that everp^^faned Hterature,” 
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habitant of the world fliall have perifhed ? Are merf 
to have rules to know when the fun fliines ? But it 
is not the fault qf Aristotle, who little dreamt 
that, while he was endeavouring to regulate the 
poetics of a fmall commonwealth long.fmce anihi- 
lated, his rules would beget fo much controverfy 
in fo many countries, to whofe manners moli of 
them were uncongenial, and whofe men of genius 
would have been better employed, inftead of adopi-^ 
ing dogmatic opinions, in following univerfal truth,, 
and erecting rules for themfelves *. 

But I ftiall leave AatsTOTLE, a.t prefent, with 
a declaration, that fince his rules, hitherto knov^I^ 
to us, which have only extended to tragedy, haye 
fet fo many learned men together by the ear^, as 
a lover of harmony and good order, I am notr 
one of thofe who lament that his precepts for xo** 
medy did not defeend to pofterityt. 

* M. L’Abbs D’AVBiGitAC, in his dedication of toom 

of the prince? of the blood, piqued himfelf on having given a 
feet model of the ancient Tragedy, and cntically followed the mles 
of A?visTOTT-fi: THE PRINCE returned for anfwer, that 

** extremely pleafedM. L*Abbb B^aubiokac ihould fo clofely ob- 
** jerve. the rules of Aristotle, but he was very angryi^ indeed, 
•* with the rules of AsfSSTpTLE that they fhould oblige Is’AsBJSt 

&*A03iGNAC to \s^\Xtfahad a tragedy*^' 

+ One may illuibrate this by am anecdote, rather laughable to be 
Saxe] but whi^wiU clearly provethat^e areindebtedto AStiSTO'ri** 
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The poetics, of Horace appear to be flill in. 
ferior to thofe of Aristotle; nay, it is doubtful to 
roe whether he ever intended them as that univerfal 
ielTon for which they have been received. But this with, 
bis advocates will be an argument in his favour; forj 
if what he confidered merely as private inflruction 
: ba.s • ;:l)ee;h|' Iby The- of -gene rally 

adbpted^'if;WJll;afgttC'%^-prGbfvdf^itsdhtrinfic 
ihd’ thisyir'ffioald'^wlllirjgly cbhfid 
that ought to be final were it not that (he premifes 
will not bear out the fact ; but, on the contrar)’, the 
more we examine, the lefs reafon we lhall have to 
allow Horace that fame which he really did not 
feek, but which the world, or rather public clamour 


pr rather thore who ptibli/hed his works two imndred and k'vf.nty 
after ■deathiybr.elle, .to" accidents that thele-’ 

-pilots 

leveraily ,hai|#d'to:pilo't;ifi ; ih?!' ■ ' 
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as in the cafe of Aristotle, has been fo ready to 
awaid him. 

"When Horace fays that we ought not to couple 
ferpents with birds, or lambs with tygers, or that 
comic fuhjects (hould never be mixed with tragic, 
he clearly addrefles himfelf to the elder of the 
PtsoNs, and not to poets. Where he feiioufly 
affirms that it is wrong to roafl human entrails on the 
ftage, he cannot have had an idea that he held out 
univerfal inftruction, becaufc no writer wants to be 
told that fuch monftrous circumflances arc revolting 
and d'ctcftable ; but no fuch thing was in his mind ; 
he only in addreffing the Pjsons took an opportu- 
nity, by a fide wind, of rebrobating the liceutioufnefs 
of the Roman theatre, tvhich we have feen was at 
that time both cenfured in private and encouraged 
in public by Augustus, and which is evidently 
the reafon why Horace was too politic to fpeak 
out*. 


* Perhaps this difficulty in fpeaking out was\svhat uiadi? Horace 
fo ffiy of Augustus* ^vho afkt'd die poet whether he thought It- 
would be a difgrace to his memory if it fhould appear to poifejty 
that they had been uiiimare. This flaituTv, wlucli quality is as ac- 
ceptable to poets as to emperors* had its eftect, for Horace iramo- 
dedicated his Carmen Seaihte to AuGViiTUSj which was 
exactly wliat he had'bfcen for. 



Thefc puerilities, added to the grave affertion 
that there is a great difference between a have who 
fpcaks and a, hero, faiily fatigue iisj and fliew that, 
however, they may ferve as inftruction for youth, 
they can never be conildered as a literary treafure 
except by pedagogues, who from their own imbe- 
cility will always be happy to find precepts for their 
pupils ready cut and diied to their hands. 

But the mod curious part of Horace is his no- 
table difeovery that art is as neceffary as genius to 
form a poem. This narrow maxim, perhaps, might 
have been advantageous to him, who never gave 
the world any grand, or folid work, but merely in- 
genious, elegant, and finifhed trifles; but it would 
be highly abfurd in fpeaking of poetry in its ex- 
tended fenfe, the offspring of intuition, the cinaiiatiou 
of the foul. Where is the poetic art that can form 
a Homer, a. SopHOctRs, a Euripides? Thefe 
created thofe very rules which Aristotle and 
Horace fondly dreamt had been invented by them ; 
in which delufion Horace wraps himfelf up ; and, 
inflead of examining poetic genius as a quellion of 
fiibliratty that foars above all art, he yawns out a 
declaration that ** the union of nature and ait pro- 
« duces a happy effect.” This precept become.-, a 
fiiat, and ever)’ fchool boy acknowledges with affo- 
nifhmcnt the rare fagacity of Horace. 



ViD \, who is p’-cfarred by Scaliger, to 
Horace*, has certai'ily method, art, and per^ 
fualion. He loves poetry, and fpeaks of it with 
traiifport, yet his fentiraeiits, though cnthuiiallic, 
are profound as well as lively. He gives bis pre- 
cepts not with a biting and dogmatic air, but in a 
tone, eafy and perfuahve, and with ail that amiable 
gaiety which Horace has every where but in his art 
of poetry, and which, after all, is an argument -both 
agaiitll; Vida, and in favour of Horace, fork 
proves that Vida was the beft critic,' and Horaci^ 
the beft poet ; and, at laft, to fiiew how difficult it is 
to find fetters for the mind, Vida’s poem is but 4 
repetition of what Virgi l had copied before; and, 
therefore, a proof that poetic rules cannot be an in- 
vention to enfurc future fuccefs, but only an invi*' 
tation to emulate what has fucceeded already. 

As to tfaofe rules which more particularly ro? 
late to the conftruction of plays, all countries ai 
all times have occafionally violated them to ad- 
vantage; and the plain anfwer to thofe cavtUei^ 
who have condemned this conduct in the lump, U 
flion and incontrovertible. Let the unities be re- 
gulated by tire nature of the fufaject. 
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This pofition had better reft till it be exemplified 
by the works of authors which will be hereafter 
fpoken of; in the mean time I ftiall detain the reader 
jB'om the French theatre no longer than juft to fay, 
that it is eafiertogive your neighbour advice than to 
lake ityourfcIf*i for, notwithftandingthe peremptory 


I tor with a fetter in fome French author fuppofei V> 
Iffand of Madagascail, v-hich fpeaJcs 
tif sr rade of favages, the ftrength of whoic intellects, 

up i&t the fecblcnefs of their form. They aise 
dafciihcd to ha,irc nothirig four nor rancourous in their difpo/itions 
the conttimely tliey fuftAin from the more gigantic 
favagas that furrotirtd them ; atid though they feel this difadvantage, 
they are moderate enough to refift the infults of their neighbours by 
teaching them decency, propriety, and decorum. Tills they do by 
means of a fpedes of drama, whicH has obtained fuch reputation 
«Kiongthem that the ^tuation of an actor is confidered as the liighe{F 
sliHdW iftate., On' this account tiiey are very careful to prevent the 
prevalence of any thmg licentious on the theatre ; and it is, therefore, 
permitted that every fpectator may come with a fort of catcall, and 
tellii^, by playing on it, his difapprobatlon of any afltjr, or any 
pafiage in the play. Woe be to him, however, if he /hould happen 
to whi&fe mafef^opos;; for, when this is the cafe, the whiftler is 
obliged to mount the fege and give his reafons pubhcly for his con- 
duct. If tits ^Oike is to the p‘ecc and he pomts out, to the fatlf. 
fketion of the audience, any pafTage that has a tendency to im- 
MnOmlity, or that may be confidered in any way dai^eroo^ or ofFenlive 
to (bcieey, he Inunedlately receives pubhe tharikh. If net, he is, what 
wc caU,^ fent to Coventry, If his objection is to the actor, he is 
obliged to perform the part better, or elfe, in cafe of failure, to re- 
tire with dlfgrace from the afleinhly and never afterwards be per- 
asutted to join it. This curious hiflory, ncaily as I have llaied it, for 
I ^uote from recoUectloaj is evidently an invemion in revenge, per*-. 
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mandates of thcfe law givers to literature, I donV 
find that Aristotle, Horace, Vida, Boileau, 
or any other of the critics ancient or modern, who 
have mealured and cut out plays, have appeared 
able,, however they might have been willing, to 
write any thing dramatic thctnfelves. 


h.tps, forfome dramatic difappointmeMt its author had Aiflaincd.- It 
is, however, a inoft wholefonie leflbn, and would be wondei fully fer 
viceable wera.tadopted in this country. Every thingthat is public very* 
properly and worthily attracts public curiofity ^ but let not, therefore 
the labours of the ingenious and the meritorious become the feoff of 
every ignorant, vain, and envious pretender. Let the public, for the 
fake ot .their own confequence, tax the merit of critiA; and, in nto. 
jwrtionas they poffefs, upon proof, luperior or inferior abilities to 
thofe w^fe labours, and whole livelihood they have the arrogancR 
to reprobate and the cruelty to undermine, let them be honoLd, 
^ rite worthy protectors of the arts, or branded as difturbers 
ot Hit rational purluits and inoffeidivc pleafures of their fellow 
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BOOK II. 

IHE FRENCH THEATRE FROM ITS ORIGIN TO THE 
DEATH OF CORN.Kir.r.E. 

CHAP. I. 

EARLY LS1ELLJGENCK RELATIVE TO THE FRENCH 
STAGE. 


The dramatic entertainments of France, origin- 
ally, and for a length of time, fo rude, fo nion- 
(Irous, and fo ferocious, came in a direct line from 
the Romans, and were nothing more than a feeble 
copy of thofe brutal games which difgraced the 
amphitheatres of thofe contjucrers of the world. 

If various authorities that corroborate each 
pthcf may be depended upon, hiflrions, farcers, dan- 
c,erfi,'and cudgelcrs overrun France as early as the 
feventh century, who imitated the pieces of the 
Romans in the infancy of the art, exactly as the 
Romans in the fame manner had imitated the Greeks, 
reprefenting nature in its rudeft and groffeft ftate. 

VOC. I. AS 
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It is plain that ihefe peiformances, whatever they 
were, though intcndi.-d to promote civilization had 
an effect exactly the reverfe; for they grew to 
fuch a licentious height that, in the eighth cciuury, 
Charlemagne was obliged to fupprefs them; 
vainly, however, for the habitude had obtained, and 
the people would not be diverted fioin their amufe- 
ment; and lince they had loft their plcafure, bccaufe 
it was conli,dcred as incligious, they were determined 
to make icligion itfelf the means of reftoritig it. To 
this the priells had no objection, for in multiplying 
religious ceremonies they multiplied their own emo- 
luments; till, as the priefts of B acch u s encouraged 
thefe early reprefcntaiious in Greece, fo the priefts 
of France willingly turned the churches into the- 
atres, where they permitted ridiculous farces, in- 
decent dances, and facriligious buffooneries. The 
very vaults where the faints were depofited echoed 
with fcandalous and impious fongs. 

Upon thefe occafions the priefts often turned 
actors, and fometiraes actreffes; hiding their fanctity 
and their faccrdoial robes under grotefque habits 
and ridiculous mailts; in which difguifes they very 
frequently got drunk, quarrelleti, and fought. 

Thefe dirgraceful fpectacles continued more or 
lefsj according to ctrcuiuftancesj till about the mid- 
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die of the twelfth century, vlien Eunj-s PE St’r.i.r, 
bifhop of Paris, thundered his anathemas againft 
thefc facred farces; which, however, were bur little 
fuppiefled till the Crufades, when, the fpirit of the 
nation leaning towards every thing religious, the 
French checked whatever ferved to render religion 
ridiculous; behcles it now became meritorious to 
conform to rcligion'and yet act farces. Pilorirnages, 
and wars with the ciofs as their enfign were good 
thffatrical matter. Troops of thelc devout itin- 
erants were conhantly appearing in the fquares and 
in the market places, a.iid no one was coniidererl as 
a capital actor who had not novici.sted at Xotrr- 
Dame nu PuY., St. James or Co.Mi'ObTELLA, or 
Jerusalem. 

Thefe pilgrims, mounted upon fcafTolds, fiing 
fpiritual canticles, which they had compofed on 
their jputnics, and exhibited fccncs in which they, 
reprefented fome myflery of religion, or the life of 
foine Saint, till, at length, they formed a focicty, 
the particulars of which we (hall fee in its place. 

In the mean time we will- return to the time 
when Set LI began to anathematize holy buffoonery, 
at w’hich epoch it appears that the people, beginning 
to be dliappointed of their amufement through the 
tnedium of the church, invited writers and per- 
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formers to continue it througli the incdium of thofe 
favage feafts in which rK.-vNC£ \\as h. foiifl of emu- 
lating the Romans. 

1 he Cours plcnieres, the Tournois, and the Ca- 
Toufelj were an imitation of the langu inary amufe- 
ments of their ancient mafters, and offered to the 
eyes of the fpectator a/rightful image of war and 
all its horrors. By degrees, however, ftill like the 
R.oinans, the trench united in their exercifes, ob- 
jects lei's Ihocking and offenlive, in which they in- 
troduced poetry, which was fung at their repafts 
duiing the intcrv'als of ferving the different courles, 
and therefore called entraneis. 

The provincial poets, that is to fay, thofe born 
in the fouthern provinces of Fiiance and who fpoke 
a language derived from the Romans, and called 
■Romane proven^ak and the. French poets born in 
the northern provinces, whofe language came from ■ 
the fame fource, but was pronounced differently, 
and, therefore, called RoTnatte Froftj'^oije^ thefe two 
forts of poets were the original authors and per- 
formers of all the fpectacles which, though bar- 
barous enough in .themfelves, -relieved thofe favage 
fcafts called the Cmn PUnitreK. 


They chofe fuch grand chrcumftancca.as- the 
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mairiages of fovereigns, or the celebration of cer- 
tain days in the year, cither appointed to comme- 
inoratc great national events, or confecrated to re- 
ligious purpofes. The provincial poets were called 
Troubadowi, and the French Trmverres,i which word 
in both dialects fignifies dtfeoverers, finders, in- 
ventors. 

Their inventions were called Jeux partu, and 
were divided into what they called Siraenies and 
Tenfons. Thofe called Sirventes were fatires le- 
velled at all forts of people, foraething refembling 
the Saturnines and Fefccnines of the Romans be- 
fore Livius Andronicus, and the Song of the 
Goat among the Greeks before TiiEsrts. 

In thefe performances called Tenfom the fub- 
ject was love. They were written in dialogue and 
executed by feveral interlocutors. Funtifljcd with 
a number of th^fe pieces, which were lighter, eafier 
to perform, and capable of affording more genera! 
acQufement than the Sirventes, the Troubadours 
and Troverfes of the eleventh century, went about 
from town. to town, and villa to villa, accompanied 
by their mioftrels, their juglers, their poftare mailers, 
and their rope-dancers ; who, uniting their different 
taleaiSj performed sJuErmeri, or entertainments, to 
amufe large companies. 
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By decrees thefe fpcctacles vere varied and ex- 
tended. Farce.s and pantonnmes were introduced re- 
prelentirig I'ubjccts from hiltory, and in thof'e pieces 
were brought forward teircftrial and aquatic animals, 
and fcencs, machinery, and decorations of moft 
ingenious execution, and upon an imnienfe fcalc. 

It is difficult to fay what were the dimenfions oF 
thofe buildings where thefe amufements were per- 
formed, or to eftimate the prodigious expence they 
incurred. The mechanic art at tliat time muR have 
ariivcd to great perfection, and the refources of 
thofe who encouraged it have been immenfe, to have 
executed fuch ingenious and extraordinary concep- 
tions, and have defrayed the confequent cxpcncc, 
efpecially when we confider that they wcie per- 
formed but a few days in one place. 

The dramatic art, however, was yet unknown. 
This itinerant poetry, like thofe who cultivated, it, 
knew nothing of any fixed rule. It confiRcd. of 
irregular fongs on tho fubjects of love .and arras, 
"or perfonal praifc or fatire, performed by troops of 
.vagabonds, .who united -poets, compofers, actors, 
fingens, and orchefira, all, perhaps, in one family. 

Foktenxxle fays pleafantly enough, Song 
« begat poetry, or at leaR was boat with it. The 
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“ poetry of Trouverres was made to be fung. 
“ During the repaft of a prince, a trouverre would 
“ arrive with hii. ininflrels, and his juglers, who 
“ began to fing to their harps and viols foine curious 
“ vcrl'e-s that wcic comopofed for the occafion. 
“ Thofc w'ho both fung and wrote were mofl: 
" cfteemed. Among the ancient trouverres we 
“ find a great number who boalled fiich e.xalted 
“ names, that there is fcarcely at this time a noble- 
“ man that would not have been very happy to 
“ have delceuded from them. Every one who 
could claim a right to half, or even a quarter, of 
“ a family callle, though the remainder sverc mort- 
“ gaged, ran about the wotld rhiming, with a view 
*’ to redeem his pawned patrimony. Nor did he 
“ want encouragement. From Ibme he received 
“ arms, from others flags ; here cloatbs, and there 
** horfes; nay, very often, money; and to render 
the recompenfe of perfons of quality more wor- 
“ thy the acceptance of the nobleman difguifed as 
“ a ftroller, the great ladies, even to princclTcs, 
“ joined their favours. 

Bttt if we are afloni/hed that, in a nation like 
** France, where letters have ever been defpifed, 
** .and where we are not yet emancipated from this 
•“ barbarity, gentlemen and noblemen have for- 
** merly amufed ihcmfelvei with writing poetry, I 
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‘‘ don’t know what elfe to anfwer but that it was 
‘‘ poetry written without genius, without ftudv. 

without fcience, and, therefore, fuch as will not 
“ difhonour nobility.” 

Nonvithftaiiding this pleafantry ofFoNTE^ELtE 
and his kind concern left the anceftors of the’ 
Fk ench nobility Ihould have written good poetry,- 
and, therefore, dillionoured their fticccflbrs, no- 
diing can be more certain than that perfons of the 
firft rank, in the twelfth, thirteenth, and fourteenth; 
centuries, made this amufement their principal 
occupation. ' 


We find among the number, fo early as thd 
year . too, Wi lli am the Ninth, Count of Porxott, 
ho knew not only how to write verfes, but to finV 
them afterwards; and who was fo witty and fo 
plcafant a companion as conftantly to keep the- 
ta e m a roar. This talent was fo natural to him 
that at his return from the firft crufadc, in which he 
was far from being Fortunate, he fung the fetiguc^ 
ano dangers of that expedition in a poem fo full 
of vmeuy^ that it was confidered both as a juft 
nthcule of that ftrangc war, as far a, he had wit- 
* <^«precauon of its difgraceful, ca- 
ttft^ophe. In U02, the famous father Abepaxd, 
^bo was of a. noble family, a„d whofc talents and 
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iJiisforhincs have excited fo t»uch admiration and 
compaOioTi, is laid to have written and exhibited as 
a treuverre*. 

In 1152, Bertraxd — who was attached to the 
Count de Vintadour, and afterwards to Eleo- 
NORE DE Guienne wifc of Louts the Seventh of 
France, who married and was divorced from the 
duke of Normandy, finre king of England by 
the name of Henry the'Sccond — This Berth ah d, 
whofc clogium has been given us by Petrarch, 
was one of the moft celebrated poets of his time. 
He encouraged the trouverres and wrote for 
them. 

From this period to the year twelve hundred -we 
find a long lift of noble perlonagcs, who both coun- 
tenanced thefc fort of peiformances and afiifted 
them as authors and actors. Among thefc are the 
names of the emperor Frederic, the dauphin 


This circumftaiice, by the wav, ought to excite no aftonifh. 
meat, for his ftMuge adventures ueic tragedy, comedy, and farce 
all in one during his life time; nay, afterwards, for it is fa-d, that 
ivhcn the reiiuiin.s of Hlluise weie depoiited in liis grave twenty 
ycAti ikftci* his doatli, at which time, taking all the circiunftvtncc* 
together, one would thitik he ought to have been pretty cold, he . 
fti etched out his**rms am.\ .udently embiaccd her* 

VOL. I, b 
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D’Au VERGK E, the Dominican Mifionary,ancl Iiiqiij- 
Ctor Izarn, the chevalier Sordel, who was over- 
whchr.ed with benefits by Sr. Boniface, and mar- 
ried Beatrice, iluough whicli marriage he was con- 
nected with a filing of Italian nobility, the count 
of Ventadoor, the countefs De Dye, and 
Richard Cclur de Lion, viho all oonipofed and 
cultivated poetry. 

During the next century the number of poets 
were Hill more numerous, and not kfs refpectable. 
Among thefe were Fouqo-et, bifhop of Mar- 
seilles, and afterw aids archbifl^op of. To o lo ws e, 
Guillaume de Cabestan, who perifhed a victim 
to the jealoufy of Raymond Cassel de Rous- 
sillon DE Seilhans, to whom he was page, 
Ansel ME Faioit, an author and compofer, of 
whofe writings and emoluments Beauchamp en- 
larges a good deal, Raimoisid Berenoer, ctount 
of Provence and of FoRCAEtjutER, fon cif Al*- 
PHUNso, king of ARRACOFi, who tnariied Bea- 
trice, filler of Thomas, count of Savoy, By 
whom he had four daughters, who. 'Were all married 
Xo kings. Margarite to Louis the Ninth, king 
of France, Elenokaio Henry the Thii-d, king 
of England, Sanche to Rickard, king of the 
Romans, and Beatrice, declared by her father 
heirtTs' to the county of Provence, to Charles, 
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bi-othcr to St. Louis, who was crowned king of 
Napi.es and the two Sicilies; G.\sper be 
Pdvcibot, a great raufician, and who pciiormed 
on many foils of inUruments in great peifecuon; 
SoRDEi. Man TO u AN, in whofe works wa.s mixed 
much moral inltructiou; Pierre Auvergne, a. 
nuiiician and a poet; Albert, marquis of M a la- 
spina; and Le Seigneur Bertrand DAlLa- 
kanon, one of the moft learned men ol tnoie 
times, who dedicated his works to Estephasette 
BE Roman i .N, of the family of Gantelme, and 
aunt to the celebrated Larua* Sado. miftrefs of 
Petrarch. Blrtra.n d was grcaily clceaiedaud 
patronized by Robert, king of Naples rid 
count of Prove.nce, v.ho was called ti:c x aihcr 
of the provincial poets. 

In the 1305, appeared Pierre Cardinal, a 
plan of great talents, who wrote poetry i» Icveral 
language.^. The town of Tarascan affigned him 
jeveral conQderafale appointments for his trouble 
in iaftructing youths, who, under him, made great 
progrefs in learning. He was coiifidered by the 
great as a man proper to be iruftcd with cpmtnifliona 
of confequence, and, among the reft, by Ber- 
trand to prevail upon the princefs Beatrice, 
who liad retired 10 the convent of Naeareth at 
4.1X, to quit her religious liabits and appear like the 

B b 2 
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daughter of a king; in which undertaking he ac- 
quitted hirnfelf fo well that he conducted her to 
Naples where Ihe married the marquis of Est. 

During the next ten years many others made 
their appearance ; and, in the year' 1321, Philip 
the Long, count of Poitou, and afterwards king 
of France, became celebrated as ' a 'votary ' of the 
Mufes. He was a prince of a moil enlightened un-,. 
derftaudingj his principal delight was td cultivate 
knd protect hteratute, and, as a remarkable' inlflance 
of it, he gave confiderable appointments^ in diis 
houfehold to ten of his dependants becaiife they 
Were poets. 

Geo FREY DE Luc, who eilabliihed an aca- 
demy, Madame de Makchebruc, and hef fon, 
Anselme de Moustier, a great favourite of 
Robert, Icing of Naples, Bernard Roscas, 
related to the Popes, Clement, and Innocent' 
the Sixth, and efteemed a greater man than eithef, 
Arnaud de Coutignac, who was efteemed 'for 
his rare prudence, and remarkable for que^bijg a 
rebellion for the king of Naples, and* many others 
made up the interval from 1320 to 1355, when Le 
M»>nge appeared, W’ho was called the fcourge of 
the Troubadours on acebunt of his writings. He 
fed moft unmercifully on the poets' of his time, 
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fparing neither friend, nor foe, nor perfuafion, nor 
condiuon ; till, at length, he expofed the tyranny 
of fomc of the rulers in the provinces, and was 
afTaniTuted fur his pains. 

Le Monce, however did fervicc both to the 
caufc of poetry and his country ; fo much that 
Taraudet, who fucceeded him, and who wrote 
with equal feverity, but more policy, completely 
effected that refoim his predecefibr had only medi- 
tated. TaraUdet was born a gentleman, and was 
bred a warrior as tvcll as a poet. Being in treaty 
with Foueques de Pontenas for an cllatc, 
Fou UQUES, being a great admirer of poetry, con- 
tented himfelf with giving him an eafy bargatn in 
confequcnce of his dedicating to him a woik called, 
A mtthod to guard the heart agaiajl the iieachery 
of love. 

Taraudet being now rich and & nobleman, 
aHeinbled the neighbouring nobility and purged 
Provence of all tliofe petty tyrants that had fo 
long defolated it. 

After thefe, Boyer, a mathematician, and who 
as well as poetry wrote on natural hiftory, meteoro- 
logy, hydraulics and botany, Jean de Meun, a 
famous thcologift, philofopher, aftronomift, chymiil, 
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arithmetician, and, above all, a poet, and the il- 
lultrioiis Louis dz Lascaris, count De Vinti- 
WILI.E, celebrated for his talents and his valour 
wnen ilic Norint.nds and the Englifh ravaged Pro- 
VE.vct, ^vere at tne he? d of literature in France j 
till, about 1375, when JjinENGER ps- Parasols 
gave a new turn to dramatic poetry, having, it ig 
iaid, coinpofed hve regular tragedies. 

Of thefe tragedies there is fo particular an ac- 
count that it is diificult to fufpect the truth of his- 
having written them. They have, all appropriate 
names, and the matter of which they are compofed 
conulb of fatyric particulars relative to the mar- 
riages of princes and princellcs' of tbofe times. 
Berenoek, according to thefe authorities^. dedi- 
cated his tragedies to Pope Clement the Seventte 
who recoinpenced him with a prebendary of PAiti- 
SOL, where Beauchamp tells us be ended his days, 
but Pa^ A iGT fays he was.poifoned on account of 
the truths contained in his tragedies, wfach Eon- 
tenelle feems to confirm by hinting that foA-N 
of Naples, hated Parasols for having expoied, in 
pne of his pieces, the circumfiance of her ItrangUng 
kr hu&aiid that fhe might many one Qie thought 
more amiable. ^ 


^hcre IS rcafon to believe, that though thefts 
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pieces were called regular ihey approach very little 
towaids that dii'iiiiction in the feiife we uiiderftaiid 
it now, being no mote than fatires in dialogue, and 
diliinguUhed in nothing from thofe of Daniel in 
1189, and Faiuit, in i2io, except in their ftyle. 

Thefe poets, together with Richard de Bax- 
SEAiEUX, who joined to poetry rhetoric, theology, 
and mathematics, and Father Boniface, related to 
the moil ancient nobility in Provunce, and le- 
jnarkable for his atiachincni to jo.tN of Naples, 
and confeqiicntly an enemy of Parasols, were 
the principal among a veiy large ninnber that made 
up the literati of the fourteenth century. 

In 1408 lived another Le Monge, from whole 
itiformatiun, thunigh different channels, are fur- 
riifhed the preceding particulars, tic was made 
librarian of the inonailery of Leiuns, of tshich'lb- 
ciety he was a member. In the library under liis 
care, which it is faid contained a prodigious number 
of books, he carefully collected the lives and la- 
bours of’ the provincial poets. Thefe materialvs he 
was fo particular in arranging and digefling. that his 
authority has beeiv couilantly coniidersd as au- 
ihentic, cf'pecially that edition of it corrected and 
improved by St. Cezari in 1435. 
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After this period, to enumerate all thofe poets 
that pa!k in review upon enquiry, would give this 
■work the air of a catalogue rather than a hiftory. 
More than three hundred names might be fet down 
that tlifl’erent authors have thought it worth while 
to celebrate. 

Many of thefe lived in the court of Tibald, 
where they formed an alfembly for the purpofe of 
examining one anothers w'orks after the manner of 
that fchool of poetry firft inftituted by Gzoiw 
JOE Luc in 1340, and carried into greater perfection 
by Bertrand de Pezars in 1348. and which 
may be conlldered as the foundation 'of the French 
academy, afterwards fo celebrated; though not its 
origin, for Charlemagne cftablillhed an academy 
for fcience and literature in general on his return 
from Italy in 78 1. 

Thefe names make but a part, as we are told, 
though one ihonld fuppofe a confiderable part of 
the principal inventors, as they are called, or poe» 
in France; and the furroundin|^, nations and pro- 
vinces, where the French language was either cor- 
rectly or imperfectly fpoken. The principal fervke 
thefe authws have rendered to the caufe of literature 
is in leaving us an idea of the manner of thofe 
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limes in which they lived; but thefe were fo bar- 
barous and unpoUflied, that their labours ferve 
mure to point out what ought to be avoided than 
what ought to be imitated as far as it relates to their 
choice of fubjects ; and, if we fltould go further and 
fairly look into their works as an objett of criticifin, 
though we fliould find anecdotes and fiiort hillorics 
recounted with neatnefs and fimplicity, and rchiarka- 
b!e for the truth of their images, and the elegance 
of their llyle; jet the grofs indecency, the baiharit)-, 
and crudenefs of the reft, would render the talk of 
felection fcarcely worth the pains ; of fo little value 
would be the gold, after it were extracted from the 
filthy concrete in which it is enveloped. 

This chapter ought not to be finillied without a 
notice that it is impoflible, from the contradictions 
of various authors, to be correct to a year, or, per- 
haps, to twenty yean, as to when thefe poets wioie. 
The fame circumftance is frequently related dif- 
ferently, and fometimes one circumftance is miftaken 
for another. For one inftance, among many othets, 
the four daughters of Berenger, Count of Pro- 
vence, it is agreed upon on all hands, married four 
kings, but one author will inlift upon it, that one of 
the hulbands was Rjchard Caua de Lion, who, 
by the way, was dead before the ihiucenth century, 
vot. 1. c c 
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and another fixes the time of the birth of Berek- 
GER at the year 1245, which is impoffible, becaufe 
Henry the Third married his daughter in the year 
J536. The firft miftake originates, perhaps, from 
the name of Berengaria the wife of Ricsard, 
and the other from making 1245 of Be- 

renger’s birth, inftead of the time he was cele* 
brated as a poet. 

As thefe circumftances concern literature itfelf 
but very little, I fhall always, where T find no ma.-, 
terial contradiction, fet down events, as they are 
related, leaving it to the difcretion and good fehfe of 
the reader to diftinguiih between what appears to he 
merely probable and what pofitively authentic. 
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DESCRIPTTOjN^ F i Hl!. e htremets. 

hLIwT"'?”'"" ‘-'“"r' ■'■'y 

Jh , , i ,f‘' f"®' 

» ll,oia very csli-joidiiury ii would bo Hi|,|y 

'r '’“r “aSrafiMnt fptc. 

UA. under ,h„ ,.,lc which weepeformed focnrly 

A I ’ V”’ 'hranide of 

IX'ofr “ *'37, on .ho 

mamage of Ko,„,, brother of St Lon,,, wi,h 

ManauT. C,.,„„cr, „f and daugh „ of 

ho Duko of bolide, many othZ, I 

mvW dTd 'r "" ‘"T'* ‘ P"'"''’'-' f- 

,k' ' * PO'ln urarly noiice more .ban two or 

‘hrec of the mofl rema, table. 

reo/,.?“"l ""y *« atlentioi, of dm 

■ I Ki Mat niagmlicent and antaordinary fpecia 
tie petformed in bottom of l.,vaacaa of 
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queen to Chaules VI. which was folemnizecl at 
Paris with the utmoll fplentlor, in October 1385. 
Among the fetes upon this occafion was a combat 
pel formed before the trinity, illuflrativc of the holy 
war. The French and Englilh fought againft, and, 
of courfe, beat the Saracens, in prefence of the 
queen. All the ftreets were laid with carpets, 
fcvcral fountains were placed in different fituations^ 
which ran with wine and other delicious liquors, 
and upon lofty ftages erected for the pufpqfc, 
were placed choirs of muficians, organs, and youths 
who reprefented different parts of the , ancient tefta« 
ment. 

Machines were contrived, by means of which 
infants, dreffed to reprefent angels, defeended and 
placed flowers and ornaments on the head of the 
queen ; but the moft aftonifliing part of the fpec- 
fades was the intrepidity of a man who ‘ glided 
down by a cord from the fpire of Notre Dame 
to the bridge where the queen was to and 
placed a crown upon her bead,-., which having ef. 
fected, he returned by the way he cameras if afeend* 
iiig to heaven. This extraordinary tour was the 
invention of a Genoefe, who had been a long 
time- contriving it ; and whu contributed to render 
h the more remajkafale, even at a dittanoe from 
Paris, heing very late in the evening, the man 
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carried a flambeau in each hand, that both the 
beauty and the temerity of the action might be the 
more ftriking. 


In ‘453. according to the accounts of MATirifea 
DE Couci, and Oliver de la Marche, Ajdoi- 
PHUs, Count of Cl EVES, gave a fpectacle of this 
kind at Lisle, m Flanders, in an immenfe hall 
filled with tables, or rather with vaft theatres. In 
one of thefe was placed a bark with the fails furled, 
in which was feen a chevalier armed cap a pie, Ee- 
fore the bark was placed a filvcr fwan with a golden 
collar and chain, wiih which it feemed to tow the 
vdfcl along, and near at hand a caftle appeared to 
nle out of the waves on which a falcon was perched. 


Ihele different objects were emblematic of a 
»wi£ of ancient hiftory relative to the houfe of 
EVES, in which it is reported that a fwan tra- 
ver mg the Rhine, led, miraculourty to the caftle 
of that family, a chevalier, celebrated by his ex. 
ploits, who became the hufband of the princefs of 
the country, and gave an heir to that ancient and 
illuftrious houfe, wliofe title would otberwife have 
become exutict. 


menaced Constantinople, the emperor Co». 
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STANTIN'E, the V.Ai pnnee that reigned in 

the EaU, demanded Inccoui from all the piiiices of 
hi> religion; and, among others, from Philip the 
Good, then duke of IJ u kg o s dy. Ph i lip flattered 
vith this attention, rephed ollentatioufly to Con- 
sTANTisE, that he fhould prepare a crufade hi rn- 
felf. And to effect this he- inilantly affcmbled his 
provincial gpnerah, and tiie commanders of his 
vclfels, to whom he gave a grand feaft, at Which 
was peifoniieci a maguificeai eniTCMcts* 

Among the different objects introduced in this 
allonilhing entertainment ivas a clnfrch filk-d with, 
ji.iet n,. whofe toices wcie accoinpahied by hells * 
a Acffel fitted wiili all forts of merebandife ; a 
fupeib fomiiain, wiih ornaments in glals and lead 
io* wo.iiimfully condrucied a.s to reprefent trees, 
flower, lerdiire, Cones of all colours, and a figure 
of ft. An DR L\v with his crofs, from which i (lucid 
a foiiuiain which fell at his feet and loll iifell in a 
bcauldul declivity coveicd witn flowtis; and-au 
ciWiuiouspie which reprelcnted a teRftle and con- 
cealed eight rauiictdas. ( >n the battlements of the 
caille was fecn a ferpent, and at the bafe were two 
firU‘itainv, fio!n which iffued oiangc flowtr waer 
which filled the foffes. 

After this was feen a wind-mill widt a magjne 
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percheo on u; two tuns, from one of which flowed 
a fweet liqiioi, and from the otlter a bitter one; on 
each of ihcfe as placed a ftatne holding a label 
with theie words, “ Take your choice.” 

_ Then came a view of a defect; a tyger 
3ng with a ferpent; a favage upon a camel; a 
peafam beating the bu/Jies fiom ^,hich flew a thou 
and buds; a chevalier entertaining hi., dulcinca 
under a heage of rofbs; a Ihtyr mocking a fhep 
herdcis croffed in love; a madman upon the back 
of a bear; and a number of other flrange and in- 
congruous objects. 

In another place was a lake furrounded with 
villages and caftles; and further off an impervious 
oreft emfaelliflied with oncntal trees, and filled with 
a croud of animals of every kind fo natural that 

of gold ™mb«l w„h preciou. (lone., ,.|,„e 6, 
the figure of a woman made out of the fame ma- 
tenals, from whofe nippie.s iflhed a delicious be- 
verage, a lion was placed by her fide chained to a 
^ htmn, on which was written, “Touch not the 

-After this the company were entertained with 
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the exploits of Jason, who drenched the bulls 
thit guaidedthe golden fleece with the contents of 
Medea’s vial, and employed her marvellous ring 
to cutoff' the head and diaw the teeth of the ferpentj 
after which, he fowed the teeth in the earth; armed 
men inftantly rofe u]) cap a pie^ who maffacred’ one 
another, and all thefe feenes were accompanied, 
i'oraetimes, by the fingers in the church, and forae- 
times by the inftruments in the pie. 

But this was not all. A gianf-.Jtow appeared 
dreffed and armed like a Saracen conducting an 
elephant who carried on his back a caffle, in whjch 
fat a lady dreffed like a devotee, and appearing moft 
deplorable and wretched. She thundered an ana- 
thema againft the giant, which obliged him to ffop. 
This lady reprefented religion., She cdtoplained 
mbit bittterly of the ills flic had fuftained through 
the^tvranny of the infidels, and lamented the tardi- 
nefs of thofewho ought to have flown to deliver 
her. 


This lamentation finifhed, an attned chief pre- 
ceeded by a long ftrihg of . knights of the golden 
Heece, and bearing upon his fift a pheafant orna- 
mented with a collar of, gold enriched with diamonds 
and pearls, advanced to the Duke of BuaouKinv 
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and prcfented two ladies, one of whoin roprefenicd 
Yolande, his natural daughter, and the other 
Isabella of Neufcuatel, daughter of the 
Seigneur De MoNTAiGNt. Each of thefe ladies 
was accompanied by a knight, and the armed chief 
oltered the bird to the duke in the name of the 
ladies, whom he iccommendcd to the protection of 
their fovereign *. 

The duke of BuRoosny, after lifteniug atten- 
tively to the requeft of the armed chief, held out to 
him a fcroll, which was immediately read aloud, and 
contained a folcmnvow to God, to the Virgin, 
to the ladies, and to the pheafant, that he would 
carry war into the territory of the infidels in defence 
of the opprefied church. Tlie duke's \ow became 


* I'his ccr.“mony, fays my aiirhor, ijfed that the duke might 
conform to thofe amiejii cufconi^i, according to which .princes and 
noblemen were prefented at giand feaii« and mjgn'ficent 
With a pcacoik, or fome other noble bird, to indot e thofe voW', 
lyhich were m*ide upon tliofe occafiqus, to rediets the uropgs of 
filch lad,es as implored their alfiftance. Th^s Uft ceremony v/as 
-called the Vow of the Peacock* which bird was employed* or when 
it could not be e-ifily proctned, a pheafant* becaufe the «’randpiii* 
the beauty, and the variety of the plujjiiage of thefe birds repre- 
frnted the majefly, the beneficence, and the power of kings, aa 
well as thofe fitperb drelTes in which great men were decked at the 
Coiir Plenierc, 


VPL. 1. 
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immediately a,fignal for his whole court, every 
member of which, to an infinite nnnibet, inltantiy 
vowed the dcflruction of the Turks, all which ac- 
clamation was accompanied as before by the in- 
liabitants of the ftceple and the pie, and when this 
ceremony was over a new groupe of characters pie- 
fented ihemfelves. 

A lady dreffed in white, in a religious habit, 
and carrying on her fhoulder a Icroll, on which 
was written, “ Thank God,” entered and paid 
her acknowledgements to the affembly; ' which 
done lire introduced twelve other ladies, repre- 
fenting different virtues, who wei'e to accompany 
thefe knights of the crofs to the holy war a*s 
their tutelary guardians. 'I’heir names, which 
they bore on their llioulders, were Faith, Cha- 
rity, Juftice, Reafon, Prudence, Temperance, For- 
titude, Truth, Liberality, . Diligence, Hope, and 
Vigilence. 


Thefe paffed in review; and, after they had 
Ireeii acknowledged by the khigbts as tl^ com- 
panions oT their voyage, a moft extravagant dance, 
fullof muRmqiery, and accompanied by mufical in- 
ftruments, belks drums, clafising of fwords, and 
oi,her rmonSrous and deafening founds, finilhcd 
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llie cnlertainment; after which they grew intoxi- 
cated at the feaft, where many of the valorous 
knights who had fworn to maflacre the Saracens at 
the gates of jKiiu.sALEM, were either killed or 
wounded in this drunken frolic at Paris. 


t> d 2 
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CHAP III. 


descriptio n of the m ysteries. 

In proportion as chivalry left France for the 
Holy Land, fo a tafte for the entremets fell off; 
and, when the knights of the crofs returned from* 
^^1 LRUS ALLM, they were fo full of adventures that 
the priefts thought they could not do better than 
turn thofe adventures to the advantage of the church, 
or rather of iherafelves. 

Confeious, however, that a mere relation of that 
mad bulinefs would have but a difgracious effect, 
they foon ceafed to %g the exploits of kingly priefts 
and facerdotal generals, and contented themfelves 
wiih acting facred hiftory, and perfonifying divine 
characters. 


For tins purpofe they formed fhemfefves into 
a fbcietjybut not being rich enough to buy, ground, 
miiek. lefs to build a theatre on it, they firft made 
prolWyfes of ^meof .thc mpft Opul^t traddmen 
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in Paris, and afterwards had the condefcenfion to 
accept of their money and property, by which 
means they carried their fcheme into execution. 

They chofc.for their feene of action the Bourg of 
St. Maur Dxs-Foss^stiear Paris, which had been 
rendered celebrated by the number of pilgrims who 
reforted theie from motives of devotion. The firft 
mylLeiy that was pet formed by tbi-s fociety was 
called The Bijiory of the Death of our Saviour^ and 
fiotn this circumllaiice they gave theinfclvcs the 
name of The Confraternity of the Pajfion. 

The followers of this fpecics of amufement were, 
as we are told, in number beyond all belief. Bu(i- 
nefs was fo at a Hand, and every public concern 
neglected for the plcafure of running after this no- 
velty to fuch a degree, that, in 1298, the prevot of 
the capital iifiied an interdiction to fuppiefs the pious 
farces of ,thefe.%oly actors. The* intereft of the 
priefts however was paramount to that of the prfivotj 
nay the interference of that roagi Urate wa.s ultimately 
of fervice tp them ; for,. upon petitioning the king 
■|o take off Efeinterdictidnj they ^re invited to per- 
form before him, and he was fo delighted with the 
poetry and tlys acting, that, in 1402, he eftabliflied 
them at Paris by liis own letters patent, after 
which it was even faChlonable to become members 
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of’ this ftaternity; for we find that fevcral of the 
king's houfehuldj nay, the king hinafelf, did not 
tliidain to make a part of the company. 

The hofpital of the tnnity, which had been 
founded in i too for the reception of pilgrims, was 
now converted into a theatre for the reprefen- 
tation of thefe myfteries. The theatre was won- 
derfully well confti acted for the purpofe of giving 
effect to the pci forinances. The front was much in 
the ftyle of ours, but the ftage was upon a very dif- 
ferent principal, being intended to convey an idea 
of all objects as truly as it was poffible to exhibit 
them. Heaven, earth, and hell were their three 
principal objects, which they contrived to reprefent 
with great facility. If the feene was to be heaven, 
convolutions of clouds to an imnaenfe height and ex- 
tent furrOunded the ftage, on which angels appeared 
flying or walking as it beft fuited to carry on the' 
amufement ; if ifa^th, the extremity of the theatre 
feemed an immenfe expanfe, on which, at proper, 
diibnees, objects appeared as in nature ; and, if 
hell, the whole ftage was lifted up lik^,the jaw of 
a nionftrous dragoivreprefenting a tfemehioUs abyls, 
and out of the mouth, which vomited fire, came le- 
gions of devils. 

TfilH.igfi.the I^flton of our Saviour was the firft 



piece performed by this frrternity. vhirh very 
poHibly was originally written many hundred \cars 
before, for no one has pretended to name the author 
of it, thiee cotemporavy poets of the thirteenth 
century, whofe wtiiing, were depofued among the 
manufciipl!. of Chari.es the Sixth, feem to have 
furniflicd the mateiials for this brotherhood to voik 
upon. 

Thofc poets were rallerl Rurr.EFVF, Ron el, 
and AnAM De la Hai.i.f. ; and, among the mvjft 
celebrated of their pieces, which were all myiicnes, 
we find The Prod’gal Stm^ The Miracle of Tkciphih^^ 
The Crufaele.;, and St., Nicholai.^ and Tin Ciuldren in, 
the Tub. Thel’e three poets had their imitators to 
the number of fifty or hxty, fomc velHges of whole 
works w e have irapeifeei accounts of. Thrv con. 
ftft of fubjects from fciipture put into acuon, and 
contain, among , a heap of rubbtfli, fomc Htcraiy 
jewels of eonliderable valcte. 

It IS impoflible to deny that thefe writers were 
ftrongly poffcircd with a true knowledge of the dra- 
matic art;, fur, whetc the fubjects, though fcriptuial, 
are purely doinelhc and firaple, and have no re- 
ference to religion beyond fair and nuked mtiruliiy, 
we find for fuch times many of tbe.requiiites that. 
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conipofe a regular piece calculated to convey 
amufemer.t and inftruction. 

One of thefe is, The Prodigal Son, written by 
Rutej^euf, fo early as 1240. A ftory, which if 
we dived ourfelves for a moment of having read it 
in the New Teftament as a parable, has nothing to 
do with religion in any other rcfpect than as it is , a 
beautiful leflon of morality. 

Rutebeup chufes to throw into his piece all 
the nature and fimplicity be poffibly canj and, 
therefore, feigning to forget, or really forgetting 
that his bufinefs was to write a religious myftcry, he 
places his feene in a beautiful country, and makes 
his characters opulent labourers, a people of all 
others, who are naturally ftrangers to artificial as well 
as real want. 


Thus in the Prodigal Son has he given a mod 
beautiful picture of the rettlelfnefs of human nature. 
Bleft with health and ftrength, and affured of every 
rational bleiiing foronly the trouble of'-Sarning it-— 
and what bread is fo fweet as that- we earn — He 
makes it^he bufinefs of his life to run counter 
tcf. reafon.. He torments his father in return for his 
unbounded indu^euce,^ and batest his brother 4je- 
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taulc he li goofl an-'l dutiful; til!, at length, he 
ilciuatids his p,itiiiTi->!iy and determines to feck his 
fortune. 

Tinned loofe in that woilcl of whofe inhabitants 
and mannci.s he has no kno’.vltdge, the piodigal fon 
is not more delighted and alloniflied than he is 
afiiamed and cinifimiiucd. The compliments lie rc- 
ceivc.s on his wit, hi.s grace, and his good fenfe, 
though 'he knows them to be falfe he admits a.s if 
they were true. Nay, he begins at laft. to f.inoy him- 
fclf perfectly accompliflied; and, under thi.-. idea, 
is more angry with his father and his brother than 
ever, who wanted him to conhder liimfelf as a clown 
and to linger out hi.s life in obfcuriiy. But the de- 
lufion does not laft long. He goe.s to an inn wliere 
the landlord and waiters fly at his orders. A lady 
cafcrsj.he falls in love with her, the dinner is fers-ed* 
wine and tnufic fticceed, in the niidlt of which an- 
other lady is introduced, and he has the inevprclfi- 
ble pkafure of feeing himfelf an object of con- 
tention between the two ladies. He appeafes them, 
and affurps them he is in love wiih them both. By 
this tinis thev, beginning to be tired with their 
farce, or rather inteiefled in bringing on the de- 
tjoucmcni, make 1iin>.drtmk as fah as ^ifiTible, pick 
his pockets, fiiare the botny with the landlord, and 
,VoL. 1 . a e 
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decamp, IcaviDg him adcep. He afterward.', wahcs^ 
difcovers his loH., and while he is raving about like 
one diftracted, the laiidloid brings the hill, and 
finding his gueft >.as no money kicks him out of 
the houi'e. 

We next fee the prodigal fon a beggar on the 
highway. His miferies have now made him contrite, 
and he rccals to hi.s mind with tears the indulgence 
and the advice of his father. He thinks of his bro- 
ther, who by indiiftry and frugality is in abundance, 
while he through his profligacy is Itarving for want. 
In this wretched plight a pcafant touched with his- 
misfortunes take.s him to his hovel and fets him to 
take care of his pigs. In this fituation he has time 
for reflection, and at length his repentance is con- 
firmed, when he refolvcs to return to his father, who 
receives him with tendernefs, and the reconciliation 
takes place exactly as in the parable. 

We have here a regular piece. This is no 
myftety from feripture. It is plain felf evident 
morality. It is a picture of human life fuch as it 
ever has been and ever will bej and, as to the 
poetical requifites, it is full of them. It confifts of 
a fingie fable, fimple,.and grand. It, has beginning, 
middle, arid end; and there. is not, a circumflance 
throughb^ the . whoife but inculcates fome moral 



iudructicn. It is true Rutebeu r does not feem to 
have read Aristotle, but he had read nature, 
■which anfwered his piirpofe better; and, if otiicr 
authors h<id paid the Iciipture no worfe a coinpU- 
niunt than bringing it, on the ftage with fo fair and fo. 
hniielt a motive — I’orwhat fiore can we fo jiroperly 
I'earch to find moral nnlniction — the myftciics fo. far 
from proiamng fc.iptuic, would have honoured it. 

As far a.s thefe myfterics were confidered as a 
vehicle for poetry, there is fomething in them awful 
and majellic. To give ati idea of this let us turn 
our thoughts to Milton’s Paradife Loll, and then 
fuppofe tills poem put into dialogue, and acted on 
the ftage; which is the lirongt fl. cafe in point that 
can bo imagined. What would be the confoqnence? 
The characters, wliich, while the reidcr's fancy is 
fired w'ith the glowing imagery of the poet, are la- 
cied and fublitne, would link into the molt mtferable 
builcfquc if attempted to be peiTonilicd; and this 
bathos would be Hill more complete in proportion 
to the beauty of the poetry. 

Fortunately, tbaagh to be fure it is a left handed 
ativantage, there was very little in the poetry of thefe 
ntylleries to drive it into any fuch predicament. It 
Wd.s miferablc enough, God knows ; but, in letum, 
<bai the prieftij might be fuxe to incur their rightlull 
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portion of reprchcnfion, the mrttier was not oni;, 
tbe inoll facred that could he -chorcu. ljut the moll 
d.ingcrous to expofc to ridicule; for when \vc con- 
lider that Inch fiibjects were performed on the Oage 
as the Coiiccption of the Virgin Mary, the Pallion 
of Christ, and the Refurrection, the mind is of- 
fended to a degree of outrage, and we condemn 
that country where fuch an impiety was tolerated, 
and thofe prieiU who connived at it. 

The myflery of the Conception is compqfed in 
fifty three acts, diflributed hillorically, and traced 
all the way from the prophecy of Isaiah, to the. 
death of the Innocents; and, without mentioning 
the chorulTes, has at lead a hundred characters. 

To go over the plot svould be to reiterate all we 
have read on the fubject in the New I’ellaineiu, 
^shich is on. the llage tedioully fpun out in four feet 
verfe, with now and then a few awkward Alexan- 
drines, perpetually filhing for the fublirae, and 
catching the bathos. The joy of the hnman race 
on the coming of the Messiah is truly poetical; fo 
is rile difcotnfiuire of the devils; but if it had not 
been, larded with the jokes of the landlord of the inn 
at Beth ELE tyt, -who is vcq' faceciou-s with Mary 
about the groaning, aiid the devils putting new bolts 
and bars upon limbu fbr. feiyr onr Saviour fliould 
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1ft out Adam and Eve, k would not have been 
lealoned to the paUtes of the prieks. 

The jeas alfo of ihofc who are cmpWd by 
.he holv'f? " »i"> -kt iLe J 
nor e.m ,e.forg„e the devils, after they have 

ofTwtrd forrn— Fomife* 

ar,. a / ^ "ll'satmg him to cut his ihrat, and 
aferwards kicktug his foul about till they are died 
and then eiijoying the pieafure of feeing ft bubbt 
|» a furnace of molten lead, 

There are a hundred other abfurdities the 
Fd e I epithet that can he given them, an ’t .hi 
ilnmge incongruous fiirago is excelled in noiu of 

fisumLfe , feidre. wiih a 

wth c{a“s7 d"'’®: crucifM.d 

foilk Jk , tmmenfe number of other 

obtained incredible re- 
me Mngdom. Rouz^, Anoeks, Le 
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Man Si Metz, and al.raofl: every principal town 
had to boafi a company of llrollers deputed from 
the confraternity. Vi i.lon, the poet, who is faid 
to have written feveral myiteries, became very bufy 
upon this occaiion as an itinerant. We are told by 
Rabelais, that having retired to his friend the 
Abbe •‘st. Maixent, near Poitou, Villon was 
veiy anxious to amufc the inhabitants of that place 
with the PdOion of Our Saviuoii in the Poitevin 

^ R.-VBKt-Ais relates a matter fiill of pleafantry and extravagance, 
of th;.^ of \ili,op 5 to elhibliih religions myi'leries through’ 

the medrtan of the rlteatre I give it merely to iheiv tiie firigular 
iiad grutciqne inaiiner of thufc liine.s and the aiitlior who celebrated 
tliem, \\c fays, that after Villon had diftributed the parts,- ami 
the actuii h.id rehear fed twoorthree timers, he prevailed on the mayor 
at'sd the other niagil'h'ates to futfer the repiefentationof the piece. 
Ti^ere was nothing now wanting but the diedes, and though they 
tried their utinoif, they could not hod -any thing line enough for the 
Jh'i/gb/y, who had always, in thele fort of pieces, been imrodneed 
pedbnaily on the ftage. V i i.lon knew that at the convent of Coe-* ; 
D'ELiEiis they had a magnliicem cape^ which it was uhud to wear 
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The pnidii^iotis number of diefe cntcilainmcnrs 
ii wiU be heie impoiiibic to give a correct account 
oh It may not he amifs, however, to notice yet 
{bine few |)articulai>i coiiccnaug ihciiT 

■'■"’Ar.h O'T' G R;EB AN', canoii of '■ M A N s,' wvote- the; 
my fiery;- AcA;;t>f/.;the;;: A G/I"hcv''title; 

;;T/ I.itriCB;,::e-ym]geli;llAiid;h^ 

;:0f;;,Aefc; :'e:U-rk)US;;piec theAJiliprpAt 

,(tte;;0;;i:<iwTieli:amet'a 

-hi' Aiiieh IS' fh 

OANTEi;y^:Siri'A:b'NA;H,y;^ 

■';:y M';;:-' iSrd;ASr::;fc.>:r ;■ -i^ 



“ ecutcd by Vhsp.vsi an and his fon Titits; 
“ containc,d in I'evcral Roman chronicles in the teigrt 
“ of NhRo, and other line hillories in honour of our 
Saviour and the court of Paradife.” A fourth 
is called “ The Myflciy ,of the Patience of Jon, 
“ and how he loll all his wealth by war, ''and by 
« fortune; how he was reduced to the greatcll 
“ poverty, and how every thing was rendered back 
“ again by the grace of God.” 

A fifth was entitled ” The Sacrifice of Abra.. 
“ HAM.” I take the literal words. It is thus recom- 
mended : “ This is a French tragedy, neceffary to' 
all chrillians that they may find confolation in 
**■ times of tribulation and adieifity.” 

This piece no more rcfembled a tragedy thaw 
any of the preceding ones; but it appeared at a 
time when the myfteries began to^ tire. There- 
fore the author, though he could no farther inno^ 
vate than to change the defcription of the piece, 
was determined to do what he could. ' The myfte- 
ries, which formerly look each of them four days- 
in the performance, began now to be confiderably 
compreffed; and, wherever any 'fiimiliar circum- 
fiaitces occurred, they were confidered as properer 
for the flage than thole more facred fubjects which 
■were profane<l enough -by, the ceremonies of the 
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church. Kay, it is not very clear that the authors, 
who were now principally laical, did not attempt as 
far as they lafely could to burlcfque thefe holy fub- 
jects, by way of bringing them into contempt; for 
we find about this time fuch titles as The Joyous 
Myjiay of the Three Kings ; and The Pleafant con^ 
cat of the Apocalypfe of St. John of Zehadee, *• in 
w Itch are contained the vifiotis and revelations of 
’ the laid St. John in the iiiand of Patmos.” 

Thus much has been faid to give an idea of the 
gemu.s. the manners, the art, and the language of 
Fren^ poetry m thofe times. 1 Ihall now, as briefly 
as polGble, go on to thofe amufemenu called mo 
raltues which fucceeded the rayfteries. ' 


r f 
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CHAP. IV. 


PESCRIPTION OF iHb MORALITIES AND OTHER 
ENTERTAINMENTS. 


The tragedy of and another called Tht 

Dijcomfiture oj the Giant Goliah, feera to have 
ftruck hard at the myfteries in France; forj en- 
couraged by the fit ft effort at innovation, there 
fhortly appeared a piece with the following title ; 
Ttu My fiery of the Dejlruction of Troy the GreaL 
** The Rape of Heli n, done by Par is,, and com- 
‘‘-pofed in good French rhisne; together with the 
“ prowcfs, the virtues, and the noblenefs of the va- 
« liant Hector; the damnable treafon coirimitted 
** by the Greeks, and many other hiftories con- 
“ taining all the tranfaciions between the Trojans 
and the Grecians*” 

This heathen myftery excited as much curiofity 
.as had the religiou-s tragedy : Curiofity begat con- 
trovetfyj, and, the fehii'm once Town, efpecially as 
it had reafon to nouriih it, the myfteries were quite 
iat a ftand; At laft the priefts yielded with the beft 
grace they could} and the general title of pieces for 
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the theatre no longer afflimed the term myllcry, 
but morality. 

It was difficult, however, to draw a line as a cri- 
terion for the regulation of fo wide a field ; and, 
therefore, the rubject.s were fometimes holy, and 
fometimes profane ; but, as their general tendency 
was morality, every thing was permitted. 

A Pilot, by name Johk Pap mixtier, fiip- 
pofod to be the firit europcan who ever fet foot in 
Africa, wrote a morality in honour of the Af- 
fumption; a Cardinal wrote a choice morality called 
The Reformation of Taverns and AkknifeSy and the 
Dejlriiction of Gluttony ; and the Valet de Chambre 
of Louis the Twelfth, wrote a morality which he 
called The Jufi Man, and the Man of this Worliy by 
which he meant the perfonitication of virtue and 
vicej and be fo completely wound up his plot, 
that the juft man was fent tirft fo putgatory and 
afterwards to heaven, while the detlls ran away 
with the foul of the taaan of this world. 

A phyfician, of an honefler call than the phy, 
ficians afterwards ridiculed by Mot i ere, wrote 
three moralities, entitled, The Road .to Healthy Thi 
Government of ike Human Frame, and -4 Prohibition 
if an Ininlgence of the paffioni. 

f fa 
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Louis.^i L’Abb^, born at Lyo\'.s, and called 
the French Sappho, at the age of fifteen followed 
her lover in incn’.s cloaths to the fiege of Pe pig- 
nan ; and, afterwards, when flie had returned and 
married the man of her heart, wrote a morality 
called The Folly of Love. She is faid to have 
written poetry in four languages, and her houfe was 
a fort of academy for the literan of her time. 

But the Prodigal Son of Rutebeuf became 
now the great object of imitation. It wa.s per- 
formed with material alteratioms, and it produced as 
many imitations of it as there were in England of 
the Beggar’i Opera. Scarcely an inllance of filial 
piety or ingratitude could be invented but pre- 
lently it was brought on the ftage in the fhape of a 
morality. The fubjects of one or two are worth 
attending to. 

The Poor Villager ^ “ written in praife and 
“ honour of honett girls,” made its appearance 
the year after the Prodigal Son was revived. The 
flory is brief. ' A feigneur of a village endeavours 
to corrupt bis vaffal’s daughter ; and finding all his 
arts ufelefs, is. determined to, have recourfe to vio- 
lence.' In this filuatiorr, the poor girl pfomifes to 
cotifciit upon 'Cotidition previoulfy of fpeakjng to 
Iher father. The I'ord rufptcmus ofeverj? thing is 
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dctcrirtincj to ovcihoar the conveifation, and hav- 
ing effected hU I'chcine without her knowledge, he 
wittiefs to her imploiing her father, in the tiioft 
carnett manner, to cm off her head rather than let 
•her chaltity be violated. Struck with remorfe Jte 
lord entreats her forgivenefs, gives her and her fa- 
ther their freedom, and loads them with bcnefit.s. 

Another has for iis tide. The U>tgrakful S.>n, 
x\ho 1.S h) completely the darling of hi.s pareni.s 
that . they ablolutcly ruin theinlelve.i to make hi{ 
fortune. After a time they arc ovei whelmed with 
poverty, and he is rolling in riche.s ; and, when 
they have recourfc to him a.s the only benefactor 
they know where to fly to, he treats them moll 
wantonly unnatural, not even permitting them, 
though they are ftarving, to eat of a repaft on which 
he IS leafling. The fhthcr, feeing him treat the mo- 
ther contcmpiuoufly, can foibear no longer; but, 
lifting his hands and eyes to heaven, ciirfcs him and 
implores the vengeance of God upon his head. 
Scarcely has be uttered this curfe but a luonllrous 
toad comes out of a pye and flies at his face which 
U completely covers, attaching iifclf fl, clofdv that 
no human art can remove it. The unnatural fon 
begins now to relent, and the parents, too re idy to 
forgive, liften hi.s coimition. He is, however, in- 
formed, that prayer alone, can e.\piate his guilt; 
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tliey, therefore, fend him about from pried to pried, 
afterwards to the bidujp, and at lad to the pope ; 
and, by the time he has expended almoll his whole 
fortune, he is relieved by exorcifm and exhortation 
from the ftightful reptile and reconciled to his 
parents. 

This piece was followed by another called Tke 
Morality of the Child of Perdition., who killed his 
father, hanged his mother, and afterwards went mad.” 
But thefe inftances are enough to fliew the dif- 
linction between the myfteries and the morallittcsj 
■which wet c the only regular dramatic atfectiops of 
the limes. We are eironeoufly informed ibactlvs. 
clerks of the Bazoche eftablifijcfl a theatre where 
the beauty of virtue, and the hideoufhefs of vice 
were perfonified ; but the fact is that’ thefe 
were no more than the laymen who gave the firft 
Wow to the myfteries, and who afterward.s, in con- 
junction, or rather by the connivance of the priefts, 
performed the moralities at the edablifhed theatre,- 
the prielts being too cuniting to fliut out any op- 
portunity of bolftering up their own reputation, 
which at that time began to decline. 

We are told of a theatrical, fijciety' called 
Lei Bttfetny ie Sans.Soueij but thefe cannot be re- 
gularly cialfed, being no more than a number of 
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vonng men of fortune and family who ran after 
plcafure, and (luck at nothing to procure it. In 
confequence of purluing this career many of them 
were ruined; and, having talents, they turned their 
thoughts to the llage for a livelihood. They were 
many of them fcholars ; and, being out of humour 
with the world, they walked in the footfleps/of 
Aristophanes, and iu their pieces , laflied the 
manners, of their time. 

This new fpecies of amufeirtent fiicceeded, and 
the intereft of the Confraternity began again to be 
menaced. Thefe children of Sans Souci were, 
therefore, invited to join the regular theatre in the 
fame manner as the brotherhood had invited the. 
moralifts; and. thus, this infatiate vortex, from which, 
perhaps, ovigin|ted the idea of the Parfon’s Barny 
fwallpwed up every thing that, came in its way. The 
ftage, however, having gradually gone frona myfteries 
to moralities, from moralities to farces, from farcca 
to the grolTeft buffooneries, and very frequently a 
mixturfe of than all, the government took away 
the* theatre from the confraternity, and in the year 
>539> the houfe of the trinity became an holpital 
according to its original inilitutton. 

Frakcis the HrA; having accorded the bro- 
therhood, letters patent confirming all the privileges 
they enjoyed under CttAai-Es the Sixth, they now 
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fought for feme new place of cHabliniment ; and 
lor that purpofe, hired the Hotel de Flandrcs^ 
'vherc they performed four years; but the king 
orclcied the demolition of this hotel, and fevcral 

others near it, and our holy actors were as far to 
feek as ever. 

Tired with the confiderable expences they had 
incurred by tranfporting their theatrical trappings 
torn place to place, they refolved to build upon 
their own foundation. They, therefore, bought 
iorne ground on which had Hood the hotel of L 
ouke of Burgundy, and there they erected theif 
loimh theatre, which connWed of a hall and othci* 
edifices, many of which are now to be feen. 

The parliament, upon ftrong folicitation, gave 
them penniffion to cftabliOi tfaemfelves there upon 
condition they performed nonq but profane fufa* 
jects; butneverthelefs, fuch as tended to promote 
the practice of morality. 

_ ne Cov/mernity 0/ the Pajion, who profeffed 
piety, could not content themfelves with performing 
lubjects purely Fofane,,.and, therefore,- in the year 
1 588, they let their theatre to a troop of French 
comedians who bad jult then formed, with a view 
of performing under the permiffion of the king: 
The pieces, now exhibued* began, to be a little more 
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fupportable than thofc of the ConJraUrtiity of the 
Pajion. By degrees the public taftc became more 
extended and more pure. Printing being invented 
in the reign of Louis the Ninth, and literature 
confiderably more ettablifhed under 1'rancis the 
firlt, books, of courfe, became common, different 
ISnguage.s were generally learnt, and thefe improve- 
ments introduced tranflations of the tragedies and 
comedies of the ancients. 


VoL, i. eg 
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CHAP V. 


FROM THE COMMENCEMENT OF TRAGEDY TO 
THE TIME OF H ARDY. 

Xhough Jodelle is generally confidcred as the 
JEschylos and the Livius Andronicos of 
France, yet the introduction of tragedy is cer- 
tainly owing to Lazare Baif, a gentleman of 
Angevin, who was educated by the celebrated 
Bud^. Baif travelled to form his heart and his 
underftanding. At Rome he ftudied Greek under 
the learned Mosurus; and after he had accom- 
plilhed every intelligence he thought neceffary for 
his purpofe, he retired to his eftate at Anjou to 
lofe himfelf in ftudy. 

Francis the Firft, however, unwilling that 
fuch talents ihould Be loft to the world, drew'hira 
from obfciirity and Cent him arabaffador to Ven ice, 
whefe he fell in love vyhh a young lady of condition, 
by whom he had fdveiral children. Returned to 
Paris, he was promoted by the king to fome 
itonourable and lucrative fttuattons, and the firft uic 
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he made of his learning was to tranflatc fuel; v’oi’ks 
as might be fcrviecabJe to the ftate. 

The talk, however, in which he raoft-delighted 
was tranllating Sophocles and Euripides. The 
tragedy of Elecira containing, according to its title, 
the inhuman and truly piteous death of Agamem- 
non by his wicked wife Clytemnestr a, and his 
cruel adulterer Egysthus, was pufaliflied at Paris 
in the year 1537. 

This tragedy that the French might clearly com- 
prehend the nature of Greek poctrj', B a i f tranfiated 
verle for verfe ; confcquently the ftyle is barbarous 
enough. But he tranfiated afterwards the Hecuba 
of Euripides in a more liberal manner, intending 
it for the edification of his children. It was printed 
in 1.550, dedicated to Henry the Second, and it is 
fpoken of as an ingenious work. 

Thomas Sibilet, about the fame time, pub' 
lilhcd a tranflation of the Jpkigfniaof Euripides, 
and other authors arc fpoken of who emulated Baip. 
The French, neyerthelets, confider Jodelle as 
the founder of tragedy ; • for . they fay that thefe 
tranflations only ferve to point oiii, at a di fiance, 
the road that dramatic writers ought to follow. But 
thiit is only general opinion. *• Jooelle,” f^ys 
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duke de'VALLiERK, “was the rivft who had the 
“ boldnefs to bring forward a tragedy of hts own 
It was called Clcopot)^ C^spii’Vf^ and 
« publifhcd in 1552; but it was a fervile imitation 
“ of the cut and form of the Greek theatre, and 
« yet he has the glory to pafs for the inventor of 
** French tragedy.” But let us examine him. 

Etienne Jodelle, lord of Limodin, was 
born at Paris in 1531, of a family illuftrious both 
by birth and by talents.’ The delight he took in 
ftudying the works of the Greeks and the Romans, 
induced him to lament that the ftage had icmained 
fo long in a barbarous ftate, and that fome fuperior 
genius had not introduced Sophocles and Menan- 
der, Sen eca, and Ter en ce, into France. But 
how to manage? The confiaternity were too intent 
upon deceiving the people to conlent to Inch a dra- 
matic revolution. Jodelle had influence, and 
having conftructed his- Cliop&tvs upon die Gieek 
mode?, he procured a theatre to be prepared in the 
court-yard of the hotel of Rheims, where his tm- 
.gedy was performed before Hen rv the Second, and 
a large concourfc of fpectaiors, with, the molt extra- 
' vagiiit' applaufe. 

|o o-E t i.E,ibein^ then-oh^ -twemy; and remarka- 
bly handforo*:, undertook to perfona-tbe pwt.of 



Cleopatra. He alfo fpokc the prologue, wbicli was 
a cuuipliincnt to the king, and in it he adroitly- nn- 
liiiiiated that the Mulcii, haviitg llown from CjitKtcB 
to Fr.inck, implored the protection of fo great a 
mmiarch, ^ : r I'x My, 

' 'This piece;. is,: opened .,hy:.tfe^ -tsf 
who complains that the gods, jealous of his vyUmr- 
^aud:'r;;gi;dr}t;:.w:hen;;;ditd|gk';hatl;v'cdhhi'vedjf^^ 
y tcf.;, rehdef :himh:a . yflape Ihdoay pa]hpn;;:tiiaf;v.t^ 
ins life; and, not comcated with this, they had 
made him become odious to the Romans by })ro» 
ylytryng-yhinr ydtV::tprri,:;his:;;wifhyv3hd;:childteir:;outy,;pF^ 
•;doars,:;yy:Since,.'^hpvyeeer,fhnatters-v:arer:foy:.,fhis;;ghp!i--' 
feems determined to keep up the idea of all for 

rloye;yy;;;and,;ythei:cf(me,';;:appeaM'-td''ChE.oyk:FM^^ 

^';a:;;d;i;yain;:afti|iy lad yi leS:^ he;r-;Kither ;; to- : kill.-' herlelh 
rand :;chained;'dd;'::d 

; . |}'pt|y,;;pu| ;pf ;;;regaH^ 

Hthe; ,rufe fpf j|oitis .:heri;tpr 
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In tiie fccnntl act. C.ksar' enjoyi! the idea of 
Cleop.vi-ra'.s captivtiy. In the third he has a'n 
interview with CLtoi* atra, who threatens to kick 
him and he runs away. In the fourth fhc kills her- 
lelf; and in the fifth they deplore her death. Pro- 
cull us exclaims “ Never did the light of heaven 
difcovcr fo -iightful a day for Ecvpt. I found 
“ her,” fays he, in her royal habit and her crown, 
“ fin tched dead and pale, on a rich bed painted 
“ and gilt. Eras, her woman, lay dead at her 
“ feel, Ch.vrmion yet breathed, but life was Icav- 
*' iiigher. Was this nobly done?” faid I. “ Yes,” 
cried the faithful Charm lox, “ it was nobly done; 
“ and every fucceeding king of Egypt (liall bear 
“ tefiimony of it. This laid, Ihc flaggcred, fell, 
“ and died.” 

I confidered it neceflary to fay fo much of thii^ 
tragcui as it was looked up to as the chef d'asuvreoi 
its nrr.e, and a model fur every thing .that was to, 
iucceed it. lt.s reception encouraged Jodellk 
to go on, aird lie foon after produced The Sacrijict 
tf 2)i£?tf, taken tSi'clofely as poiliblq from the jEncid 
«f:ViRt,tL, which- had cbnliderable fuccefs; and- 
after. that a comedy called Eugene } or the Rencovn-i 
Ur^ which are fuppofed to make up the whole of his 
drairiatic wo,ks, -lor they -are printed, together wdih 
fomc mifecllanics of his, in .one volume 10,1574. 
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He appears, however, to have left behind him 
fomething more inmanufoript ; for De i,a Mqtte 
fays. « I have tlie tragedies and comedies of [o- 
“ DK1.1.E in my ponidhon, fome finilhed, fome hung 
“ upon the hooks ; thefe were commanded eitherby 
« the queen, ormadamc, the king’s iilter; but were 
deferred on account of the troubiefoine times ” 
Da I.A Moite alfo fpeaks of him as a man of 
nniverfal knowledge, and greatly cileemed by all 
ranks of people. 


A number of dramatic authors followed Todei le 
vuh various fuccefs; but no fingte elfoa proved 
any thing equal to the model from which they 
copied til], in Garnier, Jo»eli.e found a moll 
powerful rival. There is fomething Ih very exfra- 
oidinary m the particulars of that man’s life that I 
analiijiiefly relate them. 


Robert Gabnier was born at Ferte Bfr- 

NAan ,n I e Maine. He was intended for the 

few, thc^udy of which profcfhon he verj' little re 

garded, ht, jnclination leading him wholly ,0 elegant 

and claffical literature, it was not. hQwcverrtill 

afc h«, obtained ™,rid„„W= rLu- 

«u»n rh„ ^ “ 

tuon as hu. name came Girl)- before ihc public, |„ 
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was coiificlercd as a French Sophocles, bom to 

cclipfc their vliiCHV LU Sj Jodelle . 

The report of hi.s fame foon reached the court, 
and CH.^RLES the Ninth was very anxious to attach 
him to his fcrvice j but he preferred the comfort 
and tranquility he enjoyed in the bofom of his fa- 
niilv, to the anxiety and unealinefs attendant on the 
followers of kings. Henry the Second made an* 
other attempt to entice him to court, alluring him 
with large offers to forward his fortune. He had, 
however, the cmirage to refill this fecond tempta- 
iion, and pronounced upon this occafion as he had 
Upon the othdr, a harangue of thanks which proved 
him a good orator, a true philofopher, an excellent 
poet, and a zealous citizen. 

He was, neverthclcfs,. prevailed upon by hiir 
friends for the good of his country, which flood id 
need at that time of every honeft man’s affiflince* 
to accept a chaige in the grand council of the nf* 
tion j and, for this purpofe, he eftablilhed bimfelf 
-at Paris. He had not been long in the capital 
with his wife and his childien, whom he tenderly 
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lovcd, when the plague almoft (Icujlaied that city 
by its ravages. This was abcjul 1580; .and, in ad- 
dition to the danger he had to apprcheiid to himfelf 
and his family, a mod houible plot was deviled 
again!! him by hi.s fcrvant.s, w ho formed the tnon- 
flrous and dreadful project, for the puipofcof plun- 
dcring the hoiife, of poifoning him, his wife, and 
his children, imdcr an idea that their i'overal deaths 
might be lain upon the plague. 

This fltocking plot was detected and its perpe- 
trators convicted and piUiifiicd ; but it operated on 
poorOAKNiER and his family, only as a lingciing 
death inliead of an inflant one; for, no fooner l»ad 
the wife of Garni er lihed the poifon to herlips, by 
which means the difeovery was made, but flic felt its 
cruel etfectsj and though every aflillance was given 
her the fell into a weaknefs and a langour that at 
length terminated her life. G .v r n i er furvived her 
but a fliort time, leaving bis inconfolable children 
to the care of friends indeed, but without a father 
or a mother. 

His tragedies, eight in number, are evidently 
imitations of die Greek and i-atiu poet.s. He has 
chofen fubjccts fuitabic to the times in which he 
wrote, and calculated to infpirc. horror at thole civil 
wars with which France was cotivulled during 
VOL* 1. H h 
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his life. This he conhdered 10 be his diUy as a 
poet and a patriot; and while his zeal in the caufe 
of his country added animation to his genius, he at 
once wrote lelTons for the conduct of his cotmtry- 
men, and examples for the enlargement of their un- 
derllaudings. 

“ No pieces,” fays his biographer, “ were at, 
“ that lime equal to thofc of Gar n ter. His fub- 
“ jects are noble, his perlbnagcs are great characr 
« tors, his ftylc is harmonious, and foraetime's 
« energetic. The critics, however, have reproached 
« him with preferring tire manner of Seneca to 
« that of Sophocles and Euripides, and to have 
given in dialogue, which Ihouid be as near to 
“ nature as poffible, fometimes the familiarity of 
epiftle, fometimes the epic pomp of the epopt^ia, 
« fometimes the pindaric flights of ode, and fome- 
« times thepaftoral images of eclogue. In a word, 
« to have forged new expreffions, chequered with 
« Greek and Latin; but, in fpighi of thefe faults,” 
contiiiues this writer, « Garnier will always hold 
« a confiderable rank as a dramatic poet.” 
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CHAP. vr. 


FROM HARDY TO CORNEILLE. 


Frvim Garsier to Hardy, corapreliending alt 
nioll ilic lull half of the fixteenth century, France 
produced many authors, feme of whom were men 
of original invention ; but far the greateft part were 
cither tranllators, or imitators of the ancients, or 
clfc of their cotcmporarics in other countries. I 
fliall not, therefoie, fpcak particularly of any of 
thefe, for they were remarkable for nothing but 
their ftrict conformity to the bad tahe and puerility 
of many of thofc who had gone before them. 

To keep this matter, therefore, as interefting as 
polTible, it will be better altogether- to pafs by this 
dramatic chafm, and come at once to H ardv ; who, 
by his aOoniihing fecundity,' by the new character 
and' particular conduct of his tragedies. Tome of 
which are now to be procured, certainly wrought a 
remarkable epoch in the hiltory of the Fjcnch 
fjrama. 


H b 8 
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Alexander Hardy was born at Paris, but 
it is very unceitain in what \car, who weic his 
parents, or how he paded his youth. All we cer- 
tainly know is, that about the year 1600. he was cele- 
brated for his dramatic talents, and at that time we 
find him a retainer to a llrolling company, whom 
he, in an aftonifliing manner, perpetually fupplied 
with novelty *. 

His reputation, however, foon attracted the at- 
tention of the comedians of Paris, who, at their 
eftablifhmcnt, when they came to a refolution of 
perl'orrning three times a week, found they could 
not carry their 'feheme effectually into execution 
without the alfociation of this poet, who appeared 
to be fo capable of furnifliing continual novelty. 
II akoy undertook the talk, and performed ft with 
j'uch fuccels, that he continued their almoft ex- 
cluiive writer to his death, which happened fomc- 
time between 1628 and 1632; for, at the firft of 
tbofe dates, he was certainly alive, having at that 
time publilhed himfelf thp Cxth volume of his 
works j and, at the latter, h(5;^|ts dead, for his widow 
was then obliged to commence a, law fuit againft 
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the managers for having fliatnefully rejected to fulfil 
thtir coiuraci with him. 

H.\rdy i.s faid to have written eight hundrW 
pieces. Tills is c.streniely improbable, and indeed 
it is very much doubted. Many authors of repu- 
tation, however, for though they feem very little, to 
regard him, arc yet an.\iou.s about l)i.s works, agree 
that he had an invention incredibly fertile; and, in- 
deed, if it be true, that he almoll wholly fupplied 
the theatre for nearly thirty years; his productions 
mtift have been imnicnfe in point of number, what- 
ever they were in point of merit. 

ScoDEKY, who inGHs that Hardy wrote eight 
hundred dramatic pieces, adds that he was a great 
roan in fpight of the envy that purfued him*; that, 
had he worked for his aaiul’ement inllcad of ihrougli 
ncccihty, his productions would have been inimita- 
ble, but as he unfurtuaately llriiggled with poverty, 
too often to the reproach of the world, an attendant 
on poetry, in neglecting Haiidy, the age in which 
he lived has fubfctibcd an indelible record of its 
ow'n ignorance. 


• If SctrosRV had inftiinved tliis as a proof of h’.s beiii" a 
nun i^obody ^ould hucc doubted hmu 
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Perfaict fays*, that if Scudery for inimi- 
table had fubihtnted the word paliable, this eulo- 
gium on Hardy would have been literally truth; 
adding, that one proof, not only of his merit but 
his inllucnce was, that he ellabliihed a regular price 
for dramatic piccj^s, which no author had ever been 
able to accouipiiili before him. “ For the reft,” 
continues Periaict, “ it is very eafy to fee that 
“ hts fubjects are without choice, or difernmeiit, 
“ that hts verlification is poor and low, and that 
“ he has ill obferved the rules of decency and 
decoruiii, fo clfentially nccelfary in dramatic 
“ poetry; but, with all his faults, it cannot be de* 
tried that he was born with diftinguifhed talents ; 
“ which, it is p.r be lamented, his miferable iituation 
“ and hts unfortunate propenlity to writer YCtfe 
“ fo rapidly, alnioll deprived him of the power to, 
“ make an anvantageous ufe of. It may be laid 
“ further, that he certainly underftood effect on the 
“ II age more naturally, and in a manner more per- 
“ feet, than any of the poets who preceded him ; 
** and he gave fo new a form to the theatre at Parts, 
« that iliol'e fpectacles, which began with him to be 
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« pci formed three times a week, before his dcadi 
** were performed every day.” 

Gu F.RF.T, in a work, entillcd The War of the 
Authors, fays that H.^rhy wrote verfe with .fuch 
facility, that he would often produce two thoufand 
lines in twenty-four hours, and that, in three days, 
he would write a comedy, the comedians would 
get perfect in it, and it would appear before the 
public*. 


h o N TEN' F. i.r. E, fpeaking of Hardy, w'rites 
more fobcily, « His fecundity,” fays he, « cer- 
tainly is rnanellous; but then neither his verfes 
not the difpofition of his pieces have cofl him 
“ much pains. Nothing comes amiG; to him. Every 
« fubject is good- Whether it is the death of 
“ Achilles, or a tradefrnan’s wife that the hufband 
« catches in adultery, it is all the fame to Hardy. 


* We certain account that Harpy wrote any contedy at 

^ !l Guerrt’s remark is as riditulous as the 

rL «nes is enual to eighty pa^es. the fetter the 

ur ent tize of Uui, niftory. W?ut writor will onttertakc, ti a dA', 
to copy half that quantity, much fefs invent it. Refidc- G wfRft 
la his kindnefs, outcalculates hin.felt ; fot he not «ulv tiics to prove 

n%ht,5nfeador 

e.giu hundred jMveisrihcu more than three tl.oufund pieces, but 

of tlie actors; «„Jel's, as in 

ipams Hie actors with liisiaftuirt. 
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“ Every thing is equally tragedy. Nor liave inait- 
“ ners or decorum any thing to do in the bufmefs. 
“ Now we fee a piohitute in her bed who fupports 
“ her character very naturally ; now we are enter- 
« rained with a rape ; and, now, a married woman 
“ meets her lover at the place of afl'gnation, and 
“.they fairly tell the audience that they are going 
“ to bed together.” 

Fonten ni-i-F. is alfo very angry with Hardy 
for the immorality of his expreffions, which, he fav-S 
not only hurt his caufe but his reputation. To call 
u woman a faint, is not only irreligious, but unpoetic. 
“ If he called her a goddefs,” faid Eon ten el le, 
** it vould be perfect poetry, and the very fiction 
** that is permitted to lovers. It is too ferious to 
“ fport with truth. There are faints but there.are 
“ no goddeffes*. 

“ However.” cortinu,es Fontenelle, “it 
“ mufi: be confeffed that the pieces of Hardy 
“ have not that tirefome' and unfupportable tame- 

* Here FoN rENFT-LE has written a ftitire on doctor John so rf, 
ami a panegyric on SwAKESprAa. Johnson* will not allo'ft anjr 
ihmg naytholagical to bts admitted into poetr>\ Sha&espfaX, 
who kntf w without a'prampler the whok prtjvjnce oF poetry, makes 
J^UF.T fay, ** -Swear by thy pacioua Felf who art 

** and Ml bellcvt lh«e. 
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“ nefs of the greateft part of thofe that have gone 
“ before them. But this is ail the merit we can 
“ allow tliem ; for, though the fubjects give them 
“ foractimcs greater llrength atjd intercft, the poetry 
“ is not written with proportionable force.” 

The reader will very readily, from thefe re- 
marks, form a pretty correct judgment of Hardy, 
Certainly the French ftage has lingular obligations 
to him ; but it is prudeiu, however, to obferve that, 
though he has general merit he has particular faults; 
tv'bich, to do him julticc, no one was more ready 
to point out than himl’elf; endeavouring, at all times, 
in very laudable felf defence, to throw the odium 
on his unfortunate lituation,, which obliged him to 
^vrite more than lie had an opportunity to correct ; 
and this Ihotdd feem, realty, to prove that his ge- 
nius and his talents vrere fuperior to what the world 
had a right to fuppofc them *. 

* To give Hardy as much fair play as pDir.ble, let «s tn?lajicc 
who, though he has immortalized hitnfdf by a fmgle 
pucm, \^ould have left behind him by no means a briUiaiit fame had 
he written only tor the Aage, Not from his want of fuyer’or 
Tiius and talents^ but from h^s having been a dramatic drudge as 
>1 ardy was/ I cannot, lioft'cver, compliment Ha rdy with placing 
him by the Jlde of Dry den, tv hofe word play has probably more 
poetry than HARDy*abeft, I only mean to Inflance the fimilarjty of 
fjtaation between the two meu; ami by that to prove, that if the 

voL i. I i 
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As to the number of pieces written by Hardy, 
we know by name but of forty-one. Scudiiry, a.s 
we have feen, infills that he wrote eight hundred, 
and Gueret has a much higher notion of the 
matter; but Scu dery is a wiiter who was remarka- 
ble for exaggeration, and Gueret, very probably, 
a.s his Battle of the Author like Swift’s Battle of 
the Books^ is a fatire, only meant to ridicule what he 
did not believe. 

Hardy himfelf, in his preface to his works, 
fpc'aks of fix hundred and more; which Fon- 
tenelle pleafantly obferves, was no number at all 
when it is confidered that his cotemporary, Lopes 
DE Vega, had given to Spain two thouland. It 
fhould feem, as he himfelf printed an edition of his 
work.s, that over and above the forty-one pieces 
that edition contained, his productions were, per 
hrps, irregular, or unfinilhed, or written to ferve 
fome local or temporary purpofe, or of fome other 
defeription that tendered them unfit for publicatipn, 
and, therefore, whatever might ..^ave, been their 
number, he thought none of thfim wordiy of fe- 
ketion. 

traATdiilsity. Tcpntatlon of Dryben was inatwially injured by hi* 
tiwatriesd wataniels, .the 'fame inconvemence ipiift cenainty, in a .pro- 
yctttioiubk degifee, lf«ve kflened the.repaiation doe to Barby. 
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Certainly Hardy rrnifl; have paved the way for 
that reputation the French ftage ,fo foon aftcrwaids 
experienced ; for we fee, in his life time, not only 
fo great an avidity in the public to frequent the the- 
atre that from three times a week plays were per- 
formed every day ; but foon after he got almoft an 
cxclufive poffeffion of the drama, on account of the 
prodigious concourfe of fpectators, the comedians, 
for the accommodation of the public, feperated into 
two companies, one continuing in their old theatre, 
Le Hotel de Burgngne^ and the other removing to a 
new one au Marah*. 

Indeed, the more we confider the circumftance, 
the more we ftiall have to admire that Hardy lingle 
handed could fuflain the prodigtous talk of furnilh- 
ing novelty to the theatre with improved fuccefs 
for nearly thirty years, when we fhall lee that it re- 
quired not lefs than twenty celebrated men to keep 
it up to «uiy pitch of excellence ^ for the following 
fifty years, during which period the ftage fiourifiied 
under the great Corkeille. 


* Thb was about x6ck>, when, by an ordonnatice of the police, 
the doers of the iheatre were obliged to be opened at one o*cJoA,k in 
the day, and the pei formance to begin at ttvo and finifli at four. At 
that time jt was falhionable to dine at noon* There \vcre no iawps 
ill iew k Sunk with and iVarittcd with 

thieves. 
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On taking leave, therefore, of Jodelle, Gar- 
NiER, and Hardy, it may be remarked, that Jo- 
DELLE merited all the praife he received for emu- 
lating Baif, and, thereby, refeuing the French 
ftage from barbarifm by introducing the ancients; 
for though he muft have found infurmountablc dif- 
ficulties in attempting to fuit the harmony of the 
Greek language, and the majefty of the Roman, 
to tiercenefs of the French ; yet thofe traits of na- 
ture and fimplicity to which he was able to give 
force and effect, were not only admirable in them- 
felves, but ferved as a model for his fucceffor.*!, 
which foundation for fame ought not to be denied 
him ; for though it was only fowing a harvell for 
others to reap, yet it muft be allowed that his la- 
bours, though not perfect, were highly meritorious, 
and that had he lived a century later .he would cer- 
tainly have been a celebrated writer. 

To G ARN I ER^ another 'fpecies of.'praife is due, 
which places his characterj .as.’.a-^eat genius^ eveii ■ 
above that of Jode£lej for; tf^ugh he ‘took his 
fubjects from the ancients, his applications were ail 
at home, certainly the firft and moft perfect pro- 
vince of tragedy ; and which gives a writer oppor- 
nmity to blend the patriot . w-ilh the pocf, He'in- 
J^ired Fk'A-^tcjt with a juft horror of doiheftic dif» 
feinions, by reprefenting the entrmis of Rome torne 
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by ber proper citizens. He combatted pride, envy, 
and cruelty in the Romans, tliat they might b£ de- 
tclled by the French. A pen bke this is the club 
of Hercu i,es, and does more towards eilabliniing 
domeflic tranquility than a thoufand armies.- Thefe 
dellroy men, the other dcilroys monllers. 

The praife of a bold and fuccefsful attempt at 
this reformation is due to Garnier ; who, had be 
been able to have accompliflicd that extreme diffi- 
cult taflt of imitating without becoming a niannerift, 
would, to the force of his writings, have added 
tafte and ftyle; but the French language had not at 
that time been fufficiemly filtered to be limpid. It 
required that Jon ell e and GarnIer fhould be 
perfected by Corneille, and R.vcine} who, 
admirable as they were, experienced advantage 
in finding the fource already explored to their 
hands. 

. As to Harby, we can add no '.more than that, 
had he given himfelf time he muft have greatly 
eclipfed his predecefibrs ; and, taking m the idea, 
that there was no competitorlhip, nothing to excite 
emulation in him; but, on the contraiy, that his 
invention was conftantly on the ftretch^ and that his 
whole employment was to cxfaaufi. his fertile and 
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productive mind, and all this for no induce- 
ment but general applaufe, for he was always 
poor, it is impoffible to deny that his genius 
was inexhauftible, his induftry meritorious, and his 
patience exemplary. 
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CHAP VII. 

SCUDERY, TRISTAN, MAIRET, DU RYER, ROTROV, 
and OTHER HARBINGERS OF CORNEILLE. 


Wi^' are now come to the time when the dramatic 
art in France began to look proudly forward to- 
wards perfection; an era which, in any country, 
cannot be expected but from a grand affociation of 
talents. This event nature feems at that time to 
have confidered herfelf indebted to France, for 
the fifty years during which Corneii.le adorned 
literature, produced a larger lift of eminent dra- 
matic writers than any other country in the fame 
period ever had to boaft. 

As this great luminary was furrounded tvith 
many fatelites at his birth, who flione with fomc 
brilliancy as they followed him through his career, 
it will not be improper, in a fummary manner, to 
fpeak of their merits the better hereafter to il- 
luftrate his. 

Gieoroe' Scu DERY, wHo w'c havc already known 
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as the panegryia of Hardy, feems to have been m 
need of a hmilar panegyrift himfelf ; for, in endea- 
vouring to out-do his favourite, he fell into much 
more unpardonable errors him felf. He was not con- 
tented with writing very falf, and confequently very 
imperfect, but he thought proper to chufc fubjects 
that were unintcrefting, and plots that were inex- 
plicable. His fcenes are, therefore, altemately 

wonderful and tirefome, and his ffyle beautiful and 
borabaftic. 

His dramatic pieces, eight in number, were pub- 
hfhed at various times, as well as a variety of other- 

productions, all which arc faid to have had a great 
fale *. ® 


ScuDERY was born of a noble family, in i6ot, 
at Havre de Grace, and died at Paris in i66t. 
He ferved in the array, obtained a high rank, and 
was admitted, of the French academy. 


Ah happy ScvDtRT, ih'thought To profuft. 

That thy pen every montli a new book can produpe s 
^is true thy productions rie’er yet had pietence 
To genius, or^le, eriidition, or fenfe; ' 

wife raeune'erheeii 'em, 

hull bookfellers &11 ’em that’idiots may read ’em. 
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P'rancis Tristan, funumed the Hermit, and 
fuppofed to have fpruiig from the faraons PitaRE 
Le Hermite, author of the firft crufarc, was born 
in the Chateau de isouliers, in the pioveuce De la 
Manche, in i6ot. His character Teems . to htive 
been fomething iimilar to our Savage the poet, 
for he poirefTed fimilar merit, laboured under fimi- 
lar misfortunes, and endured fimilar poverty. 

Tristan was placed near the per Ton, of the 
marquis De.Verneuil, natural fon of He.nry 
the Fourth ) but, having, had the misfortune to kill 
an officer. in a rencounter, he fled to England, 
where hq firft imbibed a lafte for letters. After a 
time he r&t.urned, and marlhal Da Humieres feed- 
ing him ax Bourdeaux, prefentqd him to Louis 
the Thirteenth’, who granted him a pardon, and 
Gaston O’Orleans took him for one of his gen* 
tlemdn in ordinary. 

Gaming, wenching, and Jxietry fiUed the tinid 
of poor Tristan, but^not his pocket.-. ' His po- 
verty was ' extreme. . Boi l e a u tells us , that he palled 
bis fummers witbout'a fflirt, and his winters without 
a ebat. He died iti 16^55,' after having led a life 
agitated and full of events, which be liimfelf has 
given an account of in his romance called Tht 
jDifgraced Page. 

voi. I, K k 
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Tristan wrbte a gieat variety of things, but . 
he is chiefly fpoken of for his dramatic productions, 
of which there are eight known to be his, and two 
attributed to him. His merit was of a fuperior 
ftamp to ScuDERY and others. His tragedy of 
Mariamne has certainly confiderable merit. Indeed 
this piece, as well as fome others of his writings, 
fumifhed matter for the imitation of more cele- 
brated men, and there can be no doubt, had not 
his life been chequered with fo much madnefs and 
folly, had he nttt neglected his friends; trifled with 
his reputation, and difgrac-ed his fituation, for he 
was noble by birth, and had the diftinction of a 
feat in the French academy, Tristan would have 
made a diftinguifhed figure in literature*. 

Of Mairet there is Very little to fay. He 
•was born two years before Corneille, and died 

* It will be recollected that Tristan formed his dramatic tafte 
io England. This was fome time after the death of SSakespear, 
whole works, as well as thofe of JoN$ON, Beaumont and 
Fletcher, and other writers of that time, he muft have read. 
This will incontrovertibly prove that both tragedy and comedy were 
infinitely forwarder in England than in TitANCfi, but I (hall re- 
few myfclf fojf a better opportunity of fpeaking to this particularly y 
when, I think, I fliail eafily (hew that whatever may have been' our 
obligations to the French theatre fince Corneille and Mdlierp, 
never would have arrived to the fiate of perfection in vfhiph they 
left it, had not their cold inanimate productions received a prome- 
thean glow, from the &md and celcftial genius of SbarespeXr. 
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two years after him. He feems as if he had kept 
his reputation by his- connections ; for being at- 
tached to the admiral Montmorency, he waa 
created a nobleman for his valour. As to any pre- 
tentions to rank as a poet he had nope but what 
were very flerider indeed. His pieces, which amount 
to twelve, are in general tragi-coraedies, and 
clothed in very indecent language. They are bold 
and broad, but have neither conduct, nor regularity. 
His Sophonijba, however, in which he has obferved 
the rule of twenty four hours, excited fome curiofity > 
nay it is even faid that Voltaire, on that account, 
attempted to repair it i but he delifted, fa) ing, that 
it was like an old houfej it might be pulled down 
and rebuilt with the affiftance of better materials, 
but that it vas impoffible to repair it. 

Du Ryer, who was born in Paris, of a noble 
family, in 1605, was admitted into the academy in 
1656. He was fecretary to the duke De Ve.ndome, 
and obtained late in life the brevet of hiftoriogra- 
pher of France with a fpitable penfion. A dif- 
proportionate marriage reduced him to work by the 
Iheet as a poet. This is enough to prove that what- 
ever his merit might have been it had not fair play. 
He left behind him nineteen dramatic pieces, and 
five more are attributed to him Alcione^^ Sml, and 
^cevokf are faid to have confiderable merit. L'Ahb^ 

K k a 
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D'Auhignac, fays AkintiCe, is full of beauty and 
grandeur; Mr.-JAcr considers it -as a chtf d'cruvre, 
and Christ i.vN, queen of Sweden, was fo en- 
amouied of that (he had it cbnftantly read to her 
three times a day *. 

Do Ryer is generally allowed a confidersible 
fhareof reputation; which, if it was his due, ftiackled 
and trammelled as it was, muft have been much 
greater had he written up to , his feelings and not at 
the command of a talk maRer. 

Rotrou was born at Dreox, in 1^09,, three 
years after Corneille; but, as he died thirty years 
before that great poet, it will be proper that he 
fhould be fpoken of here. Rotrou Would have 
been invited to become a member of the French 
academy had he been a refident in Paris, which 
regulation, except to, honorary members, was in- 
dil|>eafible. As it was he was obliged to decline 
this diftinction, confidering it his duty to" write 
at Dreox, where he had fever^ honourable em- 
ployments, to the duties of which he fell a lacrifice ; 
for, conceiving his prefence neceflaty for the better 
regulation of tlie inhabitants' during a peftiiential 


This is bathing to the ftyle of 'MiDAMS Dacikr’s partiality fw , 
Tkf Cl^ds,' 
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fever, lie was hirafelf carried off* by the difordcr he 
had been fo folicitous to avert. 

In nineteen years Rotrou produced thirty-fix 
pieces j in which, as his labours were entirely de- 
voted to the valuable purpofe of rendering tragedy 
natural and interefting, and as there are a great 
number of poetic beauties to be found in his pro- 
duciions- there can be no doubt but he may be 
fairly conhdered as the neareftat that time, in point 
of imrinfic merit, to Corneille. 

Rotrou, neverthelefs, wrote too fall. His 
foible was gaming, and whenever he had a bad 
chance he repaired it by irriting a play. Thus his 
pieces have not all the fame force and beauty. It 
cannot, however, be denied that in moft of them 
there is an elevation in the defigns ; the ideas are 
novel, grand, and bold ; and the conduct announces 
a judicious tafle, and a well informed mind. 

His errors are the errors of the times, from 
which even Corneille was not free. His fources, 
like the fources of other poets, were, as occafion 
ferved, C-feek, Roman, Italian, Spaniih, and £n- 
glilh. Tragi-comedies were at that time the pre- 
vailing tafte, and thefe were taken from romances, 
ill conllructed, Huffed with trifiing'characters, frivo- 
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lous epifodes, and every thing unnecefTary and ex- 
traneous. Combats, meetings, partings, difguifes, 
and other fantattic and extravagant circumftances, 
outraged common fenfe and propriety, deftroyed 
fober and rational expectation, and gave the piece 
more an air of knight errantry than nature. 

In this extravagance, perhaps, Rotro d too much 
indulged hirafelf; but it was only going with .the 
herd, and it does not preclude him from the hPneft, 
fhare of praife due to his real merit, which was 
great and commanding,, and which, had he lived to 
have curbed thd mettle of his volatile mufe, ;niight 
have tonfirmed him a reputation, perhaps, but little 
inferior to his great cotemporary. 

It will be proper to follow with ibnle 

account of Desmarets, CoueetEx-, andBoiSRO- 
osERX, which four,, together’ with CoKNEiEtE, 
aQifted cardinal' Richeheu in the fabrication, of 
feveral .miferahle performances, in which ' it is 'ai-' 
lowed he had a hand, but which were mod probably 
originally written by him and retouched by thofc 
five poets, who fathered tbefe plays' that, the repu- 
tation of the cardinal as a great ftatefman might not 
be fcandalij^d. 

Desm.\rets, who, was bam in- 1555, feems- tt^ 
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have had fomc wit, but much more cunning. He was 
ca.\\ed Le Bd-efprit of vidonarits, and theviiionary 
of Les lemx-efpnti. He managed, how'ever, his 
vilions fo well that they realized for him feveral 
lucrative fituatious under cardinal RictiEtiEU, 
through whofe folicitation he was alfo one of the firft 
members of the French academy. He publifhed 
ten very indifferent dramatic pieces, in many of 
■which the cardinal is fuppofed to have had a hand, 
particularly thofe under the titles of Europe^ and 
Miraine. 

CoLLETET, counfellor, and one of the forty 
members of the French academy, was neither fo 
fortunate, nor fo prudent as Desmaretsj for, 
though he was a great favourite of the cardinal, 
and condefeended to take his fhare of the odium 
which attached to him and his colleagues in confe- 
^uence of the folly of Richelieu, who vainly fan- 
cied it was as eafy to become a poet as a ftatefnian, 
he had not wherewithal to bury him when he died. 

Boisrobert, who, being one of Richelieu’s 
favourite^ was given a confiderabte place, and alfo 
introduced among the members of the French aca- 
demy, feems to have had a fertile genius, and lefs 
ferviiity than Desmarets and Colletet. He 
.publifhed twenty dramatic pieces, fome of which re- 
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ceived no advantage frotn the affiftance of tbfi 
cardinal. 

There was alfo a man of very inconfiderable 
merit, of the name of Chapel.mn, who feems to 
have been the fervant of all work in his bufinefs. 
He was compiler, amanuenfis, prompter, in fliort 
anything} but the moft convenient among his ac- 
commodating qualities was his fathering all fuch 
miferable paffages of the cardinal as the reft of the 
fraternity thought would difgrace them. 

Richelieu, no doubt had a Hjand in many of 
the writings of Desmarets and Boisrobertj 
but the pieces fuppofed to have been firft written 
by him, and afterwards fitted to the ftage by tlie five, 
poets, as they were then called for dillinction, were 
Europe, Mirame^ and the Tuilleries ; fome particu- 
lars relative to which pieces it may not be unenter- 
taining to relate. 

After the cardinal had written Europe, he fent it by 
Boisrobert to the French academy, com|jqfcd 
principally -of his creatures, and entreated their 
opinion without flattery ; begging alfo, they would 
hoifeftly correct any tiling that militated againft the 
rules of ' the theatre,- or poetry in general. The 
academy flaUered by the unjiraited conditions 
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given them, and, perhaps, plcafed at an opportu- 
nity of vaunting their own confequence, forgot the 
deference due to the cardinal's patronage, and dif- 
figured the manufeript with fo many alterations 
that it was all one blot, like the picture of Pra- 
xiteles. 

Boisrobcrt having with extreme difficulty 
and caution made his report to his principal, the 
poor cardinal, who could Hand unmoved when any 
difafter happened to the Hate, fairly funk under 
this difallcr that had happened to his play; and, in 
the lirll paroxyfm of his defpair, he tore the copy to 
pieces-, threw it info the chimney, and m a Hate of 
the greateft defpondcncy went to bed. 

Happily, being fummer, there was no fire on the 
hearth^ and this the wretched cardinal, with the true 
tendernefs of a father for his dear offspring, re- 
collected. He got up, fent for Che rest, his fecre- 
tary, ordered him to collect all the feraps that had 
been thrown into the chimney, and alked him to get 
fome pafte, or if there was none in the houfe, to go 
to the laundry and fetch fome ftarch. Cherest in- 
ftantly obeyed bis mailer’s orders, produced the 
ftarch, and they paffed the greateft part of the night 
VOL. I. L 1 
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together ftarching and patching the play till, at 
length, it wore a pretty legible form. 

Next morning the play was copied in the car- 
dinal’s prefence, who ordered the corrections made 
by the academy to be changed, except fome few 
of the moft immaterial ; and, in this ftate, he fent it 
hack by Boisrobert, with directions to inform 
the academy that they might fee he had profited by 
their advice; but, as it was poffible they might not 
be more infallible than him, he , had not altogether 
abided by, their alterationsi 

This proceeding had the defired. effect; for the 
academy, perhaps at the inftance of Boisrobert, 
Desmarets, and the reft, having by this time con- 
fidcred, that, however, fcouting the cardinal’s play 
might, as a fet of literary characters add to their 
reputation, yet applauding it would as politicians 
add more to their intereft, they thought proper to 
return it without any further correction, together 
with a letter expreffing their unanimous approbation. 

The -cardinal, however, had a more impartial 
and, certainly, a more jult ordeal to pafs than -the 
academy. The public, awed by no confideration 
of iriicreli, damned the piece ; and both the car-, 
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dinal and the acadenay were fo afliamed of them, 
fclves that, not prevailing upon any of the five to 
acknowledge a concern in the play, it was attributed 
by confent to a man of the name of St. Sou run, 
a creature of the cardinal. 

As for Miram, the cardinal gave a fenfible 
proof that he was it.s author, for it cofl him a him- 
died thoufand crowns to bring it on the ftage.^ He 
aflifted at the firlt reprefentation, and was in an 
agony of defpair at finding .it .did not fucceed. 
When he went home he ordered Desmabets to 
attend him. Poor Desm abets fearing to face bis 
patron alone, took with him a friend, whofe name 
was Petit, and who had fomc humour, and more 
prefence of mind. 

The moment the cardinal faw them, “ ell, 
faid he, “ will the French, do you think, ever have 
“ any ufie ? Do you know they were not de- 
“ lighted with Mirame.” Desmabets was con- 
founded, but Petit knowing better how to humour 
the cardinal, It was not I afftire you monfeigneur,” 
faid he, “ the fault of the play, which is admirable. 

It was the fault of the actors- Your eminence 
« mull have perceived that they were not only 
« imperfect in their parts, but they were all drunk.” 

I thought fo,” faid the cardinal; well, we 
' L 1 2 
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“ flxaU fee Avbat is to be done on the next rcpre- 
“ fentation.” 

D F.SMARETS and Petit, were fo fatisficd by this 
hint, that they packed an audience, who were not 
only admitted gratis*, but paid for going ; and we 


* This, probiblv, the origin of orders; a practree by no 
means iinpropei under certain reguLu ons and reftnetionh; but winch, 
earned to inch a fluimeful height as to form a podtive oppofition to 
the public upiii ob, ought ro be publicly fcouted. It ’vvas fcirn eily tliC 
piivilcgeof actors, according to their refpeetjve fituations, to give 
thc’.r friends a gratuitous opportunity of feeing them pci form ; w’ho, 
in return, promoted the^r iutcreft at their benefits. It ^vas alfo hold 
politic, both for tl e particular iniereil of the theatre, and the geneial 
iiiterefl of the public, that men of gen.ii.s Ihould be permitted gratis 
fo witnefs dramatic product on*’, becaulc the .idvice ol enlightened 
men miift ncreffarily aliu'l the opciptioiis of the l^ayc. ‘There are 
fomc few more ciifeh alfo, in which uiders are not an mfu It but a 
compliment to the public. But wlien it reaches to the fcandalous 
Ipfigtli of procuring a fiiborncd auditorv, w ho, nght or wrong, arc told 
to liipport a piece, wiiittcvcr may be tl’ieexpief> fenfe of the p»«biiri 
3 know ot nothing lo fhameful and fo revolting. Every man whb 
hazaids a trial of his abilities before an Knglifu audience is as fafe as 
on a trial fur life before an Englilb jiuy ; nay, it Is jiiftice multiplied; 
for, Ihould he fucceed,’ inftcad of twelve jmors lie has hundreds, in- 
deed now tlioufands, who iineerely rejo.ee at his acciuittaj j and, on 
tl'io cordrary, fhouU iliey, fiom rrutli, fioin candour, and from tiie 
deference due to their own diicenUnent, be uttwillingly obliged to 
pronounce a harfh ftntence ; fljll, be it aiitho", ot actoi, has the ob- 
ject, whofe mmts they have met to inveftigate, an obligation to 
tiieis- dccifion, which may either beget cinulauon, fliat emulation 
nuy produce perfection, or clfe induce a relinquiflimeut'of that 
JmrfuH for which there was no qualificatioiw But this is not all. 
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arc told by Peusson that the cardinal enjoyed 
this hired applaufe with the moft enthufiaftic rap- 
ture, fometimes fliewing himfclf to the audience, 
that they might be induced to applaud, fometimes 
loudly applauding liimfelf, and fometimes com- 
manding filcnce, that his favourite paffages in the 
play might be the better attended to. Poor Bois- 
ROBEK.T, however, with all his zeal, fuffered fe- 

Putting it out of the queftion that the public ought to be ofiended 
at the infolence of thefc gratuitous ciitici,, who ny bravo m concert, 
and applaud at the ^ord of command; there is not common fen fs 
in the mode by which thefe manoeuvres are conducted. Thofe who 
vifit a theatre through tlie medium of orders, excUifive of fuch as T 
excepted before, are a fet the moft vulgar, the moft ignorant, and, 
indeed, the moft impudeat that can be imagined. Can a manager 
have an idea that they embcllifli ]i:s theutie ? Th.ey fit in the bo\es 
it is true, but their appearance would diigracc the upper gallery. 
Can he rely upon them to cnticife a dramatic performance > They 
do not underftand it. Does he think that they are the proper perfons 
to rely on in cafe of a riot ? The very reverfe, they exift but in a row . 
What an evil then muft it become when it is conftdered, fur fo is the 
fact, that, with all this meannefi*, this ignoivince, and this vulgarity, 
thefc orderly people in eveiy poifiolcwa) inLOnvenicnce .'ill the nTr 
of the audience. They get the beft places, they are the loudtft 
Critics, and they feel themfelves fo perfectly at home, that they con- 
fider the play and its reprefentation as an entertainment entirely pro- 
vided for their accommodation. It w'ere pity but managers and 
authors, for actors are now fo abridged of this privilege that they 
are out of the queftion, had fufficient manlinefs and independence to 
break through this difgracefui cuftom. It would at once fpeak a 
conicioufnefs of their own merits, and an honeft dcterminat.on to 
court a decifion from the real voice of tlie public j the only one 
that can reflect any luftre on their rcputwition. 
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vcrely upon ibis occafion; for, not being able in 
fb much hurry and buttle to difcriniinate as to the 
characters of thofe volunteers for whom he, toge- 
ther with his colleagues, had beat up under the 
banner of the cardinal, he unfortunately introduced 
fome ladies of equivocal character into the box 
where fat the duchefs of Aiguili,on, who was fo 
outraged and offended at this conduct, thatRicnE- 
1.1EU moft ungiatefully banilhcd him at her requell. 
The academy, however, who knew, to their fhanic, 
how little reafon the cardinal had really to be dif- 
pleafed w'ith Boisrobert, fent a deputation to de- 
inard his recall j which, however, was not efTected 
till Richelieu, being ill, principally from chagrin, 
aiked his phyfician for a recipe, who anfwercd that 
his beft recipe would be the prefence of Bois- 

ROBERT. 

The comedy of The Tuilleries was performed 
in the cardinal’s palace^ who arranged all the feenes 
himfelf, Corneille, who, perhaps, felt himfelf 
a little awkward upon this occafiori, wanted to alter 
fomething in the third act; but Richelieu told 
him qit’il falloit avoir un efprit de Juite, meaning 
that the genius for him muft be one fubferv’iem and 
accommodating. 

The prologue of thi^ comedy, which was written 
by the cardinal, but fethered by Chapelain, 
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praifed all the atitbor.s, who were featcd iip(»j this 
occafion very confpicuoufly among the audience. 
CoLLETET, after the inanufcript of the comedy 
was finiihed, read it to the cardinal; tv ho, having 
heard four lines, was fo enchanted that he iinmc. 
di.'ic ly laid him down fifty pilloles, bidding him flop 
there, for that the king's revenue could not furniflt 
enough to pay for the left in proportion. The fol- 
lowing are the lines which lb enchanted the cardinal : 

Kn ineme temps j^ai vu, fur le bord d'lin rmlJeaii, 

La canue s’luimecter de labourbe de Te.iu j 
D*uiie voix enruuce, ct d’un battement d*aile, 

Auiiner le canard qui ianguit aupres d’elle *. 


RrcHEEiEU, when he became more acquainted 
with thefe lines, thought he could improve them, 

*' This is exactly Bayes’s boar and and if thefe five poets 
had made it their fhidy to hold the cardinal up as an object of 
xidiciile they could not have more effectually fucceeded. That 
every reader may have an opportunity to judge of this great ffatef- 
man's tafte, I have endeavoured to render thefe tour lines into En- 
glifti in fuch a way as to do juftice to all the paities. 

So have I feen, inclining to be fond, 

The humid duck explore the muddy pond ; 

Fly her thick voice, iier wings in dalliance fliake, 

To animate to love the amorous drake. 

CoLLBTET laughed In his fleeve at this geherofity of the cardinal, 
and, being afked by a friend if it was true, anfwered, 

“ What a fum for four lines, full of quibbles and quiiks, 

Ah would at this rate I could iell all ray works i ’* 
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and fent for Colletet to talk to him upon the 
fubject. Colletet wifhed to know what alter, 
ation he thought proper to make, and the cardinal 
faid the fecond line, La canne s’hunecter de la hourbe 
de Vtav,<^ ought to run La canne larhoter dans la 
bourbe de I'eau-, barbotcr, which means to muddle, 
being a better phrafe than humccter, which means 
to moiften. Colletet affected to think the mat- 
ter worthy mature confideration, and promifed to 
write to the cardinal upon ^ the fubject. This pro- 
mife he performed, fubmitting to his patron whether 
the word muddle was not too low and unworthy an 
application for the chafte paflion of a duck and 
a drake*. 

The cardinal, who was extremely angry with 
this letter, had fcarcely read it, when he was waited 
•on by fevcral courtiers, who came to announce to 
him a brilliant victory, the meafures of which had 
been taken by his advice and the whole conducted 
under his direction. They addreffed him in a ftyle 
full of flattery, laying nothing could refift the au- 
thority of his eminence. “ You are miftaken,” faid 
the cardinal, “that fcoundrel Colletet reftfts me. 


• ScRtJB*s obfcrvBtion of two inlrigiiing ducks inamiH-pond, 
feems to have orirrlnated from tJje c*irdmal*s favourite paflage. Hovr 
uucoiifciousFAHQUiJAs. was that he made Scrub ridicule the grea.t 
Richeueu, 
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I did him the honour to alter a line in his verfes, 
“ and he has the impudence to write me a Icing 
“ letter, in which he endeavours to prove I arrl In 
the wrong.” 

It can be eafilv underftood how fuch meh as 
Desmarets, Colletet, and Boisrobert, came 
to be Richelieu’s poetic drudges; but it is ex- 
traordinary that Corneille, or even Rotrou, 
ihould notorioudy join fuch a confederacy. It 
appears, however, that they confeiUed to it with 
extreme reluctance, for they were by no means 
active in the buGnefs, and withdrew themfelves as 
foon as they could. Nay, it Ihould feem that 
Richelieu felt this poignantly, for he did every 
thing in his power to injure Corneille; and, 
indeed, meditated a revenge which he thought 
would accompliih his ruin. 

It, .however, difgraced the cardinal moll: fignally, 
which the reader will ealily allow when it is known 
that this meditated revenge was no lefs than ven- 
turing a fecond reprefentation of Europe^ which 
had been damned, in oppofuion to Corneillje’s 
popular tragedy of The Gid. Europe was thus 
performed under the influence of the cardinal; 
but when the actor came to give it out again he 

VOL. 1. Mm 
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was hified off, and nothing further was fiiffered tiii 
the performers promifed the Cid for the next 
night’s reprefentation. 

Richelieu is excufed by his biographer for 
all this abfurdity under an idea that he patronized 
thefe poets, but the reverfe happens to be the fact; 
for, according to what we have read, they patro- 
nized him. Inftead of allowing to them the in- 
fluence of his name, and protecting every valuable 
line they wrote, he made them his tools that he 
might vaunt under their lanction every miferable 
line written by him. Is this patronage ? No. Give 
me that fpontaneous dilinterefted patronage that, 
without any felfifh views or pretentions, diftin- 
guilhes merit, follens it, brings it to light, fanctions 
it, recommends it; and, thereby, confers an ho- 
nourable plcafure on the patron, and proves a mu- 
tual advantage to the poet and the public. 

But, putting every other confideration out of 
the queflion, there cannot be any thing fo filly as 
the idea of feveral men writing in conjunction*. 

* Among many inftances that may be cited to prove this, Pope^ 
Gay, and Aub^uthnot, who feparately, one would think, might 
have wiitten a tolerable good play, laid tlleir heads togethex and pro* 
duced a moft wretched farce that was defervedly damned* 
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Here the application is particularly in point ; for 
though every one of thefe men, except the cardinal, 
produced, fingle handed, plays which had fuccefs; 
yet, when they worked together, nothing could be 
more contemptible than the iffue of their labours. 
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CHAP viir. 


DRAMATIC EVENTS FROM THE BIRTH OF COR, 
NEILLE TO THE DEATH OF CARDINAL RICHELIEu! 


The great Corneille, an appelation that ad- 
mirable writer very honourably merited,, was born 
at Rouen,' the tweiity-fixth day of Jung,- i(Scs6. 
He brought out his comedy of Mdite in at, 

the age of nineteen, and he died the firft of October, 
in 1684. 

He was intended for the bar, but his genius was 
too elevated for that profeflion ; at the fame time it 
was difficult to divine what bent his mind woqld 
take, as he manifefted no extraordinary gifts of na- 
ture. '■ The fpark, however, only lay dormant.. It 
remained' iQ 'be" roufed into action by Ipye; X 
young maii took his friend with him to vifit his 
miftrefs;'the lady chofe'the friend and rejected ^he 
lover'j, die friend, charmed' with this preference,, be- 
came a poet iipdh the l^pot.' ' Hence the comedy of 
MeZite, and! hence the' emancipation of the great 
CoRNF^LLE. 
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1 here was treachery in the cafe certainly j but 
the lady, who was the fubject of the comedy, and 
who went a long time. in Rouen by the name Of 
Me LITE, was principally to blame; yet, whatever 
anger the lover of this lady might harbour againft 
his miltfefs, the public were willing to acknowledge 
the higheft obligations to her; for they feemed from 
that moment to have a talle for dramatic entertain- 
ments unknown to them before. 

The particulars of this great man’s life, which 
for fuch a man are rather confined, will gradually 
come in with the accounts of his dramatic fucccfs ; 
which, for a time, I lhall now uninteruptedly follow. 
His fecond piece was a tragi-comedy called Ch- 
iandre, which he wrote to correct the too great 
fimplicity that, with all its merit, the public com- 
plained of in Idclite. This effort, however, had 
|jetter' have been let alone; for, if Melite^^L too 
^firaple, Chtandre was too extravagant; and Ro- 
TROu haying two years before brought out his firft 
comedy. The Bague de L'ovbli, with fuccefs, and 
foon after his comedy of The HypocoMriaque, the 
public had paufed upon the merit of Corneille, 
which doubt CUtandre unfortunately did not ferve 
to clear up. 


His tliird piece called La Verne, which was a 
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comedy, did not. make its appearance till 1634, and 
ill the interval between Cliiandre and that, Ro- 
TROu had brought out Do 7 'iJlie et CUagenor, VHtrmft 
Conjlance^ Les Occojions Perdues, Les Menechvies, 
which ferved afterwards as a fubject for Reg- 
NARD, and Celemene, which was again retouched by 
Tristan, and at length written anew and brought 
out by Rotrou, with prodigious fuccefs, under 
the title of Vencejlas in 1647*. 

Thua Rotrou had by this time made a for- 
midable ftand againft Corneille, which circum- 
(lance neither La Veuve nor. La Galerie du ; Palais, 
a comedy performed the fame year, had power ma- 
terially to affect; nor even another comedy called 
La Suivante, the principal merit of which is, if we 

* When Vencejlas was in rehear fal, Rotrou was put into prifon 
for a gaming debt; he, there tore, fold his piece to the players for 
twenty piiloies, which was jufl fiifficient to releafe him, but its fuc- 
cefs was fo extraordinary that they gratiiitoufly prefented lum with 
a confiderable fiim, all wliich proves that, as this wms in the zenith 
of Corneille’s reputation, Rotrou mufl: have been highly in 
hivoiir with the public. This piece which like the Cid was originally 
Spanifti, was afterwards popular from a remarkable circumftance, 
I'he famous Baron quitted the theatre for thirty years, and he 
finilhed liis fecond caieer. as he had done his firft by performing in 
.this play- He was then feventy years old, and had fuch an afthtna 
that he could fcarcely fpeak. He was, however,^ entreated to per- 
form, but had fcarcely uttered t\vcnty lines when he was obliged to 
4}uit the ftage, which he did with thefe remarkable wosjds; 

• Si proche du cercueil ou je me vois defeendre. 
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believe a French author, that the' five acts are fo 
exactly of a length that there is not a fingle line in 
any one more than any other. 

It is very poffible that this extraordinary effort 
of bringing out three pieces in one year, evidently 
excited by the. fuccefs of his rival, and, after all, 
meeting with but (indifferent fuccefs hirafclf, in- 
duced Corjj E n, L E to join the cardinal’s confederacy, 
for it Was on the following year that The Tuilleriei 
was performed, in which our author notorioufly 
affifted as one of the five. We muft, howevei', 
do him thejuftice to believe that he very foon grew 
fick of, the connection, for Europe did not appear 
till 1637*, 8nd, for MiVame, it was not performed 
till tfiggi and as we know that the cardinal and 
C.oaif ^iiLLE were at enmity when the Cii was pro- 
duced,' which was' in 1636, it is almoft reduced to 
a certaipty^ that this coalition, as far as our poet was 
concerned in it, did not laft much more than a year, 
and that he would never have joined it at all but 
under the expectation of meeting with a liberal pa- 

• I found it extremely difficult to get any authority that I might 
rely on in relation to the firft appearance of this play. The accounts 
generally fay that it came out in 1643, but this, cannot be, for the 
cardinal died jn 1642. It is moft probable that it was produced as 
foon as poffible after the Cid, and, therefore, I have placed it m 1637, 
which fotue accounts feem to confirm. 
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iron, in vhich expectaiiort he was completely .lif- 
appuinied. 

In 1635 appeared, written by Corneille, si 
comedy called La Place Rafale, and his fiih tra- 
gedy called Medee, neither of which had by any 
means capital fuccefs; and early in 1636, came out 
a comedy called L'lllvjion, which Corneille him- 
felf confeffes he wrote by way of diverting his mind 
from the gloom of having written Medee, and, there- 
fore, he declares it deferves but little notice. Iii 
the interim Rotrou, always at work, had furprized 
the public with L’Heurmfe Naufrage, and four ot 
five other pieces, fo that their fuccefs was hitherto 
upon the whole pretty nearly equal, but it was very 
foon decreed that the genius of Corneille fhould 
gain fo complete a triumph as to leave all his com- 
petitors at an immenfe diflance, for in two months 
after the appearance of L'llhjion came out that 
admirable peiformancc The Cii. 

'This piece, which has 'many ftriking beauties^ 
and many glating faults, is neverthelefs, upon the 
whple, a moft e.'ttraordinary effort. The Cid was 
ceit;braied before Corneille brought it oat. He 
hiinfelf acknowledges /that he is much indebted 
upon this occafion to Guillin de Castro, a 
Spanilli poet, and Fontenelle fays that there was 
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no nation, however barbarous, where the Cid was 
unknown. It muft be confeffed, however, the Cid 
itfelf muft have been as barbarous as thofe people 
who cheriflred it, till it came poliflied from the 
hands of Corneille, who alone was intended as 
the lapidary to fliew the luftre of this diamond. 

Never had a tragedy more celebrated fuccefs. 
It was repeated by heart, taught to children, and it 
was the cuftom to fay beau comme le Cid. Cardinal 
Richelieu, we are told, had an ambition to be 
known as the author of it; but Corneille, fonder 
of fame than fortune, rejected the propofal with 
contempt. I'hat all powerful minifter in other 
things, defeated in this, infifted that the academy 
fhould examine it, who prefently, in their officious 
zeal to oblige their principal, found out that all the 
rules of the drama were violated. Corneille’s 
partizan agreed to this, but drew from thefe pre- 
mifes a raoft poweiful conclufion in its favour. 

All the poets, however, influenced by either 
the bribes or menaces of the cardinal, joined in this 
hue and cry againft the Ctd, with the iinglc exception 
of Rotrou, who with a generous difdain refufed 
to join the league. Rotrou called Corneille 
his father, his inllructor, and never ceafed to manifeft 
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the higheft veneration for his character, •which gives 
no little luftre to his own "when we confider how 
long he had been his powerful rival, and how nobly 
generous it was to place himfclf the palm upon 
the head of his competitor. 

It is hardly pofllble, and if it tvere poflible it is 
almoll ridiculous, to enumerate the neft of envious 
hornets which were roufed by the extraordinary 
merit and fuccefs of this piece. The academy, 
through the influence of the cardinal, fat as gravely 
and as folemnly to examine its mciits as if the wel- 
fare of the nation had depended upon the iflue of 
their deliberation} but', as if they feared the ill 
confequence of this officioufnefs, they affected to 
proceed with all poflible caution and delicacy. 

It is thought that the cardinal’s averfion to this 
piece proceeded from fome fentiments it contained 
which expofed the undue influence of minifters, 
and reprobated their injuftice arid rapacity; it was 
impoflible, therefore, for him to act too warily. He 
firft procured Scudery to abufe the work, and 
then reprefented, through Boisrobert, to Coa- 
.HEtt,i,£ that it would be a high advantage to permit 
his piece to pafs through an examination by the aca- 
demy, .by way of filencing every clamour ; to which 
Corneille, feeing the drift of the application, an- 
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fwercd, that if the judgment of the academy would 
give the cai'dinal the fmalleft amufement he cer^ 
tainly fliould not oppofe it. 

This was conftrucd into a full confcht on the 
part of Corneille. Comminioncr.s were imme- 
diately appointed to examine the Cid, and> that every 
thing might year an appearance of impartiality, 
-Scudery’s remarks were alfo to be examined. After 
this the obfervations of tlie commillioners were re- 
' ported and deliberated on in full alTembly. It was 
a long time, however, though they had leveral de- 
bates before they came to a conclufion, but at 
length they agreed on reducing the Cid to that form 
in which they thought it .ought to have been repre- 
ferrfed. It was in this ftate given to a printer, and 
the firft flieet was font to the cardinal for his opinion, 
who found they had gone from one extreme to the 
other; for, inllead of pointing out the faults -and 
amending them, they had taken out the beauties 
and icndered the faults Hill more glaring than ever. 

Richelieu, finding he fliould only expofe- 
himfelf, fent to flop the iinpreflion, becaufe, what 
but blind malice could prompt a ftep at which the 
indignant public rauft naturally revolt. Being, 
therefore, a better politician than thofe he em- 
ployed, he contented himfelf with a few inconfu 
N ti a 
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derable alterations, which Corneille had too 
much good fenfe to oppofe, and thus the matter 
was compounded, and the piece has remained in 
that llaic to this hour. 

This play, however, though one of the moil; 
celebrated that has even to this moment appeared 
upon the French llage, underwent a thoufand com-' 
ments. The academy fet the example, and it be- 
came the mode to cenfure the Cid. Shakespear 
himfelf, and that is a bold word, never was more 
roughly handled. Some lines were faid to be im- 
nioral, others puerile, others bombaftic, and others 
ridiculous. Even Racine when he came for- 
ward as a poet, did not fail to turn the Cid into 
ridicule. He parodied in his piece called Le$ Plai~ 
deurSf the following line fpokeii in the Cid by D<5Kr 
Diego. 

Scs rides, fur fon front, ont grave fes exploits. 

Racine’s line runs thus : 

Ses Tides, fur fon front, gravoient tons fes exploit?. 

“ How is this,” faid Corneille, “ is it permittei^, 
to a young man to ridicule people’s belt verfes 
’But /in this Racine only took up the idea of the 
academy, whofe remark was, that wrinkles • do not 
mark exploits, they only mairk years; 

Poor Baron, as 1 have <alrea4y noticed,. like 
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JEsop, quitted the ftage and appeared on it thirty 
years afterwards. He was then very infirm, but 
had been fo great a favourite that the public fuflFcred 
any thing from him. One evening, however, when 
he repeated the following lines, they burfi; into an 
involuntary laugh. 

Je fuis jeime, il cfl vrai t mais auK ames bien nees. 

La valeur n’attend pas U nombre dcs annees, 

Baron difregarded the rifible effect this had upon 
the audience, and gravely repeated the paffage, 
when they laughed louder than before ; upon which 
he came forward and ferioufly addreffed the paterre. 

Gentlemen,” faid he, “ I fliall now begin for the 
“ third time ; but if I hear any one laugh, I fhall 
^ quit the theatre immediately, never to return.” 
This had its effect, and they took particular care 
to offend him no more, although the fame evening 
when kneeling at the feet of his mifij-ejTs, .flie bid 
him rife, he was obliged to entreat the affiftance of 
two feene Ihifiers before he could get on his legs. 

But the famous expreflion, “ A tu du coeur,” 
has been more cavilled at than any thing in the 
piece. It has, which is faying a great deal, been 
twitted and turned as many ways as Siiaxespear’s 
“ put out the light*.” This expreflion has been 

f A wag had m idea, at the time tins line begat io much con- 
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contended was altered by the academy from “ a tii 
“ un coeurj" and to confirm this, fome of the edi- 
tions have it fo ; and I myfelf heard it ufed to Le 
Kain. The arguments in favour of this laft reading 
arc Ihrewd and fenlible. A tu du cceur is fimply, 
“ Haft thou courage ? ” Which is a tame quertion 
indeed to be put to the valorous Rodrigue, from 
his father too. A tu un coeur is, Plaft thou a 
“ hcaii.^” Which may be conftrued, Haft thou na- 
ture, affection, family pride, haft thou, in fiiort, 
refolution, dear as the daughter is to thee, to 
avenge the wrongs of thy father by dcftroying her’s ? 
Is thy affectipn to thy father proof againft thy love 
for her to this degree ? And his anfwer begining 
Tout autre que raon pere,” ts heightened by 
giving it this turn. 

Bpt vainly were the tongues and peUvS of fo 
many writers and critics at work to decry the merit 


tention, of infiftiRg that Shakespear’s meaning was as follows : 
“ When I have put out the light, perhaps, as it has been my cuftom 
“ at that time to indulge thofe fond ideas that fill the warm iraagi- 
“ nations of hulbands, who are going to bed tp their wives, I may 
“ forget ray refentnient in her embraces, and thus her Ufe may be 
“ fpared.” An idea full of ingenuity as weft as poeftcal juftice.; 
for. Kid D^snt^^o!■IA lived only an hour, every thing would have 
best) chicoven'd, the gu.liy would have been puniilied, and virtue 
■would havh been triumphant. 
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of this piece. It triumphed over all its enemies. 
This Despreaux notices in the following lines: 

En vain centre le un miniftre fe ligue; 

Tout Paris pour Chimene, a les yeux De Rodrigue, 

L’ Academic en corps a beau le cenfurcr ; 

Le public revoke b’obftine a I’admirer, 

The only hope that now remained with the cardinal 
of crufliing Corneille was that his following pro- 
ductions bright be fo infeiior to the Cid as to lower 
his reputation; but he was completely baffled in 
thefe very charitable expectations; for Horazt^ 
■wliich was his next performance, confirmed that 
fame the Cid had acquired ; and, in fpightof the in- 
trigues of the academy, who again fat in judgment 
on him, the public laughed their puny attempts to 
fcorn ; and, in proportion as their favourite was 
calumniated, they ftrove to render him the juftice 
his merit deferred * ** . 

Horace appeared early in 1639, ^ months 

afterwards Corneille brought out a tra- 

gedy of confiderable cekbiity ; fome fay it is his 
beft work, othcis have declared for Polieucte, and 
he himfelf prefened Rodogune. 


* Corneille faid upon this occafion that it was but fair his 
piece ihould meet the fame fate of him wlio was the fubjixt of it, 
for, added he, “ Ho rati us was condemned by the Duumvirs, but 

** abfolved by the people.’* 
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Cmna wrought an effect on Louis the Four- 
teenth, very honourable for its author, and to the 
dramatic art. The Chevalier de Rohan had con- 
fpired againft the ftate, and the king had conflantly 
refufed to grant his pardon to the inoft powerful and 
preffing folicitatioiis. The night before the exe- 
cution of the chevalier, Louis was at the reprefen- 
tation of Ginnaj many paffages of which piece 
llruck him fo forcibly, particularly the fpecch of 
Augustus in the fifth act, where he congratulates 
himfelf on having obtained a conqueft over his 
paflions, that though, from pride, or fome political 
confiderations, he did not revoke the fentence of 
Rohan, yet he frequently afterwards declared that 
if, at that moment, he had been folicited to fave 
his life under any colourable pretext, he certainly 
flrould have confented. 

This tragedy drew tears from the eyes of the 
great Con de at the age of twenty, of which Louis 
augured fo well that he conlidered it as aprefage of 
his future greatnefs. 

Polieucie, winch was the next production of 
Corneille, came out in 1640. This piece had 
very . nearly been configned to oblivion, or rather 
fmothered in its birth. Corneille fent it to thd 
theatre; for the approbation of the actors, who re- 
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fafcd to perforrxi it. One of the performers, who 
was eiurnftcd to return it to the author, one day rc- 
perufed a part of it as he walked about in his lodg- 
ings, but being difpleafcd with a paflage he met in 
it, he threw it carclefsly from him, and the copy- 
fell upon the teller of the bed. He gave bimfelf 
no further trouble about it, and nobody knew for a 
conliderab'le while, what was become of the play. 
After it had been millaid eighteen months an up- 
holfterer took down the bed, and refeued Polieucie 
from oblivion. 

Previous to the reprefentation of Poiiende on 
the llage, Corneille read that piece at the Hotel 
de Rambouillet, which was then the fovcreign tri* 
bunal in all literary matters. The piece was ap- 
plauded in the prefence of Corneille, out of 
that refpect which they thought due to the merit of 
fo great a man, but Voiture was privately en- 
joined to inform Corneille, which he did in the 
tnoft delicate manner, that Policucte had not found 
that warm encouragement that might have been ex- 
pected, and that in particular thofe paffages which 
concerned religion had moft difpleafcd. Cor- 
neille, alarmed at this, would have withdrawn his 
piece, but was at length peifuaded to leave it in 
the hands of the actors, which, however, he would 

VOL. i. 
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not do till one of them promifed that it fliould not 
be performed. This promife was broke, which, 
probably, gave no difpleafure to the author, and 
Polieucte made its public appearance. 

In the fourth act of Polieucte, there is a fcene 
where Severus, ftruck with the unity of God, dif- 
covers to Fabian his doubts concerning the Pagan 
' religion, which admits of many deities at once. 
Bellerose, who performed Severus, in convey- 
ing thefe fentiments, adopted a tone of fuch mo- 
deration and good fcnfe, that the public, who had 
before feen nothing but extravagance and bombaft, 
were greatly ftruck with this new manner, fo much 
more like nature j and, as the fuhject was very 
awful on 'which Bellerose exerted himfclf, it was 
not only prodigioufly admired, but begat a refpect 
and confideration for actors which had not before 
been attached to their characters. 

What Severus fays is no more than tlie vague 
doubt of a Pagan, to whom the extravagance of 
his religion rendered it an object of fufpicion, but 
who had not the fmalleft knowledge of thofe proofs 
which render the chriftian religion more refpeetable 
than paganifm. On this account Corneille was 
very much blamed for printing it, for it was l^d 
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that notwithflanding his delicate and proper intea- 
tions, they might be mifinterpreted. 

Poiieucte^ however, as I have already faid, be- 
gan to open the eyes of the public as to the r^fpec- 
tability of dramatic entertainments, confidered ii? a 
moral light. — This circumttance, joined to another 
altogether as extraordinary, no lefs than that the 
actors, from the moment they were confidered aa 
more refpectable, actually became fo, procured, on 
the fixteenth of April, 1641, the following favour-, 
able arfet., 

In cafe the faid comedians regulate the action 
„of their performances, ,fo as to be entirely ex- 
empt from impurky, we will that their exhibition* 
« .—as by this means they will innocently amufe’ 
the public — ^be confidered as void of blame and 
f* reproach, and t^lfo that their occupation ftiall not 
*.* be pleaded as an impediment to the exercife of 
“ any bufiaefs, or connection in public bommeree.” 

in 1641, uoRNEiiLE produced Pompte^ and in 
, 1642, in which year cardinal RrenjEtiEU died, ap- 
peared •,£« MerUeur^ cerminly' CbakEittE’s heft 
jSOiBifcdy, fp, that the cardinal, Uv^ longenpagh to 
fee the man againft whom he ' had (hewn fo much 
rancour, merely becaufe he was polTefl'ed of fii- 
0 0 2 
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perior talents to hinifelf, which talents he difflained 
to moftitute for patronage, fecure in a fiiin and per- 
manent reputation, which all his inlldious arts had 
not b.een able to deprive him of. 

As to other dramatic events from the birth of 
Corneille to the death of Richelieu, they 
confift principally of contentions for fame between 
different poets, among whom there were a great 
variety of pretenders, indeed fo many that the re- 
gular theatres could not entertain their productions; 
in confequence of this, feveral attempts were made 
to eflablilh a third theatre, one of which in 1632 
partially fucceeded. 

A party of thefe difappointed poets, through 
various interefts, prevailed on the lieutenant civil 'to 
grant them permiffion to open a theatre at the Ten- 
nis-court in the'ltreet Michel-de-comte for two years. 
Thi* theatre being fituated in a part of Paris 
where the ftreets were very narrow, and the fur- 
rounding inhabitants of the lowefl oider it became 
a neft for all nianner of thieves and fharpers, and 
alfo a market for the vent of die moft execrable 
literary trail). It was’, therefore, rcpiefented to the 
parliament as a nufance, and in lefs than a twelve- 
month frona its eftablilhracnt it was Ihut up by au- 
thority. 
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Of the confederacy who wrote in the pay of 
RicHEiiEp, we have partly feen the fucceis; it 
may hot, however, be improper to go over fuch 
particulars as may ferve to fliew the complexion of 
the times as to the encouragement of the drama 
during that period. 

ScuDERY between the birth of Corneille 
and 1642, brought out fifteen pieces with various 
fuccefs. His firft performance was a tragi- comedy 
called Ligdamon et Lidias., for which he thus apo- 
logizes : “ I have paffed,’' fays he, “ more years 
amotjg armies than hours in my clofet, and have 
ufed more matches to fire gpns than to light lamps. 
“ I cani range foldiers better than words, and know 
“ iftore adroitly to halt a battalion than to round a 
" a period.”' Of thefe truths this , piece giyes 
abundaht proof, for it is certainly a moft mifcrabl'e ■ 
perfoppance, and fliould not have been mentioned 
here but for the opportunity of noticing what 
dwariiflj feconds Richelieu, had recourfe to when 
he combatted the giant Corneille. 

When ScuDERY'produccd his ‘L'Ammr-Tyrm..- 
nique, a very indifferent performance,' the cardinal 
fought knee deep for it. He declared that this 
piece fpoke its ovm culogiuin j and Sarrazin, to' 
curry favour, printed a difcourfe at the head of It 
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addrefled to the French academy, where he cndca* 
voured to point out the beauties of the play, and 
the talents of the author. In confequence of this 
all Paris crouded to it, and at their return home 
laughed at themfelves for their credulous folly. 
Upon the whole his Mort de Cefar feems to have 
been his beft play, and Voltaire was fo much of 
that opinion that he certainly borrowed many paf- 
fages from it. 

The pieces of Du Ryrr,, during this period, 
eight in number, are of a belter kind than thofe 
of ScunERY] but they give proof in how very 
barbarous a ftate the ftage ftill continued. We 
have feen Fontenelle incenfed againft Hardv 
for the proflgacy of his mufe and the indecent 
fituations into which he has thrown his characters, 
but the Luertet of Du R y e r will {hew that even 
the commanding genius of Corneille had not 
been able to give the theatre that polilh without 
which it cannot be conlidered in a Hate of per- 
fection. 

The plot of this piece is fimply the Roman 
ftory. Tarquin, with a poignard in his hand, 
demands of Lucretia the faerthee of her yirtue. 
She ftruggles and efcapes behind thq feenes, the 
audience prefently bear her cries, and foop after 
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{he comes on in the utmoft difoider and fairly tells 
the fpectators that her honour is violated*. 

To Mai RET certainly very little praife can be 
due, if we are to credit, which is generally admitted, 
that Sophomjba^ which a.s we have fecn Voltaire 
thought it worth his while to retouch, was written 
by Theophilus Viaut, and the Viojinaries by 
Desmarets, with the afliftance of Richelieu; 
but this laft may be a miftake, owing to the fimi- 
larity of the names. 

There is fomething in the {lory of Viaut, that 
it may be worth while to relate- His manners were 


^ This cjrcumftance is topped by tlie elegant Terence in bis 
comedy of The Andna^ who makes a lady complain on the ftage of 
a pain in her bowels, and after ftie has retired for fome time, during 
which flie is heard to groan anti cry piteoufly, the audience are in- 
fonned that fhe is brought to bed. Indeed Terence is fo fond of 
ladies with child that he has introduced another of them in his 
Adelpbii and alfo a common proditute, both of whom are honeftly 
maiTied to thefe brothers with the Confent of their father and of their 
uncle who had adopted one of them ; and really if thefe are the 
pieces of Menander, lloljen from the Greek by Terence, for the 
eSification of the Romans, and we are to cojifider thefe productions 
as mpdeis ior us, the true drift and intention of the dramittic art is to 
reward vice and punifli virtue; but thefe are the ancients, and 
who fhall have the temerity for a fingle moment to doubt their 
sinifajllibttity. 
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fo licentious that he was baniihed FitANCi;. He 
had, neverthclcf^, fome friends ; and after he had 
refided a few years iu England, where he im- 
bibed an inclination for the dramatic art, he was re- 
called, He was always of the pcrfuafion of the 
country where he happened to live. In German y, 
he was a Calvinift, in England a Proteftant and in 
France a Roman Catholic. He was, neverthe- 
lefs, in every place a libertine; and as he wrote 
poetry with great facility, he never failed to lafh the 
roguery of priefts with great afperity. On his re- 
turn to France he wrote a fevere poem called 
Parnajfe Satyrique, which work was conhdered fo 
very licentious that he was condemned to be burntv 
He efcaped and was burnt in effigy. As he was 
w'andering, however, from one retreat to another, 
he was arrefted at Catelet, and fhut up in the 
fame dungeon with Ravaillac. The parliament 
commenced anew their procefs againft him, and he 
had fuch addrefs that his trial was alternately put off 
and renewed until the expiration of two years; 
when, through the great intereft made for him, his 
fentence was meliorated to perpetual banifhment. 

He retired to the eftate of the duke of Mo 
morenCy, where he lived in a more reafonable 
manner, and declared to his lafl; hour that he was 
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innocent of the charge that had been brought 
againll: him. 

He was intimate with Mairet, who was alfa 
protected by Momorency; and if Desrarreaux 
is to be credited, who was the friend and intimate 
of them both, Theophile left behind him in the 
pofleffion of Mairet his tragedy of Sophonijha ; 
which, with the deduction of the Vyionaires, finks 
Mairet’s fame materially. 

Of the productions of Rotrou I have fpokea 
more at large, that poet’s reputation having been 
the nearefl to that of Corneille. In 1642, he 
had brought out twenty-fix of his plays, many of 
which had confiderable merit, and nothing can give 
ftrongcr proof of this fact than that, though he is 
at prefent very little known on the ftage by his own 
proper writings, yet the materials that compofed 
them are fo good, the characters fo natural, and the 
fubjects fo dramatic, that the moft celebrated writers 
fince bis time have not difdained to take him for 
their models witnefs The Thihaiie of Racine, 
which is an imitation of his Antigone, The Inis' oi 
Dk la- Mott e, taken from his Lai^re Perfecutee^ 
and Les Sceurs Rivales of Quinault, which is. 
but little more than a copy of his Deux Pucelles. 
vot. I. p p 
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It would be prolix and lirefome to notice any 
thing further concerning the theatre during the time 
it was patronized, if I may fo call it, by Ricnt- 
LiEU. A man, as Shakespear fays, fpeakiiig of 
his brother cardinal, of an unbounded ftomach ; 
who, not content with governing France almoft 
> abfolutely, with lowering the pride of Austria, 
and regulating the movements of Europe at his 
own will, added, to all this defire of ftirring up na- 
tional commotions, a perpetual wifh of fomenting 
commotions in the theatre. When the Cid came 
out, he was as much alarmed as if the Spaniards 
had been at the gates of Paris. What then mull 
liave been his mifcrable condition, if Fontenelle 
is to be believed, who fays, “ that after the Cid, 
Corneille became more elevated in Horace^ 
flill more in Cinna, and Hill more in PolieucU j 
beyond which no merit can reach.” 

It cannot be denied that this ftruggle of Riche- 
lieu to attain dramatic fame certainly afeertained 
wfaaf dramatic fame was. The cardinal’s favour 
being naturally fought after, all thofe who fancied 
thny had literary talents put .what little merit they 
had to the teft, all thofe who really had genius, 
ftrained' e^ery nerve to excel one another. This 
mulation in a ihort time did wonders. It purific4 
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the tafte, mended the ftyle,' and regulated the con. 
duct of dramatic eikertaihmcnts. 

The chorufes'j which had been introduced by 
JoDELLE, and fcrupuloufly bbferved by the dra- 
n®:ic poets till 16^9, were afterwards banilhed from 
the theatre. Inttnimental performers were fubfti- 
tuted in their^placi, who'were firft fituated between 
the wings dh the ftage, afterwards in the upper 
boxes, after that in the lower boxes, till, at length, 
it was thought proper to fituate them between the 
audience and the ftage, where they arc now con- 
ftaptly feated. 

For tbefe and other circumftances, which con- 
tributed to perfect the theatre, and which could not 
in fo ihort a fpace as twelve years have wrought 
fuch a reform without the affiftance of fOme high 
and commanding influence, the French nation are 
certaihly indebted to Richelieu ; who, though he 
in himfelf found a wide difFefence in the talents ne- 
ceflary to form a great writer and a great ftatefman, 
was certainly the caufe of bringing forward to pub- 
lic notice that merit in otliers winch he envied but 
could hOt imitass;.. 

All this Fo N T E N E L L E, thoug% bis beft apologift, 
allows 3 but he adds, that “he recompenfed as a 
j? p 2 
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minifter that merit of which he was jealous as a 
« poet; and that, however, his great mind might 
« have had weaknefles, he feldom failed to repair 
« his faults by fomething noble.” Surely when 
Fo N T E N E L I, E made this remark he forgot that he 
was writing the life of Corneille, 
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CHAP. rx. 


FROM THE DEATH OF , RICHELIEU TO THE 
DEATH 5f, ROTROU. ' 


Though the great reputation of Corneille, at 
the death of Richelieu, could not have received 
much additional celebrity, for nothing is fo fair an 
object of public encouragement as that which is pri- 
vately oppreffed, yet after that period, by being more 
unreftrained, it grew more commanding. His pieces, 
in the opinion of the public, threw all others at a 
diftance, and thofe four tragedies which Fonte- 
NELLE declared nothing could exceed,’ continually 
occupied the theatre, adding at each performance 
a dew trophy to his well earned fame. 

The fucceis of the Mentcur induced Corn e ills 
to follow it up with a fequel, which like the original 
was an imitation of Lopes de Vega. This fequel 
feems to have ihewn- its author .that, however he 
might be,ppable of writing comedy, it waS'either not 
fas forte To properly as tragedy, or that comedy was 
aiot in France arrived at that perfection to which 
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he and others had brought tragedy. Indeed this 
taik remained to be performed by Moliere. 

The Suite du Mdnteur, though it received ap- 
plaufe, not, however the applaufe to which Cor* 
NEiLLE had been' accuftomedj and though, when 
it was better underitood upon a revival, it had ftill 
greater fuccefs, determined Corneille to return 
to tragedy. He paufed, however, probably that he 
might do nothing unworthy the fame he had fo ho* 
noCirably acquired, and did not venture to produce 
another play until 1646, when the public teftified 
the higheft fatisfaction at his tragedy of Rodogune. 

I have noticed already that Corneille rather 
inclined to think this his beft work. Let us fee 
•what he fays himfelf on the fubject. “ I have 
“ been often alked,” fays he, “ which of all my 
“ dramatic poems I efteem the moft, and I have 
“ generally found that thpfe who have put ’ th^ 
“ queftion to me were prejudiced either in favour 
“ of Cinna^ or The Cid. I have, therefore, been 
cautious of declaring my real fentiments, which 
** are certainly in favour oi' Rodogune. This pre- 
“ fercnce is, perhaps, in me the effect of that blind 
” .partiality which parents fometimes entertain for 
*• one child rather than another; perhaps it may 
be . tainted with a little felf love becaufe this 
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tj^gedy is more properly my own than any thing 
“ that has preceded it, 6n account of %e incidents 
“.being new, original, invSotife^, and fiich as had 
“ never before been' placefen a theatre ; and, if 
“ this reafon , ihould .be juft,^|j[t eftabliihes a fact 
“ which confirms the ' propriety of my partiality.” 
I fliall have good opportunity to prove that Cor- 
neille iwls notfingularin thijs opinion. 

This preference for, Rodogune feemed a prefenti- 
pient, to Corneille tliat his reputation was at its 
height; for, from the time that fragedy was pro- 
duced tiir 1653, when Corneille left ^e theatre. 
in dif^uft the partica|ars of which w;e ihaif fee here- 
afteij though his general feme kept an honourable 
ISar^, his productions, were reviewed with lefs. 
waruath than he had been accuftoroed to experiertcc. 
His tragedy of Theodore, produced the latter fetid of 
16465 bap very indifferent fuccefs, confidering it 
was the production.of the greaJt Corneille. 
acUus, brought out in 1647* though admired by the 
judicious, the world afiected not to underftand, and 
Andromede was obliged for the aftonifliing reception 
it met with to fcertfry, machinery, and a living 
Pegafus, .the beft performer, according to public 
opinida, in the. whole piece. 

The fact is that Corneille was born to be the 
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fport of cardinals. Riciiemeu endeavoured to 
overwhelm him by turiiirig the tide of prejudice 
one way, and Mazarine endeavoured to leave 
him aground, and the theatre with him, by diverting 
ii another*. 

I have noticed that Theodore was cooly received. 
IJeraclius was of iilelf a fingular production; but 
by the inattention of the public, who began to be 
tired of every thing regular and ftriking, it was con- 
hdered as a very -hetcroclitc performance, and in- 
capable of affording plcafure equal to the pains it 
look to pay it proper attention. 

The fact is, Corneille had been fo charged 
with that originality on which he fo warmly congritu- 
lates hhnfelf in Rodog^nc, that he was determined to 
be ftill more original in Heraglius. In conlcquencc 
of this he has certainly in places obfeured what he 
meant to elucidate. The Abbe Pelegrin whim- 

* CoRNFitLE when he brought out Chiria, probably under an 
idea that it wovild gall Richelieu, det^mined to dedicate it to 
i^I A7,AR!NK ; but receiving an iiuimatidiiL^that it would be coldly re- 
ceived, and above all that he would get edicatlon fee, he changed 
lias mind, and addrefTed his tnigedy to Moftfieur Montauron, a/of 
Sjaht Mecjekast, from whom he recdived a ^hopland piftoi^. This 

every way coniidered as a merited fatire on ^he two cardinals, 
aftdit was tVihiouabk afterwards to call epiiUes dedicatory, Epitres 
,ala MantanronM 
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lically calls Ileraclius the defpair of aH the tragic 
authors, and Despreau?: archly fays it is ‘not a tra- 
gedy hat a. logogryphe*. 

Let us fee what Co,RNEi,LLE.hiinfelf fays upon 
this fubjcct. “ This tragedy,” fays he, “ is more 
“ an effort of, invention than Rodogune, and I may 
“ dare fay jfiat it is a happy original, of which there 
will be many copiesi” He then goes on, ex- 
plaining the nature of the incidents, in wliat manner 
they are knit together, how inv(>]j?^d in difficulty 
and intricacy, and, at length, fays that they certainly 
cannot be comprehended but by reflectioni after the 
finiffi of the piece, and, perhaps, they are not to be 
enjoyed with talle till the fpectators have witueffed 
a fecond reprefentation. Certainly thij, however it 
may recommend the piece toji perufabin the clofet, 

The be/t pait of the ftor\^ is that, with all its <)rig3n4ify> Con* 
NEiLT-E is accufed of having ftolen Heiaclius frifex ® aLperone," 
\Vlio beyond all queftion Hole it from liirn. Calderone produced 
afterwards .in Spain, a play almofta tranllalion of Heraclms^ which 
he calledV /« this life every thing is truth md every thing is falfihood. 
The fact is, Calderone was in Paris whenlWi'ac/n/j fivfl made its 
appearancCoT introduced to Corneille, Who .informed him, 

with the fame fraiiknefs whyih accompanied all his conduct, that he 
had formerly been accullomed, as in the inftance of l^be Cid^ 1 he 
M^nteufy and otlicr pieces, to avail hlmfeli of what had been aheadjr' 
done by tiie SpaiiWh poets j b\it that in the prefent inllance he had' 
the good fortune to prefent the public with a happy original. This 
VOL. I. Q q 
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cannot be in its favour as a dramatic production, 
where every thing fliouJd be comprehended at once- 
But this piece has given his enemies a handle, as 
well as forae feenes in Pom^ie^ to cavil at Cok- 
Ni' iLLE, under the idea of comparing his writings 
to the turgidnefs, the flatulency, and the obfeurity 
of Seneca, rather than the nature, the fimplicity, 
and the beauty of SopHoetES and Euripides 
which opinion Fontenelle does not altocrether 
contradict,.' * 


It was not, however, fo much the fault of Hera~ 
clius as the times, that the public attention, which 
had been fo unremittingly paid to CoRNkrtEE,. 
began to waver. Mazarine, who found that liis' 
predeceffor had been indebted, if not for his po- 
pularity at leaft for His notoriety, to poets and ac- 
tors, was determined .to fee ='what fame he could 
derive from compofers and fingers. In ftort it 
was m 1647 that Mazarine cftabliflicd the 
opera in France, the particulars of which, how- 
ever^ I fliali defer 'till I have gone on with the 
French theatre to the death of -RdTRou.- ‘ 


Calmrone v«y much pkaftd to take advant.-i^e of. ^ 
perhapshe vouid Have be.u U,e firft to have ackno.-led^d^ 
to C9RNPxt.LE. tht. enemies of that great man projnu 
gated a report tlmt he had ftolen his plav f.oxn CuDERok:?^ 

Se it! 
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It was neceffary, however, to introduce the 
opera Here, becaufe it immediately became the rage 
to luch a degree that no dramatic Spectacle from 
that time flood the fmallefl chance of fuccefs that 
was not recommended to the public by iplen'did 
fcenery, machinery, and decorations j by which tide 
of folly we fee Corneille borne away as well as 
the reft; for in 1650, csmt hnl. Andromede ulhered 
to the public by’^ill the foppery of the Venetian 
opera. 

It w^ould be pityful and unworthy to defcribe 
all the particulars of that puppet flicw through 
which the public were now to admire the brilliant 
talents of the great Corneille. One principal 
object of admiration was a living pegafus, flung 
in a way fo peculiar, that he fprung into the air and 
feemed loft in the clouds. The poor horfc it ft;gms 
was kept without food till he was almoft ftarved, 
and in that condition faftened in the flies to a cord 
with pullies fo conftructed that by a counterpoife his 
own weight could carry him to the other fide of the 
ftage. lyhen it waff the proper time for this pegafus 
to exhibit^' a man onThe other fide, fo concealed as 
not to be feen by the audience, held in fight of the 
ftmilhed animal a fieve of oats. The creature in* 
ftantly began neighing and pawing ; and .when he 
Jiad been fulficiently irritated, the rope that had re* 
Q q a 
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ftraincd him was loofcncd and the efFort thre.w liirti 
■into the air till he arrived at his liable in the clouds 
where he was recompenfed by a good fupper for 
his dexterity, 

“ Tis true.” fays the author of this article, 
“ we have feen living horfes in the Italian opera^ 
“ but none of them had to boaft the wailike ardour 
“ of the pegafus in CoRNEitLt’s tragedy of 
“ dromedc, his mov'ements were admirable, and eer- 
“ tainly contributed very materially to the fuccefs 
“ of the piece,” Having fettled Corneille fo 
“ comfortably upon hi.s pegafus, or rather upon the 
hobby horfe of cardinal Mazarine, I (hall now go 
over fuch circumftances as pafl’cd from 1642 to 
1650, and particularly numerate the various fuccefs 
of Rotrou. 

Tristan during this interval produced four 
plays, which had tolerable fu'ccefs, but not equal to 
his Mariamne, which I have already mentioned as a 
celebrated piece. Sc udery brought fonjtard only 
one, which was hislaft. It was'ij tragi-com'ecly called 
AxianC) and written in profe * This piece 'was pf^-, 

* SCupERT, -whofe emyilamen^s and preferment came through 
clianpelof Richelieu’^ bountyj did of courfe in that ftatcfman’s 
life tinie'whaf he was bid, and, therefore, could not nultilge his own 
^einas .towiittingj in-wliich inftance tha cadinal foronq'e nascer* 
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fiuccdin 1643. and though Scudeuy lived till iCo/j' 
tve hear no more of him as a dramatic writer. 

Scar RON, who was born in 1610, and died in 
1660, brought out his fvrft piece called Jodelet / or 
the MaHre Vakt^ in 1645; others before 

1650. The laft of thefc, L'Heritier pleafed 

Louis the Fourteenth, when he was young, to fuch 
a degree that he had it performed three times in one 
day. It will be neceflary hereafter to fpeak of this 
extraordinary man and his productions. 

L’Etoilp, a very laboured writer, brought out 
one piece in 1643, another in 1647. He is f-iid 
to have affilled Hichelieu, and fomc authors will 
have it that he was one of the five who fat as the 
ollenfible authors of Lrs Tuclleries, by which it 
fliould appear that Gorneille did not fu (lain, that 
difgrace t but I am afiaid that we muft not flitter 

tainly in the right ; for finding tbnt Scut ) cry had nothing for it but 
an inflated ftyle borrowed from the fehooi of S exec a, he advjfed 
him nev»^ta write a play in profe. As fuon, howaver, a*', the cavdlnai 
died, and he hail the hbehy of writing without a dictator, he in- 
dulged the bent of In'* owninclinaiTons and wrote jf. in profe j 
\»,lien his mufe, being ua4cculloiued to walk, without fliUs, hobbled 
fo wretchedly that the piece was not only configned to oblivion but 
^\c author too; tor tins failure, added to the diilike the public con- . 
celvedagainft him for meddling with the reputation of Cor?:lilt,e,' 
induced him at the perfiiaiion of his fiicnda to lay dov'a the cmploy- 
nient of a dramatic writer. 
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oiirfelves with any fnch hopes, ior Voltairf, am* 
iiiany other auihur-s ha\(' taken fo much pains to a!- 
tevtain the fact, that it is ni\ unwilling duty, as a 
liiltorian, to let it down for truth. 

LaSerre, a curious author, and a whimriral 
character, brought out in 1643. a tragedy called 
Sdintc Cntheriut^ and another the following year 
railed Thejif. lie wrote five other wictched .pla) s, 
ioine of which, however, through the inlluence 
of Richelieu, had great luccefs; in particular 
Thomas Moi-us, lirll performed about fix months 
before the cardinal died. It was repiefented at the 
Palais Royal, and feem.s to have been one of the 
cardinal’s lalt efforts to injuic the teputation of 
Corn El LLK 


A publ'C print of that time, evidently under the influence 
of the caidin«il, jjives the follosving account oi Thomas 
“ 'Ihibplay actjuiial a reputation which nootlier ol its tmie ever 
** had. Ouliiial Richelieu was nieUcd into tcar^; Vvhenever he w'as - 
“ At its-rcprcfentiition ; he gave public tetbmony of his high efleem 
for it, and perfuaded all the court to follow' his example. Le 
Palak Rfiycil, was too fiUAli for the c^iicouifc of people that 
“ crouded to it, and foiir porters weie lciiled in one evening eadcA- 
vounng 10 keep away the multitude. This is,” fays tjiepara* 
gi Aph Tvriter, "what I call a good pietc. Mqnfieur CqRNKiLLfihas 
** never hud fuch powerful pioois of the excellence of diis pro-' 
dWtions, iind I never will permit him to raiikl hefoife La Serrb" 
-till ai'Y one' of his pieces fliall have excited fo much public 
** curlolity as to be. the death of five porters.’^ 
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l.A. Serre was librarian to Mounfier, brotbcr of 
Louis the Thirteenth, and had a fupcrficial knach, 
in confequence of his acquaintance with catalogues 
and the names of authors, of writing a great deal 
without method or coherence. Nobody, however, ' 
felt or acknowledged this more readily than he did 
himfelf; for, being totally without difgiiife, he al- 
lowed that his prOpenlicy was the cacoethes feri-,' 
bendi and nothing more ; which, as it turned to.fuch 
good account, he indulged in order to catch the at- 
tention ‘of fo profitable a patron as the cardinal. 
Having attended one day to a very long and tire- 
fome public dilcoiitfc, he embraced the orator as he 
defeended from the roftrura. “ My dear friend,” 
laid he, “ I did not think'fuch a thing was poffible,” 
“ What?” fatd the other. “What!” replied L.\ 
Ser-re, “ why you have uttered more nonfetife in 

sin ho.iir than I have been able to wtite in twenty 
“ yeafsj^and yet I have tried hard too.” 

La .Serre ufed to fav that he boafled one ad- 
vantage that no auf^or had ever done before him ; 
“ fur,"' faid he, “T-get rich by writing wretched 
“ productions, while men merit arc dying of 
“ hunger*;” When he was reproached with the 

* rknow hot what the inexperience of La Seu.'re nnght indiiie 
him to believe 5 ■'hut I fimey, though he conceived the upplitation 
to have belonged Only to himfelf, it/is a lamentable tmili that it 
-ever has bean andever^viU be but too gcner?i. 
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promptitude M’ith -I t hicli he wrote, he anfwercd that 
bis pegafus had goldcu wings and would not be re- 
ilrained, “ So I even,” faid he, “ throw the rein 
“ over his neck for I have fo little reliflt for what is 
“ called fame that I would rather get a fortune and 
*• fpend it inenily tlian be miferable in this world 
“ and fave up money to build a monument for me 
after I die *, 

This ftrangc character, who appears to be. more 
knave than fool, hut who certainly was the in- 
difi'erent writer he himfelf reprefents, would never 
have examined books any further than to dull them* 
if he had not been induced to try his hand at the 
inftance of Richelieu. 

-La C.\LPRE'NEDE,who cnjoycd, in Tome degree, 
the favour of Richei ieu, and who was, as report 
goes, much indebted to tbe great Conde for fome. 
cpifodip paits of his pieces, was a native of 0 as 
CO NT, ‘and a dramatic poet. He produced in all 
thirtQcn pieces, four or five o£ ^bich appeared be- 
tween 1642 and 1650. To Ids' patrons, however, 
beds indected for his, reputation, if it may be Taid 

THe fact SFURii: one day tor^i coufidfintial frieftd, 

** rbeg, feiKrow^ and {leal, to fuch a” degree in my .productions, and 
« have foUttkiCbtVitybf myoWn; that this hbwy of Monfieurnjay* 
very properly he compared 19 a leraglio, the books to beamiful 
womeh; and'myfcif to ilio eunuch ho gi^tds them*” 
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that lie had any. He read his comedy of Clariente 
one day to Richelieu, who told him that the. 
piece was tolerably good upon the- whole, but that 
the expreffions were kche ; a word fignifying, as to 
writings, loole, carclcfs, negligent, and, as to men, 
cowardly. “ Cadcjis" faid the author, in the true 
gafconade ftyle, “ I would have your eminence 
“ know that nothing lache ever belonged to the 
“ houfe of Calprenede*” 

Gombault, of whom there is nothing re- 
markable but that he was one of the members of 
Beaux^efpritSi formed under Comrade, which 
gave rife to the French academy, brought out two 
pieces during the intermediate period at which we 
ai-e arrived. He was certainly a man of talents, 
but he was rather a general poet than a dramatic 
writer. 

I Gome now to fpeak of Thomas Corneille, 
who was bom at Rouen, it has been faid on the 
very day,- certainly in the fame year, that his bro- 
ther brought out his comedy of Melite. 

He followed the fame career of his brother, 
but- with lefs faccels,’ though fome think he ad- 
hered more ftrictly to the rules of the theatre, a’ 

VOL. I.. R r 
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negative merit which, upon proper occalions, the 
great Corneille knew how to defpife. “ Des- 
“ PREAUX,” fays a French author, “ did right to call 
“ him the Norman younger brother, but wrong to fay 
“ he has written nothing reafonable. This fatirift 
“ had, perhaps, forgotten that many of his pieces 
“ keep the llage with reputation*.” 

As thefe brothers go on hand in hand, - 1 (hall 
have plenty of opportunity to notice their different 
merits. At prefent I lhall only fpeak of fuch 
pieccvs as T. Corneille brought out before the 
year 1650. Ilis firft piece a comedy, called Les 
Engagements du Hazard^ came out in 1647, it was 
taken from two pieces of Calderone; one hav- 
ing the fame title, and the other The houfe that has 
ixao doors it is difficult to guard. His next comedy 
pioduced in 1649 called Les Feint AJlrologue, is 
alfo taken from a play of Calderon;E under the 
fame title, El AJlrologo ; which, two.- yeSffS 

before, had however been brought forward at 
the theatre by D’Ouville, brother of Bois- 
ROBERT, whom I fhall prefently have'occafion to 
mmttion. 


Thefe pieces, and Don ^Bertrand de Cigarralf 
This ol'fervatlon was wpti«n-ahout Uie year 177*11 
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which came out early in 1 6,50, are all I {hall fpeal^ 
of at prefeat from T. CorneillEj which as the 
firft and fecond were taken from Calc-erone, and 
the other from Don Francisco de Roxas,’ and 
after all was a mere farce, though in the minority of 
Louis the Fourteenth, it was certainly performed 
at court more than twenty times, amount yet to no- 
thing that promifes for him reputation likely to 
keep pace with his brother. 

D’^,uvii.le was an author of inconfiderable 
merit, and it well might be fo if he was as heds re- 
preferited to have been much infepiorto his brother. 
Tjbfi .pi*?ces ke, brpttghtout from 1642 to 1.650, were 
^oddet AfirQlogv.ti ^xcxt^ CQi^itd as abovenibhuoned 
by T. CpRNlEiiEfcE, The Coeffeufe a la Mode, and 
Z,ei Sfiupfons fur /es in.: all which be. is 

fupppfed to have been, affifted by Boisrobert. 

BoisaoBERf in 1646 brought out LTneonnue, 
whic.h',was taken from Calderon e, and alinofl in 
the fame manner with T, Corneille’s firft, pi,ece 
Les Engagemens du Hazard. This did T. Cor- 
neille but little fervice, but he excufed himfclf 
by faying that he had long written it but had realbns. 
for keeping it back. Boisrobert brought outsibe- 
fore .1650 alfo La j-alovfe H'elle Mime, tranflated. 
from Lopei de Vega. 


R r.% 
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Benserade, a writer of meiit, about this time 
produced two or three plays. He was born of a no- 
ble family in No!i.\ianx)y, in 1612, and intended for 
the church, of which body he was expected to have 
made a very refpectable member, but his deftiny 
decided otherwife; for having feen Madamoifelle 
Eem.erose, a beautiful woman, and a favourite ac- 
trcfs, he foon exchanged his breviary for a caR book, 
and his faints for the mufes. It is allonifliing with 
what avidity he cultivated his theatrical employments. 
Nothing came amifs, as we fhall fee when we find' 
him compofing Ballets in conjunction with Quin- . 
A u L T and L u L E Y. By the liberality of the queen, 
cardinal 'Mazarine, and feveral other perfons of 
rank, he:acquircd a large fortune, which he enjoyed 
Uninteruptedly till his death, which happened, at the 
age of eighty, in an extraordinary manner. 

He had fuffercd fome time the greateft agonies 
from the ftone; which, notwithftanding his advanced 
age, he was determined to 'get rid of b'y culling. 
His courage, however; was put to.a proof ftillVnore ' 
extraordinary,- for a furgeph; who by way of pre- 
paration had been inttructed to bleed liifii, wounded 
artery and 'w^ifo alatoed for fear of the confe- 
•juices that he' fi^/without ' binding iip the arm.. 

ER'A be,' therefore, bfod‘ fuch a degiee .that 

affiftaifoecainc too' late, and 'they had.|uil time to 
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call in a confcfTor when he expired with great finn- 
ncls in the arms of his friends. 

When we have feen the fuccefs of Rotrou’s re- 
maining pieces, we (hall have before us every thing 
of any material confequence that was oppofed to 
CoR.MEiLLE from the death of Richelieu till 
1650. Paris at that time fwarmed .with authors, 
and fo indeed it has from that time toi'this; but ray 
limits will not permit me to give more than the lead- 
ing features of dramatic productions and events. 

Rotrou brought out ten pieces during the in- 
terval we are fpeaking of, and all with aconfiderable 
degree of reputation particularly Cojrofs, which has 
been often revived with fuccefs, Don Lopes de 
'Cardonne which was proclaimed worthy the ^en 
of Corneille, and Vcncejlas', which, in adcli- 
tion to what has been faid of it already, was re- 
vived- b|,v'MARMONTEL, and begat a literary dif- 
pute,,-that I (hall notice in its place, highly honour- 
able to the reputation of: Rotrou. 


Tn fhort, taking in all the circumftances, we 
irioft -c'ertatnly place Rotrou as a dramatic writer 
oi- eSnin'ehee- '-'He polieffed all -the requifites a 
poet of this deferiptibn. Pie' knew character, con- 
duct,' and difcrinirination ; he had the good fenfc to' 
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reject, as much as the times would permit him, that 
barbarity which characterifed the French Aage; 
and, though his own talents were not of weight and 
confequence enough to attempt the Herculean talk 
of cleanfing this augean liable, yet when he found 
Corneille had refolutely undptaken this labour, 
he certainly lent him a refpectablc helping hand. So 
that v/e may, fairly fay, if Corneille had never 
lived, Rotrou would have enjoyed the fiift rank 
in his time as a dramatic poet; but Corneille 
having lived, Rotrou moved only in a fecondary 
fpherei although hi? reputation derived more fplen- 
dour from the reflection of this luminary than it 
ever could have boafted from its own proper potver. 
At the fame time it muft be acknowledged that the 
reputation of Corneille derived no mean ad- 
dition from the literary race, in-wbich he was very 
often hard run, that with llrenuotK exertion he 
gained from Rotrou. 
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CHAP. X. 


THE OPERA, AND CORNEILLE’S FIRST RETIREMENT 
FROM THE STAGE. 


As the opera very materially deranged the ftate of 
the theat,re about this period^ it is neceflary it fhould 
fee mentioned here, but I ihall 'i^'fer tlie account I 
meati 0 give of its, origin till I "have brought the 
"French' iJage forwarder, left it Ihould prove too 
much a digreSion, and fo cool the intercft that na- 
turally rifes from a progreffivc account of tragedies 
and coniediea, 

I .ihall, therefore, content myfelf with intro- 
ducing this fpecies of entertainment, which ren- 
dered the French ftage a model for fcenery tid the 
neighbouring nations^- which has been the fource 
from whence our opera has been fupplied with dan>- 
cers ; and which firft conquered fenfe in favour of 
found, and afterwards found in fevour of agility,- by 
jquoting the words of "VotTitiRE. 

kis to two, Cardinally’ hiys he, “ that tragedy 
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“ and opera owe their exiftencc in France. Cor- 
“ NEILI.E fervcd an apprenticefhip under Riche- 
“ LIEU with other authors, who worked as amanu- 
enfifes at thofe dramatic plans which tverc in- 
“ vented by the cardinal, and in which he intro- 
“ duced fome very bad lines. 

“ Cardinal Mazarine was the firft who intro- 
duced operas, which was a bungling bufineis, 
“ how'cver, a circumftance the more extraordinary 
“ as that minifter did not write any part of them. 

« In 1647 arrived from Italy a troop of Ita- 
lian lingers, decorators, and an orcheftra. They 
** performed in the Louvre the tragi-comedy of 
“ Orpheus^ in Italian verfe, fet to mufic. The per- 
“ formance fet all Paris afleep. Very few un- 
“ derllood Italian, fewer had a tafte for mufic, and 
“ every body hated the cardinal. — The piece was 
“ hiffed, the cardin'al ridiculed, and the Fi;ench 
** grew outrageous againft a man who had pre- 
“ fumed to ufe an endeavop* to pleafe them. 

« In the beginning, however, of the fixteenth 
century, they had ballets in France, and in 
thefe ballets fome vocal mufic, relieved by cho- 
rules, which, indhed, were little moye than the 
plain, gregorian. ciiajit.. Nay^ there are accounts 
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“ of Syrens who fung at the wedding, of the Duo. 
“ DE JoYEusE, fo early as the year 15825 but I am 
afraid they were ftrange Syrens. 

“ Cardinal MAzARiNE'^asTo little difcooraged 
“ at the bad fuccefs of his' Italian opera, that as 
foon as he came into full power, he font again for 
“ a troop from his own country, who performed Lt 
“ Nozze de Pe^^d de Thdide^ in three acts, and,^ to 
make all fure, Louts XIV. danced at this.itfed- 
« ding. The French were charmed "to fee their 
« king'ytoung, graceful, arid, o£ a 'figure both no- 
,ble and amiable, after he had’been hunted from 
“ the capital, dancing in it as if nothing had hap- 
“ pened. 

** Nolwithftanding the cardinal and his Italians 
“ plcafed as little on repetition as at firft, Ma- 
zARtriE ftill'perfifted. He fenl for fignor Ca- 
VACti, who brought out in the gallery of the’ 
**• liouvre the opera Xerxes^ in five actSj but 
“ unfortunately the French went fafter afleep jdian 
“ ever, and all their.' conibladon was that they 
** fhould be relieved fiom the opera by the death 
of the cardinal, who, indeed, drew on liiinfetf a 
ihoufand ridiculous farcafms', and ga^e place to 

VOl. t.i 
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‘f almott as much fadre after his dcath'as had bceti 
^ levelled at him during his life. 

“ The French hid forac tafte for opera, but 
they were determined it fliould be their own 
'• language, and performed by their own country- 
“ men. The lad, however, was pretty difficult, for 
“ there waf/,but one paflable violin in Paris. 
However, in 1659, a certain 'Abl^^ Perrin, ivho 
took it intp his head he.could /(^I'lte poetry, and 
one CAMBiiRT, .leader of th® ^queen’s twelve 
fidlers, which were called the Mulic of France, 
produced atirefome pafloral, which however Hole 
the" palm from L'HercoU and Le Nozi'e' de Peko> 
“ In 1669, the fame Peamn and the famc CAw- 
“ BERT alfociated themfclves with t^e Marquis De 
•“ Sou'RDEAC, a great mechanift, not abfolutely 
“ mad,, but very little Ihort of iv.for he ruined 
“ himfelf in this enterprize. 

Their firft opera was in. which tlieydn- 

“ troduced a gieat deal aboht apples and artichokes. 
“ After this they reprefented the Pams and Pka- 
“ Jj,res of Love; and at length Lully, who now 
hpcame fuperintendant of the king’s niufic,^ fe- 
“ paired tlie Teimis-court which 'had niitied :tbe, 
Marquis "De Sour DE AC. The' Abfeie Perrin, ^ 
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who did not chufe to be ruined, confoled himfclf 
“ with writing elegies and fqnnets, and tranflating 
“ the Eneid of Virgil in what he called heroic verfe. 

“ As for Camber r, he quitted France in dud- 
“ geon, and went'to perform jhis detchable mu!ic 
“ among the Englifli, w'ho thought it excellent *. 

' “ Lullv, in conjunction with Quinault, 
brought out, the Feies de L'Ammt it de Bacchus, 
“ but neither the words nor the mufic was worthy 
“ the reputation the pie^e acquired. Connoifieurs 
“ greatly admired however a translation of that 
*• charming Ode of Horace, Donee grains eravi 
« tihi, Thistodcis, to - fay the tiuth, finely 

“ rendered into Frepeh, hut the mufic is extremely 
“ dull. There were , buffooneries in plenty in tlsefe 
“ operas, tmd indeed they were full of harl^quin- 
“ ades},aud-QuiNAULT, to his fharae, didtpol'dif- 
“ dain, as a man of jiis genius ought, to lend aflift- 
“ anc,e to thefe puerilities } though in thofe very 
“ : operas— part of which were a reproach,- to hiiiij 
“'were many choicej|td beautiful paffages, 

• PvROKti,, in ifiitiS, fays that ft was pien’tim* the 
^etild begin to loath the levhy of their neigh^uss, thiaofefervation 
of Vo tx AIRE might perhaps pswtialh apply. ifitfcaot ge-^ 

pciierally, however, fuc'h names as Blow, {yiBiLQN, and othecs,,wjU 
bear me wimefs. 


s s 3 
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“ As for Lully, he knew pretty well how to 
“ accommodate his raufic to the Freiicli language, 

“ and as. he was a pleafant companion, very de- 
“ bauched, and an excellent flatterer, and in con- 
“ fequence admired by the great, he found no dif- 
“ ficuUy in carrying away all the applaufe from 
“ Quin AULT, who was a very contrary character, 

“ being naturally raodeft, diffident, and unaffuming. 

He made the world believe that Qu in au lt was 
“ his amanuenfis, for that all the ideas were his, 

“ and that Quinault clothed, them in, better 
** French than he could) in fact, that but for him 
“ this admirable poet would only, have been known 
“ by the fatires of Boileau: and thus Qui* 

“ NAU-LT, with all his merit, became a prey to an 
^ ilUnatuted fatiritt, and an impudent mufician. 

« Thus the beauties, whether fimple, delicate, 
** or noble, which, were fpread through AUiSt and 

his otlier pieces, which 6ught to have ellabliUied 
“ the reputation of Quinault, procured ho credijt. 
“ to any perlbtt but . Lull^^ who was confidered 
“ as another Apollo*. 

• The inftMfices of arrogance in Lcru.Y iii this way are incredihle, • 
Whcft CtijiNAULT had lAritien fame ft eiies of the opera of 
he fubmStted tbean to the academyV who paffed t}ieir Judgment, and , 
acquiefed in tlie pxiopriety of the . akemtlons which weire,aftfinvaidti 
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We have here from Voltaire a pretty, lively 
picture, generally taken, of the opera, which I fliall 
take leave of for the prefent, to releafe Corneille 
from the ungracious fituation in which we left him, 
and fee what became of Thalia and Melpomene. 

The extraordinary fuccefs of Andromede, fo 
little to the tafte or the reputation of its author, 
gave an entirely new complexion to tragedy, and 
it feemed no longer to rely on its intrinhc merits. 
Simplicity, beauty, ftrength in the ftyle, art, ma- 
nagement, and conduct in the fituations, and nature, 
force, and intereft, in the incidents had nothing to do 
with the' matter; the machines were the object, and 
the play was only a vehicle to inttoduce them. 

What then mull hecoroe of Corneille, who. 
could neither paint 'flying dragons, nor modrit, a 
pafteboard mhrmaid upon the back of a leathern 

tnade. Lullt, however, chofe yj correct the piece a little tnore, 
tioin which critique he infifted there Ihouid be no appeal, though he 
altered'inore than haii of it. — C^uery then whether the hailequinades 
that Mr. Voltaire complains of were nor attributable to Lully. — 
When Thomas Corneille wrote Bfllert^hon^ Lully teized bjm 
to death He had twenty times an intention of giving up the workj 
and at laft did not accomplifti it till he had written, out of com- 
pUifance to tliiji piciumirig muiiciau, tuorc tlun two thoufand lines 
unnccellar ly. 
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dolpliin. Ho foerned To aftonifliing with his prance 
ill the air that when he came upon ihe'giound he 
forgot how 11 was to walk naiuially. 

It is wonderful how men of the firft abilities 
will conform to had taflc. At that rtiomcnt ; 'alone, 
jndcpendcni, adored by the public, and his re- 
putation at its luiiimit, if Corneille had met 
this innovation b.ilf-way, if he had acknosvledgcd 
that Iccncry in France had been defective, that 
it was a grand, a Ibber,. a decorous appendage to 
giving aliiltance to the action of the, piece, 
and, ihcvefore, proper to be encouraged, but thati 
neverthelcfs, he Ihould relilt with all, his influ- 
ence the introduction of machines and other me- 
chanical operations, which, though ingenious in 
ihcmfehes, dilgraced tragedy, and lowered it to 
the k\ el of pantomime j he would not only have 
kept his own fame up to its legitimate Itandard, but 
all other writers, who feeing Corneille milled, 
were gla.d enough to have recourfe to this new ve- 
hicle to fame to bolllet up. ^heir own {rickety „re: 
putation, would have rematned at tbejr polls. By 
this means tragedy WQtilt^ within the pak 

of its own. province. 

As it was, did Corneille do this? hJo. If the 
Mountain had refufed to go to hlabomel, Mahomet 
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would have been glad enough as formerly to have 
gone to the Mountain. But this tva.s not the cafe» 
CoRNEii.i. E, immoveable, had he chofc to have 
remained fo, fluctuated, tiimmed, and accommo- 
dated himfelf to the caprice of the times. 

Andromede tvas follots ed up in 1651, by a heroic 
comedy called Don Sancht D’arragon ; which, by 
the ufual afliflance of machines, had fome eclat, 
but was foon withdrawn and performed only in the 
provincial towns. This piece was not in the flyle of 
CoRNEiELE, being taken from two Spanilli plays, 
which had been firft romances, and if would have 
been better for his reputation if it had never been 
produced. 

C0RNEH.1.E himfelf attributes the want of fuc- 
cefs ill this piece to its having been prohibited. 
Why he does not tell us. His excufes, however, 
are hut lame, for he confefl'es that by his taking his 
piece from the Spanilh flories he was entangled 
in the laft act, that he was obliged to bring a man 
from the clouds to make the necelTary difeovery 
for the catallrophe. The fact is, Corneille giv- 
ing into the new tafle turned projector. The piece 
is properly neither tragedy nor comedy, and, there- 
fore, heterogeneous and unworthy Corneiele. 
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Nkomede^ which came out in 1652, was another 
cxpciiment. Corneille fcems at this time to 
have grown tired. He owns that this piece is upon 
an extiaordinary conftruction. “ But,” fays he, 
“ it is my tvventy-firft production j after having' 
‘ written foity thouland verfes, it was not very eafy 
“ to find any ihitig new without going out of the 
“ high road of nature to fcarch for fuch ideas as are 
“ excited by extraordinary objects.” This decla- 
ration might have ferved BoisROBERx/or R'icHE- 
LiEu, but Corneille fhould have.difdained it’., 

“ Tendernefs, and the paffions,” ebritiriues Be, 
yt’hich are the foul of every tragedy, . hafs hbthin'g 
“ to do with this." Upon what then' could he 
ground his fuccefs? “ Grandeur and courage 
only are to be found here, fuch grandbdr and 
“ fuch courage as have no other fupport than that 
“ love of virtue which is imprinted in the heart of, 
nations.” Without tendernefs I Strange doctrine. 

This piece, but for fome applications to a popu- 
lar event, which parts of it contained, would have 
had but indift’erent fuccefs. Corneille, how- 
ever, was at all times fo idolized by the people, 
tiiat fome time after when- Baron, who was con- 
iidered as the French Rofefos, and almoft permitted 
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to do any thing, attempted to alter fome paffages in 
a way as he thought more to the public tafte, the 
houfc, as with' one voice, infiflcd that the diction of 
Corneille fhould not be viplatcd, and obliged 
him to repeat his part exactly as it had been origi- 
nally written. 

Pertharite^ his next piece, produced in 1653, 
was literally damned, and Corneille immediately 
retired from the theatre, with a declaration that he 
would never return to it. This refolution he kept 
fix years, which time I ftiall take to fpeak of Mo- 
lie re, who brought out his firft play in the very 
year •when Corneille had declared he had 
brought out his laft. 

YOL. I, T t, 
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CHAP. XI. 


MOLIERE AND THE STAGE TO CORNEILLE'S 

return. 


Jean Baptiste Poquelin, fo celebrated under 
the name of Moliere, was born at Paris in 
1620. He brought out his firfl. piece in 1653, and 
died in 1673 Birth, which in no inftance tliat 
ever was read of either conferred or precluded ta- 
lents, was not among the advantages Moliere bad 
to boaft, ■ Both his grandfather and his father were 
valets des chambres and tapeftry-makers to Louis 
the Thirteenth, and his fate would have been to cut 
up tapes anci bindings, and hang parlours and bed- 
chambers, had not his genius induced him to con- 
fider thefe only as fecondary objects, and fuch as 
might humbly ferve to decorate thofe better repre- 
fentations of nature with which Ihe had given him 
the talent of ornamenting his country. 

Moliere for the firft fourteen years followed 
* SHA.KESPEA.R and Molx£K£ died at the fame age* 
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the bufinefs of his father, and a patent was even 
taken out for him as (Ucceffor to his father’s charge, 
but he would neither yield to this nor would thofe 
fi tends, many of whom was celebrated character.^ 
about the court, who witneffed the grpwing mew. 
ot this youth, confent to his remaining uninllructed 
in thofe lludics by means of which they were fa- 
tisfied he would arjive to foiue extraordinary , re? 
putation in either literature or the fciences. 

He was in confequence ffnt to a college as. 
Clermont, where he got intimate with Ch«.- 
PEELE, Bernier, and Cyra.no*, who were ah 
pupils of the famous Gassendi, from whom the 
young PoQUEi-iN imbibed with great avidity thofe . 
precepts of philofophy which taught him aftei- 
wards fo well to rcalbn, and wliicli ferveu as the 


* Cyrano, born the fame year with MounRR, \vas a moitcx* 
traorfiinary character. He was of a geneious fpirit, and as courageou'i 
as a lion. He was a cadet in the regiment of guards, and became the 
terror of all the bravoes of his time. Theie is a llory of his attacking 
a laige party of defperadocs who had way-laid one of his friends, and 
cither killing or wounding feven of them. For his Coolnefs and va- 
lour in the field he was called Vlntrepide, He had been fi’equently 
wounded, anJ at laft he died at the age of thirty-five of a ’wound 
in the head which he had received from apiftolball fitteen moi.ths 
before. -He caught atafle for writing ^rom Moliere, and his -P^*- 
dunt which has been imitated on our theatre., is by no u eans 
deilitute of merit. 


T t 
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foundation of that reputation which guided hhii 
through the greateft part of his works. 


A tafle for dramatic entertainments having per- 
vaded all Fkance in confequencc of Richelieu’s 
patronage of the ftage, many focieties in the nature 
of our private theatricals, a little upon the principal 
of the old title of i„ Enfan, San3 Souci, united in 
domeltic parties to perform plays. Poquelin 
made one in a fociety of this deferiptionj which 
was called the Illuftrious Theatre; 


Here he changed his real name for that of M,d- 
tiERE, which circumftance of changing names was 
extremely common in France among the poets 
and actors, but in Mol i ere is faid actually to ’have' 
arifea from a fear of contaminating the race of 
valets des chambres and tapeftry-makers, who 
thought It a greater honour to remain blockheads 
and receive chriftian burial, than to amufe an<Kft- 
ughten mankind and be rewarded with a fentehce 
of excommunication ♦4 ' 


• Tins diftmction ha& been thfe parent of nuniberlefs pleatantrie- 
fame of which I ftall from time to time fet down, It pmfe, 1 1 
only one that occurs to me is this a P««-nt the 

afum of money he bought an efiate, which therca^Sr"?^' 
todwecalldmanot. The firll Sunday hewent tochu^fit'S' 
i-umte s duty to oiler up players for this n^w feigneur, he 
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In this fociety Moliere hecaiiie acquainted 
with a woman of the name of Le Bejart, who had 
been a countiy performer 3 and as he found her 
fentiraents of the fame caft as his own, he agreed 
that they fhould form a company and go to Ly’ons 
where L'Etourdi was firft pcrfoi-med. This was in 
J653, and its fuccefs was fo prodigious that it fairly 
ruined the other company of comedians eftabliflied 
in that town; many of whom begged leave to join 
Moliere, who, with his company thus ftrengthened, 
went to Languedoc, and ofFered.his fervices to 
the Pnnee of Conti, who then held his court at 

BEZI£RS 


This prince had knoi™ MoLinnr at college, 
and had not only been prefent when he perfoimed 
nt Pahis, hot had very often invited him to his 
palace. L'Etourdi, with the protection of this 
prince, experienced at Beziers new fuccefs. He 


^tremely^barr^fled in what manner to pray for a perfon excom 
mun,c«ed by the church. There was no help for it however ^ 
Wmg dnven into a corner. “ My dear brethren.- faid he. “I’etut 


* The Prince of Corti who held Moliers in real eftimatio,, 
«t«ated him to remain with him in quality of ' 

^ly for the French tlieatre, though he had the hit^heft fenfe^of 

ftetonour offered him, he preferred follow^ 
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brought out alfo forae farces, one of which was 
called Lt Docteur Amorcux, and another La Trois 
Docieurs ; which, being trifles, he very properly 
afterwards fupprefled. 

Having travelled with hiscompany to Greno- 
ble, he went firll to Rouen, and afterguards to 
Paris, where he determined, if poffible, to fix. 
By his connections he got accefs to Monfieur, who 
prefented him to the kitig and the queen-mo therj' 
they faw him and his company perform, and granted 
him permilBon to exhibit in the Guards of the did; 
I^ouvre, and afterwards in the Palais Royal. At 
length his company was retained in the fervice of 
the king, in 1665, and this was the commencement 
of a real tafte for comedy in France. 

Le Depit Ampureux^ which had been performed 
at Beziers in an imperfect ftate, was brought out at 
Paris in 1658, with great fuccefs; but Les Preci- 
hifes Ridicules was the firft comedy that permanently' 
fixed the reputation of Moliere. At the finilh of. 
the firft.nights reprefentation. of this piece, a crony 
of his, took our old acquaintance Chap elai n by the 
band, You and I," faid he, ‘‘ approved all thdfe 

fubde criticifins which abounded formerly - lit 
“ c6mpUmem;;to our- old friend the cardinal; btit 
** believe me. we have been taught to night fo mpeh 
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“ real tafte, that we ought to bum all we have ad- 
mixed, and to admire all we'have burnt,” 

The fnccefs of this piece fairly (hewed Mo- 
iiKRfi upon what ground he.ftood. « I will no 
“ longer be reproached,” faid he, « with copying 
« Plautus, and Terence, and fludying Me^ 

NANDER. In future I have nothing to do but 
“ ftudy the world.” 

ne Praimfei Ridicules was performed at court 
though the royal family were at that dine on a 
journey, to the P.yrenees. On their return the 
price to Moliere’s theatre was doubled. Ad- 

iniffion to the parterre before that time had been 
only fix fols. 

I (hall now fpeak of Quinault, who for a con- 
siderable time was not allowed that (hare of merit 
he certainly poflTelTed j nay, to this moment, ,luch 
IS the’force of prejudice, that his name in the ge- 
neral idea of French literature is feldom clalTed 
refpectafily/ though there can be no doubt but that 
upon the whole he. was the beft lyric poet France 
ever knew *j a fpecious • of merit furely that (lands 
very high in the gradation of literary fame. 


When I fay this I mean a writer of poetry proper for mufic ; 
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We have fccn already that Voltaire con-, 
fideved QuiNAULT'as a man of abilities. This 
opinion many other French rvriters have unequivo- 
cally confirmed, but a better proof, a perufal of 
his works, will efiablifli for him that reputation 
which has been fo often denied him ; for, in thofe 
W'orks, among a great deal of tralh written to hu- 
mour Lully, is to be found great and fttiking 
poetical beauties, fuch as Boileau, with all hi$ 
bitternefs and invective againfl a man who had 
never offended him, had neither the foul nor the 
capacity to write, 

Qu I N A u LT, however, in great meafure deferved 
every fyllable that has been faid againtt him. , His 
pennitting an arrogant, impudent mufician to appro- 
priate to himfelf quietly and comfortably that gc- 
niu.s and thole talents which were legitimately in the 
poet and not in him, was as unpardonable as it is, 
inconceivable. But it Ihould feem that if Lully 
laughed at Quinault, Quinault laughed af 
Lully; for, pardoning every advantage the mu- 
lician took on the fide of reputation, the poet had 


which, I take to he the true unadulterated fenfe of tjhe word lyric ; for 
taken to that extant which it often irjurps.it is*capahie of any thing 
-but harniony, and I could name lyric odes that if a compofer were 
infpired with the genius of Apollo he would yet be incapable oj 
letting tbeni to inudc. 
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his revenge on the fide of profit, or rather prudence* 
for while Lully diffipated his emoluments, Quin- 
AULT took care of his affairs. He married the 
•widow of a merchant, who had been his kiud friend, 
with a fortune of forty thoufand crowns; he bought 
a coniiderable charge in the auditory of accounts ; 
he was admitted into the French academy ; he was 
honoured with the Cordon de St. Michel-, and died 
in Paris in 1688, at the age of fifty-three, with a 
fortune of more than a hundred thoufand crowns. 

As Quin AULT employed his talents more for 
the opera than the theatre, we fliall have but little 
to fay of him at prefent. His tragedies, except 
L’A/irate^ and L'Agrippa, have difappeared fiom 
the theatre, and even thofe are weakly written : his 
heroes are no more than gallants, and his fubjects are 
no higher than paftoral and romance. His comedies 
are fuperior to his tragedies,^ and his Mere Coquette^ 
and one or two others, give good expectation that if 
he had purfued this ftyle of writing he would not 
have cut an inconfiderable figure even by the fide 
of Moliere. 

Quinaolt’s firft piece for the regular theatre 
was a tragi-comedy called La Rivales. It came 
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oul in 1653, and caufcd a confiuciablc clian^c in 
the mode of iccouji)eiu iny drainruic author.-' Tor 
their laboiir.s. h h.,d been ihc culloni to bu) per- 
loiinaiu cs of aiiLhor-' for Useh pu'ee:* as (hotild be 
c;gived upon, wlncii ^\as lonictiincs icguialed ac- 
coiding lu ihc ineriL, but ol tenor arcoiding to the 
ropvitation of ihc \s';nc]\ ftvr tlie rnL.iir and the re- 
juiiriiion are now and ihen diinnci iliings. in ge- 
neral, howc^’er. theic piod . tioii^ wcio !o!d low" 
enough, the actors at tl'.ac nine hiaving had the lame 
hold of the auihoi^ in Finance as the boukfellois 
have now' in England. 

This comedy of. Lcs Rivtjhs. wliicli was little more 
than a copy fioni Roritou, Tiusi an, of whom 
OuiNAUi. r wMs tlic clrcc\ undcrtool; to lead to tlic 

•V* 

rc.ors under an idea that he could make a better 
l)argain for his pupil than his jiupd could have done 
for luinrclf. The actors chatnied with tlie piece, 
and upon a fiippofition that it was wriuen by 
This 1 AN, offered a hundred crowns for u. Being 
undeceived, however, they told TkioTan, that 
ihoiioh OuiNAULT appeared to have talents, yet 
as l\c had no cilablii'hed reputation, they could not 
nflc tiiat finn for the piece, biu would- at all ad- 
ventures, give fifty crowns; Tristan w'ould not 
lullcr Ol'inal I T to accede to this, and ibc maiicr 
was compounded by an agreement to give llic au- 
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thor a ninth of every night’s receipt during the run 
of the play, provided that afterwards it fhould be- 
long exclufively to the actors. 

Thefe tenns were accepted, and the propofal 
appeared fo fair and judicious, both on the part of 
authors and actors, that it has been ilrictly obierved 
ever lince; after-pieces, by way of proportion^ 
bearing only the value, thofe in two acts of a 
twelfth, and thofe in one of an eighteenth. 

Quin AULT after producing three plays with 
paHable fuccefs, brought out, in 1656, a piece called 
Les Coups de L’ammr and de Fortune; but ScARi 
RON tells us that this play is not at all attributable 
to Quinaul-t, for that Tristan wrote the firft 
four acts, and that he hiinfclf wrote the fifth after 
Tristan died. 

Scarron’s pieces, from 1653 to 1659, were 
Don jfaphet DArmsnie, L’Ecolier eU Saiamanqtie^ 
and two others. The firft he introduced by the 
following burlefque dedication to the king ; 

TO THE KING, 

Any other Bel-efprit but my felf would have 
. u u a ■ 
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“ began with telling your majefty that you are 
the grejite'l king upon earth; that you were 
“ ii'.oic knowing in the art of reigning at fourteen 
“ years old ihan the oldeft greybeard; that you 
“ are the bed made among men much lefs among 
" kings; and, in fliort, that you have nothing to do 
“ but to ftretch out your arms and touch the top 
“ of Mount Lebanon and as much farther as you 
*• plcafc. All this is very' handfome and virtually 
“ true; but I (hall fay nothing of it here. 1 fhali 
*• only fay, that fitice your power is 'fo great j 
“ entreat you to ufe it to do me a little good; 
“ for if you were to do me a little good, I Qrould 
“ be much merrier; if I were much merrier, I 
“ Ihould write merrier comedies ; if I were to write 
“ menier comedies, you would be more diverted; 

and if yf)u were more diverted, your bounty 
“ would not be thrown away. All this feems fo 
“ reafonablc that I am perfuaded I (hould think 
the concluhon fair, even were I as great a king 
as )our rnajelty, inlfead of a poor miferable 
“ devil as I really am, but neverthelefs 

« Your majefty ’s 
« Very obedient, 

And very faithful fubject and fervant, 

“ SCARRON,” 

L'Ecolier dc SalaiMnquft yhich came out in 
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1654, gave rife to a mod bitter quarrel between 
ScAKKON and Boisrob£rt. Scarron had a 
cidloin of reading his works to his acquaintance, 
oije of w'hom was Boisrobert, who was fo ftruck 
with the circiunflances of thb play as he heard it 
piece meal, tliat he did not fcruple to build his 
Genereux Ennemis upon this foundation; which, 
indeed, was not all, for T. Corneille worked 
'I'ltf Gaicteufe Ennemis into The Illvjlres Ennemis^ 
and both thefe copies of Scarron’s play came ont 
before the play itfelf; fo that it had to encounter all 
the difadvantage of the firft and fecond impieffion 
of it. But it did not flop here, for Boisrobert 
did his utinolt to decry the merit of UEcoher dr 
' Sal’aman^ue, and abufed Scarron for Healing it 
from him, whereas he knew t^e contrary to have 
been the fact. 

This treatment Scarron never pardoned ; and, 
being a much better writer than Boisrobert, he 
threw out his invectives againft him in a drain of 
fuch fevere and bitter fat ire that Boisrobert felt 
tbeir effects as long as he lived. 

T. CORNEitLE during his brother’s abfence ac- 
quired feme celebrity. From my lad accounts of 
him to 1659, he produced eight pieces. The firft- 
three bad merely paffable fuccefs, and the fourth 
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raljccl Le^ lUvJlres E'nnem.is^ v/as even lefs att ended 
to on account of its being borro^ved* as I have al- 
ready laid from Boiskobert, who Hole u from 
SoARRON. His fame from ihencc, howeven*, be- 
gan lo rife, and, indec'd, to wear lb new an afpect 
that he no longer feemed to be the lame writer^. 

The tide of T. Corneille’s reputation took a 
a mod extraordinary turn in i6r/5^ ^^hcn lie pro- 

^ This has been charitably accounted for under an idea that his 
‘brv>ther, having retired from the theatre, lent hon afTillunce. It is 
cortdinly very pofiible that upon occafion he nught have confulted • 
hi'> brother, and his brother him j foi it is remarkable that no two 
bs others ever lived in clofer union, nor had fo many natuKil and tbr- 
tuttous ties to bind this compact of affectionate alliance. They lived ' 
ui.dei tlie fvime roof, they marr ed two hn<^rs w ho fe ages had the 
fame dTproport’on as their own, each had exactly tlie fame number 
o{ children as the other, and e^cry thing relative to them fortunes 
was fo in common between them tliat they lived m this fl)le more 
than twenty years before they came to any fcttlcment C’s to how their 
dilfcrent afiairs were licuated, which would not, piobably, even ther^ 
li.ive taken place had not prudence dictated w hat pioportion ought 
honourably to be afligned to each, that their families might; knov^ 
IV hat they had to depend upon m cafe of death, or any cafual alter-, 
afon in the eflabhfhment of their childien. All this is fo remark- 
able that it is impuHible but they^ i\m(i have confulted each other in 
their writings; but yet It fliould feeni that it vias merely as to^ 
opinion and noth'Pg clfc, for never was there .fo .R^iU*ked, a difference 
between two wnteri; the great Cornfille had too fplendid a 
genm.' fervfiy to bin klc to legularity, and hi b brother had little 
nv rc than tiiat mcauircd regularity which nev^er yet boafled th^ 
fpL'iiducr of gtniUb. 
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duced, Au Marais^ Timocrate^ which piece, though 
its merit is indifputable, was lb eagerly followed and 
fo fuddenly diopt that the circumftancc will ever re* 
main a monument of French capriciouf^ef^. This 
tragedy was pei formed eighty times in regular fuc* 
cellion without the intervention of a finglc per- 
formance. For the lad twelve or fourteen nights 
the actors attempted to announce other plays. The 
audience would not hear a finglc fyllable. Tmoerde 
was called for, and Tmoci'ate they' were obliged to 
perform. At laft an actoi came forward and laid’ 
Ladies and gentlemen, if you are 4K>t tired of 
“ feeing Timocate^ we are really tiicd of performing 
ir. We run the rifque of forgetting all* our other 
pieces, and ^ the fiage will fuftain die greatell m- 
jury. Permit us to reprefent fomething clfe.’" 
This permiffion was granted, and Timurotc was 
never afterwards performed at that theatie'*^. 

Nay, the cirrumftance is ftronger yet. When 

^ The capricioufnefs of the nctors was at upon a par with that 
the andienre. If Timockmr filled thnr theatjr it was t'otonly 
a prefent advantage but an adVcimaue uliiiuately in hivour ot tlicold 
pieces when tliey caine to take turn. 1 liioiild l.ke lo Itv j. 

Timocuate upon the Enghfli fta^e for two leafoiii*. Il an Kn^l fh 
audience permitted a piece to nin eighty nights, it would be a proof 
oj its merit, and they are too fond of foflenn<»; inentTrt conlrui it lo 
fuddenly to oblivion altei having tiikta it fu* warmly under their 
protection. 
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this piece was in this extraordinary manner laid by al 
the theatre Au Ma; ai^. The company of the Hotel 
Je Bourgogne, by infinite degiecs the beft per- 
formers, took it up ; but there Icems to have been 
facination in the ilupid and iropolic fpeech of the 
actor mentioned) for after two- or thtee inef- 
fectual attempts to attract the audience they totally 
withdrew it. 

Nevcrthelefs Tmocrate is w'ell fpoken of. T. 
■Corneille’s fiiends advifed him to Hop there, for 
that his reputation was ratified. The king went to 
the theatre on purpofe to fee it, and fpoke of it in 
the higheir terras ) and people in general began to 
declare diat the retirement of the great Corneille 
was no longer a lofs to the theatre. By what I can 
learn it was a cold regular piece, and owed half its 
fuccefs to the idea that the great Corneille was 
roncerned in it; for fo little did his friends con* 
dniie in opinion that it was his beft production, that 
it is not among his works how printed, and I am 
told that it was loft to the world foon after it was 
loft to the theatre. 

T. Corneille’s next piece, Berenice, a tra- 
gedy, was, brought but in 1657; he brought out 
Crnfmodc' in 1658, and Darius in 1659. Commode 
was 'ihe gryaieil favouiite of tbefe three but .they 
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all received a reputable degree of applanfe. The 
theatre, however, feemed at this time to want a 
counter balance in tragedy to the 11 rides' that Mo- 
LI ere was taking in comedy, and every interea 
was made, and at laft effectually, to prevail on tho. 
great CoRNEittE to lefume.his lituation as fu- 
preme director in the empire of Mecpomene. 


VOL. 1. 


X X 
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CHAP. XII. 

CORnLiLLE’S return to 1663. 


A>te!i Ptrthmlt, CORSEII.I.S, as we have feel., 
reared from theftage; andascvenr mteml .trait 
in the character of fo great a mam is of confe, 
quencc to the public, I hope it will not be co,^ 
fldered as extraneous if we fee how he employed 

his time. 

Having been alibis life a devout cbrinian, and 
particularly mtimate with 

Lre ever remarkable for profound eruduiQU and 
claflical tafte, he undertook at therr 
to tranflate a celebrated work called The Imiatton of 
Tefus Chrijl, which he is allowed to have rendered 
very finely. It had prodigious fucc^ft, 
him ample amends in point of profit for the lofs he 
had fuftained by quirting the theatre. But.t^ beft 
judges agree that it was not a work properly ^m>is 
ill and the nature;the frmplicity, and the truth of 
tlL original, was loft in that pomp and grandeur 
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lhat every where, pervaded the great mind of Coa- 

N E 1 L I4.E. 

FoNTfeNEi.LE fays, in ihe true fiyle of a writer 
properly (killed in literary beauty, “ This book, 
“ though for grandeur and force the fineft that ever 
“ came from the hand of man, has fo little of the 
“ Evangelift that it cannot, like that, penetrate im- 
“ mediately to the heart, nor feize the mind wiih 
“ that "force,, fo natural and tender, which forae- 
“ times is greatly affifted by a negligence of ftyle*.” 
I hardly know ifFoNTENELLE complimented mod 
Eimfelf, by the pnddut, or Corneille by the 
truth of this bbfervation, 

It is not known whether it was by the perfuaGon 
®f his friends, or through the bent of his own pro- 
penGties, which after all muft have inclined him to- 
wards the llage, that Corneille was induced once 
more to take up the pen as a theatrical writer. Both 
thefe confidcrations might probably have had fome 

* That this is a tfuth every fufceptible mind muft bear me wit- 
nefi.; yet if it be a tuUh what becomes of Virgil and fo many 
others who have built reputations, adamantine reputations, upon Al- 
mighty ftyle. May I be fo fortunate before I quit this work to refeue 
a little the caiife of genius from thefe barbarous fetters, and to con- 
tribute a little aififtance, a very little I fear, to the feperatlon e>f nit,- 
tiire and trurii from plaufibility and fophiftry, 

X X 2 
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weight, of which it is not impoflible but Moliere’s 
rapid progrefs towards draaratic fame in fome de- 
gree accelerated the preponderance. 

It is .certain, however, that t'ouijuET, fuperin- 
tendant of the finances, applied very warmly to Cor- 
NEIL EE upon this oCcafion, and that his application 
was backed by others in power; nay, when the poet 
complained that he fliould find' himfelf awkward in 
an employ to which he had been fometim^ unac- 
cuftomed, and remarked that he had not even 
thought of a fubjcct, the financier, fertile in expe- 
dients, propofed three fiibjects ; the firft of which 
he agreed to treat, the fecond he recommended 
his brother, and tve have no account of what the 
third was, or whether it was adopted or not. 

Oedipe, which had prodigious fuccefs, completely 
reconciled Corneille to the theatre and the pub-* 
lie. La Toifon D'or was performed in 1660 rabd 
here I am obliged already to remark that Cor- 
NEiLLE could not with all his merit refill that furor 
for machinery and decoration which then raged in 
France-; for on the contrary he allied himfelf with 
the very marquis De Sourdeac, of whom vre have 
heard Voltaire fpeak with fuch contempt. 

27if Toifon Uor was performed originally at the 
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Chateau de Nculourgf in Normandy, at the feat of 
the marquis De Sourdeac, in honour of the mar- 
riage of Louis the Fourt'eenth, and the peace with 
Spain. This nobleman, befides the perfons ne- 
ceffary to execute the different departments of this 
fpectacle, entertained five hundred gentlemen of 
that province for two months at his own expence, 
during which time the Toifon D'or was reprefented 
every day. 

In Sertorius, performed in 1662, Corneiexe 
appeared more himfelf. It was greatly admired and 
defervedly. It dlfplays a magnificent portrait of Ro-- 
man grandeur, in which the fcntiments^ the manners, 
the very minds pf diofe ferocious heroes are , de- 
picted in a ftyle peculiarly vernacular j , but, in- 
deed, in treating Roman fubjecw, Corneille is 
every vhere at, home. Marflial Tukennjb is faid 
to have exclaimed at the reprefentation of this piece. 
Where could Corneille have learnt fo ,per- 
** fectly the aft of war.” 

Boileau, however, never contented, will have 
it that the fcene between Pompey and Sertorius, 
which FonteneLle, who by the by was a better 
writer and a more fenfible man, thinks one of the 
fineft in the French language, did not deferve to 
have been fo much applauded, « It is full of 
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fpirit,” fays he, “ I grant; but it has neither reafort 
“ nor nature to fupport it, for who to Sertorius, 
“ an old and experienced captain, Would compare 
“ PoMPEY, who is hardly man enough to have a 
“ beard 

Sophoni/ha was the next tragedy produced bjr 
Corneille; it came out in 1663. This fubject 
had been treated frequently on the French theatre^ 
and there can be no doubt but the original model 
was a tragedy, undci* the fame title, written in Ita- 
lian by the Prelate Trisstno, fo early as 1514, af- 

* I fliould not have noticed this lilly remark of Desprea0X> 
were it not that I am happy at all times to expofe envious cavil, and 
ignorant ill nature. Minds are of all ages, and there afe as inUu*- , 
merable initanccs of their being matured early in life as of fiUynefs 
and dotage in old men ; and, ii this be true, thefe are the circum- 
fiances \v huh "oiiglit to be intiodticed on tW flage, being in nature 
smd \ t t ]K‘( ulisi. If the renuik of this hurling fatiieft be admitted 
what becomes of the glory of Alexander, Ch vrles the Twelfth 
of Sw'LDEN, and all thofe heroes w'lio atchieved wonders and yet 
died before they attained the prime of life. But this.will ever be 
the way with thofe who cavil at what they cannot ^imitate, it Ts 
difficult to admire real merit in an author while you are obliged to 
defpife the man. But inBoiLEAU, and I don^tdefpair of proving 
it, you mufl: defpife both the man and the writer j and nothing can 
more tuUy prove that he was neither born a poet nor a philantliropift, 
than his Art of Poetiy, the fervile echo of an echo, where the only 
truth to be found is bis pretended modeft declaration, which he 
would not have made had he expected it to have been believed, that 
the poTO has no other merit than being decked iu the fpoLls oi 
Horace. 
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terwards imitated by Marmet, Monchretien,‘Ds 
Montreux, and Mai ret, or, as has been already 
explained, Viaud Theophile, which laft piece 
kept the ftage with celebrity. 

On this account Corn ei i,le has been blamed 
for bringing out a tragedy on the fame fubject, and, 
indeed, envy, at ^be fuccefs of Mairet, has been 
kindly confidered as his motive ; but not only the 
known character of Corneille contradicts this 
invidious report,, u is completely refuted by his 
own declaration, in which he pays a. complimetit to 
his predecelfpr more flattering to his reputation than 
the play was capable of procuring him, and which 
he ought, to have been ye^' proud of, even van- 
guiflied as he was by his more able competitor. . 

. But let us look after Moli ERE. Itlhould 'be 
knowJi that Mo l i e r e occupied with his. company, 
a’ third theatre Au Petit Bourbon, with the penpilTion 
of the king, where he performed alternaitely ' with 
the , Italians, of whom I lhall at a proper time give 
th,e,lii9.ory. This theatre was afterwards pulled down 
to biiild the'graji4 entraiiceto the Louvre^. ?md the 
king then took him into the Palais,R,oyal, fffft called 
his company La Troupe de Monjitur^ and afterwards 

Troupe du Roi. 
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La Com hnaginaire came out in 1660. Thig 
little piece is taken from an Italian comedy callled 
It Cornuto per Opimone. It was peifornied forty 
times in fucceflion, though in fumiuer and during 
the abfcnce.of the court*. 


Don Garcia de Naitarre was produced in 
1661, Mociere performed the part of Don Gar- 
cia i and finding that feiious acting was by no 
means his foite, had the good fenfc to make a re- 
folution not to perform any but comic pat ts from 
that time. 1 his pieccj which v’as a heroic co- 
medy, though chaftely written, did not fucceedj 
and the reputation of Moliere, through the in- 
duftry of his enemies, of whom he had at all times 
imdefervedly a plentiful number, fufFered for a 
time from this di fgra ce. A fhort time, however, for 
the fiiccefs of his next piece amply confoled him 
for the mouification he had fuftained by the fall 
of this. 

A tradefnian inP\Ris took it into his head that AI'olier^* 
meant in thib piece a perioaal aftrout to hiui. “ liow dare the 
fcHov,,” faid he one day to an acior, « ridicule a man like me 
the liage? ’ ** Come, come,** faid the actor, “ you have no rea^ 
'‘‘ -fon 10 Complain. He has painted a flattering likCnefs by only 
** making you a cuckold in imagmat.onc I would not have'you to 
maU too much ihr about it iur fear lie fliould make you a cuckold 
** inieahty.” * ■ 
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X’£co/e Mam made its appearance in 1661. It 
was the firft piece that Moliere brought out at the 
theatre du Palais Royal, and the firft that he primed. 
In quality of chief of the company of Monfieurj^ 
he, therefore, dedicated it to that prince. 

This comedy, which ferved as a model for- 
Englifli and other authors, is taken from a Tale by 
Bocace, which every body knows*. The only dif- 
ference in the two plots is that, in Bocace, a wot 
man in love with a young man makes her confeflbr 
the go-between, who carries letters and prefents un- 
der an idea that he ferves the purpofes of devotion j 
and, in Moliere, an old man is fubftituted for 
the confeffor, who is duped in the fame manner 
by a girl he is in love with and to vfhom he is the 
tutor. 

L’Ecoh des Femmes, Moliere’s next comedy* 
was performed for the firft time in 1662. So di- 
vided began to be the French at this time as to 
Moliere; that under the idea, probably, of hisi 
commencing Aristophanes, and ifluing perfon- 
alities from the ftage, whereas he in fact perfonated 
men only by perfonating manners, he fuftained all 
forts of affronts. The public were extremely di- 
vided as to the merit of this play. It gained ground, 
however, and brought a great deaf of money. Thefe 
VOL. i. Y y 
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cabals induced Moliere in the following year to 
write a piece which he called IJCr^ti^e de L £coltf 
des Fmmes. 

This piece was the firft of the kind that ever, 
appeared on the French theatre. It is rather ^ 
dialogue than a comedy; Moliere, however, is 
to be commended for having written it, for he very 
happily, while he points out the faults of his play, 
turns its enemies into ridicule. The Uercun Galant, 
conducted by a man of the name of Vise, who, 
was conftantly ftickin^ in Moliere s Ikirts, has the 
kindnefs thus to criticife this piece by anticipation. 

« We are tp fee in a fhort time a piece entitled 
« La Critique de LEcole des Femmes^ where the au- 
« thor, foi difant, is to enumerate all the faults in 
« his piece, and to excufe them at the fame time. 
« Curious, that a man fhould take fp mufh pains 
« to defend a piece which is not his own, but writtep 
“ by the Abbe du Buisson, who is one of the 
«. moll gallant men of thp age. But Moliere has 
the audicity to deny this. He fays that the; 
“ A|)be certainly did write a piece on this fubjec,t 
and bring it to him, and that he could not help 
allowing it confiderable merit, though he had his 
“ reafpns ,fo,r not performing it. What does all this 
“ fay? That this cunning cornedfen, who fe, bell 
“ merit is to know how to take advamagCj dif- 
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« cemed in the Abbe’s piece fomething that could 
“ pleal'e the public, and fo palmed it upon them 
“ as his own.” 

The Abbe might have written a piece upon this 
fubject, but it was perfectly unneceCfary that Mo- 
LiERE ihould copy that piece, for he had only to go 
to the fame fource where the Abbe derived his ma- 
terials, which was a book entitled Le Nuits faCetieufes 
du Seigneur Straparok; which is a hiftory of a man 
who communicates to his friend all that paffes be- 
tween him and his miftrefs, not knowing that his 
friend is his rival. 

But it noV became pitiable to fee pieces on the 
theatres in the lliape of disjointed critiques; and 
really it is to be regretted that Mo here, in imi- 
tation of the fun when the flies wanted to put him 
out, did not (hine on inftead of condefcending to 
notice the fwarm of tiny critics that furrounded 
him. As it was, the cabal againft him, though it 
did not injure him, gave him great inconvenience, 
and more than one critique, which would have died 
away forgotten, became noticeable to the public by 
his pointing it out. 

BotiRSAULT, a writer of real merit, and who 
was now coming forward, took occafion to render 
y y as 
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himfelf popular by bringing out at the Hotel de 
Bourgogne, a piece called Le Portrait du Peintre, 
which was not only a critique of L’Ecole des Femmes, 
but produced at the fame time; and contained, as 
far as he could learn or imagine, the fame mattejr of 
Mo LIE re’s piece under that title*. 

Moliere now began really to be piqued, and 
he brought out in the fame year his Inpromptd de 
Vctfailles, levelled directly at Boursault, whom 
he treated with the greatell contempt and derifionj 
referving to himfelf, however, a degree of noblenefs; 
for this contempt, and this derilion went no further 
than the genius and talents ofBouRSAULT, whereas 
Bo URSAULT has defeended in his ftrictures on Mo- 
lt ere to attack his private character. 

This piece alfo is a mod; fevere and fuccefsful 
fatire on the performers at the Hotel de Bourgogne, 
whom Mo here confiders as having inlligated 
Boursault to ridicule him; and, indeed, though, 

*' This the reader fees was no difficult matter; for nothint; could 
be <i’ ~ Ikr than to Idect the known and iiekrjo\vieih’,ed I'liulis 01 L'l-.cble 
dts i'evi 7 tips land exciiie them exactly the way tlni^ author would 
tfo. This was wluit llruck Koursajjx,!, who hiLCoedcd (b wdl in 
his defiy, n that at lafl it \* as faid, in addit-op ioMolIl'R '•) having 
Aolen hib i^'Me ties Fe^hmesr ff-om L’A^BE pu he ftole his 

cntique ui VLtaU des Femmes from BouusAtJfc»'rii 
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no one could commend this fpirit of party between 
two bodies whofe bufinefs was only to entertain the 
public, yet MoLtERE received and deferved great 
praife for the able manner in which he conducted 
this controverfy ; for, in anfwer to- their pityful invec- 
tives which he fcorned to imitate, he contented him- 
felf with pointing out their faults as performers, par- 
ticularly the fleepy monotony of their declamation, 
which he did with fuch judgment that the ridicule 
which followed this difeovery drove them into a cor- 
ner and they were obliged to conect their faults or 
be laughed at; and thus Moliere, in refenting a 
private injury, did a public benefit. 

Boursauut, whom, I fliall now introduce, was 
one of thofe extraordinary proofs that fliew us how 
infinitely genius ranks before education. He was 
born at Bourgogne in 1638, and died in Paris 
in 1701. We find him at the age of twenty-three 
bringing out fuccefsful comedies, and two years 
afterwards entering into a controverfy with a man 
of Mo L I ere’s wonderful talents, though he could 
fpeak nothing but a provincial jargan called Patois, 
no more like French than Erfe or Irilh is to Englilb, 
at thirteen, and had, then firft to learn to write, 
and afterwards to chufe what language he ihould 
write in. 
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It Was not long, howev'er, after he came to Par lA, 
which was in 1651, before he taught himfelf to write 
and fpeak French elegantly; and, what may appear 
■very extraordinary, without knowing a word of 
Greek or Latin, his ftyle was fraught with the native 
purity of the ancients. But I cannot find any thing 
irreconcilcable in this. Nature taught them, nature 
taught him. Neither they nor he h^ been tainted 
•with the foppery of the I’chools. 

His conception was fo ftrong, his ideas were fo 
true, and his fancy was fo pliant, that he had nothing 
to do but tp think and write. His happy genius 
accommodated itfelf to every ftyle. His tragedies 
manifeft a firm mind and a ftrength of conception 
equal to a d'efeription of the nobleft paffions. His 
comedies contain lively pictures of men and man- 
ners fuitable lb all ranks, all ages, and all times. 
He is ferious, comic, moral, and lively without vio- 
lating the rules of fafte. 

It muft now be recollected that I am fpeaking of 
his beft and lateft productions. In his early ones, 
thete is certainly, and it would be wonderful it* 
there were not a great deal of trafli ; but there are 
traits of genius every where, and he arrived at laft 
to a tafte-fo pure, and a ftj le fo chafte, that he was 
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correct without affectation,” to ufe the words of 
various French writers, “ and ought to be confidered 
as the literary lawgiver to the language of that 
“ tiation.” 

There is fomething fo peculiar in a character 
of this dcfcription that I cannot help dwelling on 
BouRSAULxa little longer. His fame foon reached 
'the court, and having at the exprefs defire of Lou i s 
Jhc Fourteenth, written a book called La Veritalh 
Etxide des Sover^ins, by the way a bold undertaking, 
the king was fo charmed with it that he appointed 
Jiim preceptor of Monfeigneur, but he could not 
ratify the appointment becaufe Boursault knew 
nothing of Latin, an ihdifpenfible qualification for 
that poft, 


The Duchefs of Angouleme made Bour- 
SAULTher fecretary, and engaged him to write a 
Weekly Gazette in verfe. Louis and his court 
were greatly entertained with this work, but Boou- 
SAULT having aimed fome fatiric tracts againd the 
Francifeans in general, and the Capucins in parti- 
cular, the queen’s confeffor ufed fuch powerful in- 
tereft that the Gazette was fuppreffed, and the au- 
thor’s penfion of two thoufand livres taken away, and 
had not very high friends interfered this poelical 
newfraonger would have gone to the Baliile. 
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All the time Bours AULT had this controverfy 
with Moliere, in which there is certainly a great 
deal of the vivacity and folly of a young man, he had 
befides his Portrait du Peintre, brought out three 
pieces, all which fucceeded. They had, however, 
glaring faults, but gave wonderful promife of fdme- 
thing betterl 
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CHAP. X III. 


FURTHER SUCCESS AND DEATH OF MOLIERE. 

As Molier e's career for the next, ten years, at 
the end of which he died, makes up a very brilliant 
interval in the French dramatics, I fhall follow it 
unraixcd with any other circuraftances but fuch as 
refult from it, in order to do every juftice to a man 
of fuch uncommon merit. 

La Pi-iiictjft D'Llide was performed in 1664, 
and made up a part of thofe fuperb entertainments 
which, Louis the fourteenth, in compliment to his 
mother and his own queen, gave under the title, of 
Dts' Plaijir-s L'ljlt enchantee. Thefe fetes, which 
continued feven days, and were conducted with 
great magnificence and taftc, united all that could, 
be got together of the true and the marvellous, in 
fhoH^-a.kind of entremets regulated and difpofed fo 
as not to outrage the underftanding. The Italian, 
.ViGARAN,!, an ingenious mechanifi, fumilhed 
tlm decorations, tl^e celebrated Ltir-LY compofed 
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the muCc, the Prefident de Perigny wrote the 
complimentary odes, Benserade produced a va- 
riety of light and lively eulogiums, and Mouiere 
introduced this comedy, all which, with the affillance 
of various appropriate devices and well timed ap- 
plications, contributed to render this fete very 
celebrated. 

The king gave Moliere but a very fliort time: 
to prepare his comedy. He borrowed the fable 
from 'Augiijlin Moreta, and was fo pfeffed that he 
could only put the' firft' act and part of the fecond 
irito verfe. 

Le Maria^e' Force- vr&s performed in 1664, 
This piece originally came out at the Louvre, ac- 
coftij^anied by a ballet under thp fame title, in which 
Xbuis the fourteenth danced *. 

* The famous Count de GrammonY tutniflied Molierb with 
#16 the Mariage Force. This nobleman, while he re* 

fdl m love with a )oung Iddy of the ndifne of 
Their amours even made fome -nolfe; wheii^ on ^ 
ifiijden, ie'fefotit for France without taking leave of the fuinilv. 
The brother of the young Udy, w'ho now begun to look upon the 
affair as a little equivocal, followed the, count to Dover withsa de- 
termination to call him to account, He encountered him before he 
had opportunity to embark, and ruked, in a tone which fufficiently g^ave 
him tomnderdand what he was at, whether he had not forgot fome- 
eiun^at London ? 1 he count, -who,, perhaps, w'as amanied of hua>* 
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te Fejlin, ie Pierre made its appearance as 
written by Mol i ere in 1665. This ftrange fub- 
ject has been fo often treated, and in fo many lan- 
guages and fhapes, that it is unneceiTary to fay much 
about it. It was firft brought out on the Italiap. 
ftage, afterwards on the SpaniOi, then on the French, 
by at lealt five authors, Moliere and T. Cor- 
neille two of them, and at laft the Englilh, whofe 
good fenfe would have revolted at witneffing a re^ 
prefentation of it in dialogue, have contented 
themfelves with feeing this abominable fubjec? 
danced throughout the kingdom from, the opera to 
all ,tjhe puppet jDhewsi;. Mohere. has neyerthelefs 
thrown great ftrengih and beauty into this horrid 
piece, on purpofe, one fhould imagincj to Ihew that 
the wqrft fubject ipay be treated well by a good 
mafter of his art, 

I.’,47»0Mr came out in 1665. Moliere 

.all his life had been an enemy to all the tribe of 
Galen. His motives have been varioufly attri- 
buted, but it is molt probable that they originated 
from his inveterate hatred to every fpecies of hy- 


felf and glad of an opportunity tp attone for his conduct, anfwered 
witlrperfect good humour, “You are certainly m the right. T rcallyii 
“ forgot to marry your fitter, but to convince you how glad I am tliaS 
“ you put me in mind of it, I’ll return with you and offer her my 

hard-” 
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pocricy. He defines a phyfician to be a man who 
chatters nonfenfe in the bed-chambers of the fii k. 
either till nature has cured, or phyfic killed the pa- 
tient. To give this piece all the effect he could, 
Moliere had mafques which were likeneffes of all 
the court phyficians, and thefe he wore as he rcpre- 
fented different medical characters. 

The names alfo pointed out who were meant. 
Deifonandres, which fignifies man-killer, w^s meaHt 
Tor FbuGfi-RAis, who always prefcribed violent 
medicines; BahiS, which' fignifies to yelp, was de- 
fianed for M. Espa rr, who lluttered ; Macralon was 
pointed at Guen aut, becaufe he fpoke remarkably 
flow ; and Tomes which means a bleeder, was le- 
velled at D’Aqu in, who upon all occafions ordered 
phlebotomy. 

Le Mifetnthrope in five acts, and in verfe, was 
performed for the firft time in 1666. This piece 
-failed at its firft reprefentation; but Moliere witlV- 
drew it and brought it forward again in a month 
-preceded by the Fagotier, cr Midccm ualgre hi ; 
which had fuch fuccefs that it was pei formed thice 
months in fucccffion, but always with The Mifan. 
Tlifcpe, The farce faved the comedj. 

This play, however, foon made its way by its 
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own proper merit. It has not onlj' been confidered 
as the bell; of Mo here’s productions but the bed 
comedy ever written ; but enthufianic praife is in 
general an injury to authors. Moliere’s enemies 
who'could not bear this warmth in his adherents,, fet 
thcmfelves to work every way tO lower his piece iu 
the opinion of the public. Ridiculoudy enough, 
however, and without fuccefs* 

Mekcerte, a heroic pafloraf, made its appearance 
in' i566. Mo Li ERE wrote only the firil and fecond 
acts of this pieefe,, and in that unfiniQied (late it Was 
"performed at St.-'ClERMAtN. It was afterwards en- 
larged by Guerin, fort to the actor of. that name, 
•but neither tbep, nor before, was it conlideted as a 
dramatic production of much confequeiice. 

Le 'Tafluffe, a comedy in five acts; and in verfe, 
came out in 1667 . Nothing, pefhap.s, ever made 
mote noife than this tomedy; nor was ever thea- 
tricsil , reprefentatiou ■ more feverely perfecuted. 
-Fop.s, phylicians, mifers, , fools, and other general 
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characters, were even feen to laugh at therafelves, 
stsd kifs the very ^nd from which they received 
their caftigation; but hypocrites are a fpecies of 
men, more vindictive and more numerbus, eonfe' 
quenily more fevere and more powerful. 

The hypocrites took this comedy as a decla- 
ration of war againft human nature; for where is 
there to be found, faid they, a body of men amoijg 
■whom hypoerky is not practifed ? |n fliort this ex- 
pofition. vyas a crime not to be pardoned, and the 
piece was, hbfet with an induihy and feverity incre- 
dible. It was artfully inlinuated that it attacked re- 
ligion; that the Tarluffc was an impious infult againft 
God htmfclf; that it was abominable, and that it 
ought to be burnt by the hands of the hangman^ 

The three firft afts of the Tartuffs having been 
privately reprefented before the king on the 
twelfth of May, 1664, his majefty defended Mo- 
1,1 ere againft his perfecutors, and that this might 
have the better colour, he ordered that the piece 
Ihould be examined^^by the mod celebrated writers 
of the time, whofe determination in its favour he 
befpoke by faying that, he bimfelf found nothing 
in it but what was perfectly harralefs> and, indeed, 
meritorious. 

The hypocrites finding Moliere. fo. greatly 
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fupported, were indefatigable to procure a cabal 
againft the Tartuffe ; for they infilled, after all, that 
neither kings nor learned men, but the public alone, 
were to judge of dtamatic reprefentations. — Devo- 
tees were confulted, who being generally weak men^ 
joined fincerely in a caufe which they thought did 
honour to religion and virtue. A poor infatuated 
curate undertook, at all hazards, to pronounce that 
it was a work full of profanenefs and impiety, and 
that in quality of prieft he had a right to anathema- 
tize the author. 

The king, on the other hand, permitted the piece 
to be performed, but in order to qtialify the matter-~ 
for though he difapproved, of his people’s folly,, he 
wiihed to conciliate their afifcciion — he advifed that 
it fliould be called L'tmpojleur^ and that the prin- 
cipal character Ihou Id appear as one of the laiety*. 

* It IS certain that Muuerf, who was al^H>'^^Jpectator at the 
farce of the ^orld, took: many tiaits of his Tartnffip from real life, 
The very name wJiich ligmfies hypocrite, or more properly tahe tie* 
■vout, owed Us rile -to an accident, Molier e being m the palace of 
the Pope’s nuncio during the time he worked at his piece, w h ch 
dien intended to be called ffnp&Jlor, he v^as walking in the cloifler 
With tw.^ ecclefialtics, who were holding forth on the piety, the Ibr- 
bearance, and the abftciniouinefb oi the nuncio. Dtn.ng the in- 
tervaU of converfatio'ii, however, fome few hints concejning the 
bill of fare for tikc day, gave Mo mere a Hiong idea tfiat the re- 
prefentative of lirs hohnefa liad foiue little regard for the good tilings 
-of thW world as well as thq next. At length he imderftoud tiiat om 
¥ery high andexpciUive dub, that Was geueruLly fcived up trf diiwiei*. 
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Mo LI ERE read the Tartvffe, before its repre* 
fcntalion, to Madam’ Ninon de L’enclos, who 
tailed its drift in a very fenfible and competent 
manner. She faid that this fpecies of hypocriey 
had been her particular ftudy, that nothing could 
be fo meritorious as to detect it; and enlarged 
upon the fuhject with fo much judgment and ex- 
peiience, that Mol t ere declared (he was more ca- 
pable of treating it than he was *■. 

would that day iofe much of its poignancy, for want of fome truffles, 
of which they weie difappointed. Juft at this time came by a man 
with truffles to fell. At this the commode ecclefiaftics, wliofe bufi- 
uefs was-mom to fubferibe to the pleafiires of the nuncio than to pray 
to heaven, cued out Tartufoli^ Sig7i&r Nuncio, Tartufoh, From tliit* 
Mo MERE is faid to have changed his title of Vimpofitur to Le 
Taitnffr. Another cucumftance was as fellow's* louis the four- 
teenth, as he marched towards I-orraikt, accepted an invitation of a 
cend’n b'.fhop to \\\ lioufe. The biftiop leprefentcd that, being faft- 
d.i), he coiiui !?'>, i-ujei.) but a veiy mditlerent dinner. One of 
tl.c‘ I oi.i uei-j Imilal .u ilo-), the reafon of which, after the prelate had 
retired, the king irfifted upon his explaining. The couiticr faid he 
inuld not avoid fmiling to think that the prelate flmuld call fuch a 
dumci they v\eie going to receive an ind fieient one. Though, iiv 
deed, it w'a'» not fo good as the good biftiOp often fat down to, e\ en 
V, hen alone. On this he rehcarfed the particulars of the bill of fare. 
At the mention of eveiy luxury, the king cried out, each time m a 
different tone, the poor mat?.. Momere, who attended in quality as 
cie Chambre, overheard this fcetie, and fo availed himfrlf of the 
cnciiinftance, as to introduce the effect Of it into the piece, at which tiie 
king, when he was informed of it at Vlrsaii.lcs, laughed heartily. 
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Though MoLifeRE founded his diaracter of the 
Tarhiffe upon hypocrify and bigotry in general, yet 
it is univerfally allowed that the Abbe Roquotte, 
Bifliop of AutUn, fat for the portrait, and that thofe 
particulars in his character, of which Moliere was 
ignorant, were furnilhed by DESPREAUx,not imme- 
diately in communication to Moliere, but through 
a letter, wiittcn however exprcfsly for his informa- 
tion, and addreffed to Monfieur Guilleragn es. 

On the fecond reprefentation of the Tartuffe, there 
came an order of parliament for its fuppreflion. The 
court, for probably political rcafons, did not imme- 
diately interfere; but, however, two years afterwards, 
the king gave fe peremptory order that it fliould be 
performed, which order was never after difputed; 

fuccelTorof the great Colbert, in 1661 fled from Frakcf, left 
** he fhould be hanged in perfoii au he had bee-i in eiligy, he left be- 
hind him two caflettes full of money. One of thefe he confided 
to M. Ninon de L’enclos, the other to a devotee. On liis re- 
turn he found the money left with Ninon in good condition ; nay, 
it had confidembly encreafed by her management. Grateful to find 
** hfe had been lb well dealt by, he infifted that Ninon Ihould accept 
at ieafi: the overplus as a gratuity for the trouble Hie had taken. 
** She told him very coolly that flie had confidered heifclf as a friend, 
and not a ufurcr, and pleafantly faid if ftie heard any thing more 
about it, Ihe would thiow both caflTette and money out of the 
window. The devotee chofc another ftyle of conduct. He faid 
** that he had employed all the money in pious ufes, for that h?’ 
more regard for the foul of Mr, Gourvilli, than to fuffer him 
to enjoy riches that had been acquired by means forwlu^h, without 
repentance, he mud expect to be daninedt** 

VOL, I* A a a 
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Mo LI ERE was now flattered by his enemies. The 
oppofers of the Tartuffe either pretended to efpoufe 
its intereft', or retired difcomfited, and in difgrace. — 
While, however, the public clamour ran high, it is 
inconceivable how loudly this comedy was repro- 
bated. The famous Father Bourdaloue preached 
againfl: it, and as fuch a circumflance has fomething 
uncommon in it, I fliall extract a paflage from his 
fermon *. 

“ As,” fays he, “ true and falfe devotion have 
“ great fimilitude in their outward appearance; as 
“ the fame raillery that attacks the one prima facie 
“ attacks the other ; as it is impollible to know the 
“ true from the counterfeit, without an examination 
“ of the hearts of men; as hypocricy cannot be 
“ cenfured without raifing unjuft fufpicions againfl; 
“ true piety, all virtuous men ought to decry fuch a 
work. 

“ What has this author done ? He has represented 
on the ftage an imaginary hypocrite, who, by- his 
“ actions, turns the moft holy things into ridicule; 
who appears fcrupulous on Matters of no confe- 


• It was archly enough faid to Moubre — ^ You would never 
lg«c been cenfured by the priefts i£ you had not taken it into your 
Head to introduce fermons on the ftage,* To which Mo u ere aiu 
fwered, “ For my part I fee no more hRT^l in fermons oc, the ftage 
f ' than in farces in a pulpit.” 
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** quence, but in affairs of importance is guilty of 
« the moft enormous crimes; outwardly a penitent, 
« he is inwardly a profligate; and under an appear- 
« ance of the moft auftere piety, he practifes the 
“ moft confummate villainy. 

“ Who will point out in the world this particular 
“ man ? It is impoflible, and it cannot be applied 
« but by an unworthy fufpicion of religion in ge« 
« neral, and the principles of its poffelfors in par- 
“ ticular. This is cruel and immoral, and no go- 
vemment ought to tolerate it.” 

To the confufion, however, of thofe priefts who 
wrote againft the Tartufft^xazxvy others countenanced 
it as a moft valuable work, which placed virtue in 
its right light, and cenfured none but thofe who felt 
themfelves pointed at as hypocrites and bigots. 

But nothing can prove fo ftrongly the abfurdity 
of this conduct as the toleration given at this time 
to other dramatic pieces, which were really full of 
impiety. In a piece called Scaramouche Hermite^ 
an anchoret, dreffed like a monk, pays a vifit to a 
married woman’s bed-chamber by a ladder of ropes, 
and, like Ranger’s “ Up I go,” as he afeends, re- 
peats very ludicriouily Quejlo per mortificar le carfif^. 

Uuring the fufpenfion of the Tartiifey^j^.^i^cOh 
A a a a 
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was one night performed in the prefence of the kings 
who, on quitting his box, faid to the great Conde, 

* I fliould be glad to know why thofe who think 
‘ themijlves fo fcandalized by Moliere’s Tarivffe^ 
‘ fhould fo quietly fuffer, nay even loudly applaud. 

* Scaramouche Herviite ?’ “ For the b.eft leafon in 

“ the world, Sire," anfwered the prince, Scara- 
“ mouch only laughs at religion, which thefe holy 
“ gentlemen do not care a farthing about ; but the 
“ Tartuffe laughs at themfelves, which they can 

never forgive." 

Le Sicilien was performed in 1667, and written 
by Mo LI ERE to retrieve that reputation which he 
« fancied he had loft by joining with Benserade and 
cithersj as V'C have feen in the productions of fuch 
pieces as were merely written to affift machinery 
and decoration. The Sicilien is a charthing trifle, 
and was greatly received. 

Amphitrion appeared in 1668. This fubject, 
which had been frequently treated fince Plautus^ 
and by B^otrou in particular, with great judgment,' 
pi oved, even in the hands of Moeiere, of an un- 
favourable nature. We'have feeh it oh our ftage, 
and every body knows it|^delicate tendency. Even 
iU3»rRANCE it 1 evoked the audience, though every 
body admired the poetry. Madame' Racier wrote 
a difertation to prove that the Amphitrion of 'P lau« 
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Tus was grcally fuperior to that of Mor lEne ; but 
upon heating that Mox-itRE intended to produce 
][ns Femmes S^avanies, fhe thought proper to fup- 
prefs it. 

George Dandin was brought out in t668; firft 
before the king at Versailles, with airs and mufic, 
and afterv?arcis at Paris merely as a comedy. This 
piece, which was irrefiftably laughable, had conli- 
derable fuccefs * 

L’Avare, in five acts, made its appearance alfo 
in i6G8. This celebrated comedy had very nearly 
been c|amned becaufe it was written in profe, the 
yery reafou which ought to have enfured its fuccefs; 
for as no man wrote more naturally than Mol i ere, 
fo his verfe, though admirable for French poetry, 
took off all the fplrit and warmth of the dialogue ; 
a fault attributable, without exception, to all the 
French writers of comedy in verfe. L'Avare^ how 
ever, after a time became a great favourite, and was 
yarioufly tranflated for the purpofe of exhibition in 
other countries. 


* Moj^sre is faid to have derived the principal part of his fuc^ 
cefs, on the production of this piece, from mgratiat*in|> hinifelfwith 
the perfon ridiculed, and making him the patron of his ownexpo- 
firion. It IS even faid that, rhiis inanaged, the real G'iorge DanS^V 
made parties to luppoit this comedy, and thus got laughed at oil 
ftagc as much us his reprefentative on it. 
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Pourceangnac^ in three acts, was performed in, 
i66g. It was interfperfed with dances and longs. 
The mufic by Lully *. 

Les Amans Magnifique^ in five acts, in profe, 
made its firft appearance in 1670, with finging and 
dancing. The mufic by Lully. 

Benserade had attacked Mo here on account 
of the jealoufy that had taken place at the time of 
rite Fete at Versailles in 1664. This begat a 
<juarrel, which at different times broke out and fub- 
fidedj tin, at length, Moliere determined to take 
a pleafant revenge. BENstRAOE was protected by 
a nobleman of the highett rank, who had often 
fcomfully infilled that Moeiere could not write 
fuefi verfes as Benserade. When, therefore, 
Moliere brought out his Amans Magnijique, he 
wrote one entire feene fo much in the manner of 
Benserade that his patron, believing it abfolutely 
to be his, declared that Moliere did well to court 
the affiftance, pf a writer fo fuperior to himfelf. In 
the interim, Benserap?? confeious that he had no 
hand in it, did not know how to act. At iaft he bra- 
zened it out and received the compliments of all his 

I enumerate thefe pieces with '’all pofiibis brevity, except 
ftfiking CLTcumfianccs attended them, becimfe they have nioft 
exf theiabeeii treated on the Knglifti fitige, and thcieforcj ne** 
ccEarity become objects qf future ftniinadvcrfiotj^ 
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patron’s friends with as much fatisfactidn as if he had 
really been the author of the fceiiej tillMonERE, 
■who watched for this opportunity, declared publicly 
that Benserade had neither written, nor been con- 
cerned any way in the piece, and thus held up botii 
the poet and his patron to public ridicule. 

Pfychi, a kind of tra^i-comedy, in five acts, in- 
terfperfed with fongs and dances, was performed 
in 1670. 

Mo LI ERE wrote only the firft act, part of the 
fecond, and part of the.third of this piece, the reft 
was written by the great Corneille, Quinault, 
and other friends. The mufic was compofed by 
Lu lly. It was written for the king, and there was 
fo little time allowed, that Mo lie re was obliged 
to callinihc alJiftanceof thefe allies. 

Le Bourgeois Gentilhomme firft appeared in 16701. 
It had prodigious fuccefs, and has always been coa- 
fidered as one of the moll celebrated plays on the 
French theatre* 

• At die firft repreientation of this piece, • the king Tefufed to 
give his opinibn of it, and all the cguitiets takii^ his filence fiw 
pnwillipgnefs to icpndeuui tlie production- of a roan whom he pro. 
tected and admired, flirugged up tiieir flumlders, and among one ao. 
Other ^4 not hefitate to fpeak of it with the moft lovereigu conwrapt.' 
This mortified Moliere feverelyj and when ]>c found that Bsuoit, 
to whom alone he difcoveied lus ciiagriu, had learned that the cuur- 
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Les Fourheries de Scapin, in three acts, and iil 
profe, was brought out in 1671. This piece is no- 
thing more than one of thofe farces improved, which 
Mohere wrote in Province, tinder the title of 
Gorgibm dans le Sac, The wits were very fevere 
againft Mo here when this piece came out. Boi- 
tEAU, who feems never to have been pleafed in his 
life, inferted in Itis Art of Poetry thefe lines : 

Datis fe Sac ridicule, on Scapin S’envcloppe, 

Je ne reconnois plub L’aiiteur du Mifanthrope. 

This piece was taken .partly from the Phormio of 
Terence, and partly from one of the pieces of a 
farce writer called Tabarin, with which circuipn*- 
fiance in another place Boileau reproaches Mo*- 
HERE in thefe words : 

D’avoif, a Tlr£nc£, allie Tabaris*. 

He was alfo accufed of having ftolen two feenes 
fiom the Pedant Joue of Cyrano; but he anfwered 

tiers hadfofpieadtlie;rill-uatmcd fentiments, that all Paris were in 
fected with them, lie gave his piece up fm loft. The king, how- 
ever, fignified a wifli to be at the fecond rcprefentatlon of it j and, 
after it wab over, he told Moliere that he had not ventured to de- 
clare his opinion on the fiift performance, for fear he might have 
been feduced and have miftdken thofe palfages which were fo pro- 
Tokingly laughable fur wit, when they were only bonibaft; but that 
had attended that evening with great care, and had found tlie 
^'iece fo full of rich and warm traits of nature, that he was prepared 
to pionounce it a moft admiiable comedy. The courtiers liearing 
this came round Mo here hi crouds; and, for every injurious in- 
vective they had levelled at him before, loaded him with a hundred 
^mplimeats. 
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to this that he originally lent thefe fcenes to Cyrano, 
and that it was lawful for a man to take his own goods 
'frlrerever he might find them. The fact is, by intro- 
ducing profe, he endeavoured to introduce nature j 
and, therefore, difpleafed a people who delighted in 
every thing artificial. 

Les Femmes S^avantes, a comedy in five acts, and 
in verfe, was produced in 1672, and very fhonly be- 
came celebrated. A combination of circiJihftances 
induced Moliere to write this play. He had been 
peftered with fo many ignorant and vain ftrictures, 
which were levelled at him entirely from malignant- 
and envious motives, that he refolved to revenge him- 
felf; a propenCty, by the by, that he oftener in- 
dulged than was either wife or prudent*. 

^ 'hi this in|l«ince lo complete an opportunity offered that he 
could not it. At the which was the ren- 

dezvous of all the heaux-e/pritSy Moliere had a general invitation j 
but finding about this time> that ^the would be wits who found ad- 
mittance there, determined as much as poflible to ridicule him, he very 
fcnfibly v\ ithdrew himfclf. This drew on him a thoufaiid fquibs, par- 
Jticulaily from Menace, L’abbe Cotin, and Madame de Ram- 
jjouiLLE r. About this time Cotik had adifpute witli Despreaux, 
w horn he loaded with the moil jnjuiious language ; and, among other 
things, faid that he acknowledged neither Goo, nor FaUh, nor law, 
Untortiinately tor him he lugged Molierf, into the difpiue, who 
refolved to give luin no quartei , He, therefore, put the finlflvug ftrok« 
to tlie Ft ^ mmes - Scan / anees , wliere he drew* on Cotin a ridicule and a 
contempt, that lluck by him as long as he lived. One Liicumftance 
in particular rendered him completely ridiculous. Mo Lit re was 
determined to nuke Cotin, under his title in the piece of Trilfoiin, 
or three times fool, praduLC a fonnet as ignorant and ludicrous as 

VOL. I. B b b 
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Le Cmntejfe D' Efcarhagnas^ a piece in one actj 
ivas brought out in 1672, and intended as apleaiant 
ridicule of provincial manners. It revoked thofe 
who, like Cotin, affected to have take, but the 
public in general admitted it as a fair and merited 
laugh againk peculiarity and abfurdity. 

Le Malads Imaginaire^ the laft production from 
the pen of Mo mere, and generally allowed to be 
the raoltoperfect, appeared in February 1673, Its 
fuccefs, which had been warm and univerfal, was in- 
terrupted Qn its third reprefentation by a moft fatal 
accident indeed nothing lefs than the death of the 
author. Mot-iERE had been long afflicted with an 
afihm,atic complaint which he encreafed by intenfe 
application to the duties of his fituation*. He was 

jioffible. BoitEAtJ hearing of this produced for MolieRe a fonnet 
actually written by Co tin, as a compliment to Madame, de Ne* 
MOURS, which was in every refpect as contemptible as they could 
wifli , 1 his being introduced, and afterwards made hnown as the real 
production of Cotin, it may very eafily be conceived bow it operated 
with the public. 

’ * About two months before the death of M o 1 1 e r e, among other 

friends who had repeatedly advifed him to retire from the liage, at 
lead as an actor, Boileaxj was one day very prefling. He repre- 
sented to him that the continual exercife dnd agitation of his lungs in 
thofe exertions, fo violent, which were necelFary for the performance 
‘^f ard^ious characters, mull: naturally, by encreafing his complaint, 
at length, endanger his li fc. Mo WERE replied, that he confidered it as 
his duty to render vice hideous, and that it redounded to his honour 
to cadigate the manners. The fiityrift, probablv piqued that lie had 
iiot fucceeded, aled out ‘‘Apkafaut duty to render vice ludeo^ 
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inoir?^ than ufually incommoded on the day he died, 
and his friends entreated him, his wife, and his friend 
JBaron in particular, to take repofe. “ What,” faid 
he, with that philanthrophy which was the peculiar 
mark of his private character, “ is to become of fo 
■“ many poor wretches who fcarcely get bread by 
“ my means ? I fhould reproach myfelf were I to 
“ neglect them for a fingle day.” 

He grew' better about noon, and prepared for the 
performance; and by the time he appeared on the 
theatre, the concern of his friends was a good deal 
diffipated. His efforts, however, to give effect to hi& 
part, vifibly augmented bis complaint; and when in 
the divertiffemen^ in the third act, he pronounced the 
word jaro, he fell into a ftrong convullion. He was 
immediately carried home; where, in fpight of every 
afliftance and attention, he grew worfe; till having 
fallen into a violent fit of coughing, he irrupted a 
veffel and was inftantly fuffocated with blood. 

Molt ERE being dead, the actprs were deter- 
mirred to bury him with unexampled magnificence. 
H AR L A I, archbifhop of P ar i s, w'ould not, however, 
confent to his having chriftian burial. The wife of 
Mo'niiRE, as foon as fhe heard this, went to V er- 
SAiLLES and threw herfelf at the feet of the king, 

by blacking one’s face with’ Indian ink, and to caftigate the ir.anacrS^ 

by tvffning one’s- every now and then to, rccewe twenty 
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and complained in the bittereft terms of the injury 
done to the memory of her hufband, tvho, {he faidi 
deferved an altar raffed to him, for that he had ferved 
the caufe of morality more than a hundred bifhops. 
The king gently reproved her, aud told her that the 
matter depended entirely on the archbifliop, but pro- 
inifed to fee what could be done; which promife he 
fo w'ell kept, that Harl^i the next day revoked 
his decree, upon condition that the ceremony fhould 
be performed privately and without eclat. 

Two priefts were appointed to conduct the fu- 
neral, but forbid to fing, left the matter Ihould be 
made too public. This injunction, however, had no 
effect, for a prodigious concourfe of friends with 
flfimbeaax attended Moliere to the grave, his wife 
at their htead exclaiming as flie went “No wonder 
hypocrites fhould refufe the rights of fepulture to 
“ a man who was all his life a fcourge to hypocrites*. 

Exclufive of the pieces enumeiated here, Mo- 
LI.ERE wrote, at the time his company perforihed at 
Provence, feveral farces, the matter of which, how- 
ever, or at leaft a great patt of it, he took into his 
different comedies. 

The rank Moliere held in literature has been 

^ Immediately after Moliere’s death, F^bis was inundated witjli 
€pk?i5plls. Among the reft a poet prefented one to the great Conde, 
who always had loved and admired Moi.iere. Having read aline 
or two of it, ** Take it away,'* faid he, you write Mo lie 
** epitaph I I wUH to Gop he -was alive to yvnxe yours*’* 
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long cRimated and decided. We have nothing to do 
but to compare his works with whatever we know 
of, perfect and admirable, in the ancients, and we 
lhall find him in every point of view riling greatly 
fuperior to them all. He has all the pointed feventy 
of AaisTOPHANts, without his wickednefs and his 
malignity ; he has to the beauty, the fidelity, the por- 
traiture of Men.'Vnder, added higher and more 
.finifhed graces of his own; he has the nerve and 
ftiengih of Plautus without his grolfnefs and Ins 
obfeenity; and he has a thoufand times more ele- 
gance from, nature and genius, allifted by philofophic 
obfervation, than Terence. 

Nature, and lheabfurdities of the age in which he 
lived, fupplied him with an inexhaullible fource of 
materials. Comedy took a new form in his hands, 
and became a fcourge for the vices and /ollies of all 
ranks,', to- the truth of which all were implicitly 
obliged' to fubferibe; and there can be but little 
doubt, if be could have written independanily, and 
have been independantly attended, but he would 
-have carried comedy, trite comedy as coirect as it 
can be defined, to a higher degree of perfection 
than any author haS done either before or lince. 

MoiriERE, however, was a reformer; and reformers 
in any way dare not innovate all at once. Could 1ie 
have done this, he would hayc written no dialogue 
in verfe,, he would have made his characters at once 
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fpcak the language of nature. But there are higher 
crimes to accufe him of. Pure morality would proba- 
bly have been laughed at by a people full of intrigue 
and given up to eveiy licentioufnefs; on this account, 
and I moft lincerely believe on no other, did Mo- 
Li ERE introduce his naive and natural humour, his 
ilrong remarks, and his fterling truths, through me- 
diums which neither his heart nor his underftand- 
ing at all times approved. 

To make children ridicule their parents, deridC’ 
their obfervations, laugh at their age, and infult their 
infirmities, are circumdances true comedy fliould re- 
ject with contempt} to introduce adultery, and enr 
deavour, by fubtle devices and infinuating perfuafion, 
to imprint on young minds a iQve of vice, is rpvolt- 
,ing to true comedy; to recommend knavery, by giv- 
ing it a fafcionable air, and permitting it at }aft to 
triumph over fimplicity and honefty, has nothing to 
do with true comedy; but,” fays a Fieneh author, 
“ Moliere, though truly honourable, wa.s aetpr 
and a manager. It was therefore neceffary be fliould 
think of the receipt of the houfe, and this reedpt 
too often impofed filence on hjs veracity, and of 
courfe diminifhed his real glory. It was neepflary £6 
*• make the pit laugh. Oh that fo great a genius flioul4 
he funk to fo low a degree of humiliation#" 

ilf, however, yice, through Moeiere, became at 
times winning and, feducing,. he.did not at othpif 
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times to expofe it to contempt and ridicule ; but, 
whenever he did fo, it was fure to raife him up a hoft 
of enemies. This, in his dependent fituation,, as we 
have feen, gave him throughout his life a thoufand 
vexations, and induced him fometimes to conform to 
the age rather than revolt againft it. In fhort, when be 
confidered himfelf merely as a poet, he fell into the 
errors of poets ; when as a philofopher, he flione with 
all the truth of a moralitt, and the dignity of a man. 

For the reft. As an actor he poffefled a noble 
figure, a marking and an expreffive face, and a clear 
and commanding voice i through thele he conveyed 
the utmoft force of comic expreflion into his cha- 
racters, regulated by :an underttanding correct, 
powerful, and commanding. As a manager he made 
it the ftudy of his life to confider the intereft of all 
tbofe -who were* embarked with him in his under- 
taking, according to their refpeciive abilities. He 
tempered authority with indulgence, determination 
with affability, and confidered himfelf at the head of 
his company, as the father of a family by whom he 
was beloved and revered. 

As a man, he was an affectionate hufband and a warm 
friend; hoiiett, punctual, and juft. He was admired 
by ths great, elteemed and valued by his equals, and 
almoft adored by his inferiors, to whom as Far as bis 
abilities permitted, he was a generous benefactor. 
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CHAP. XIX. 


RACINE AND THE STAGE TO THE DEATH OF 
CORNFII.T.E. 

As Racine ran the principal part of his career 
during the life of Couneille, it would be totally 
out of regularity to omit an account of that ad- 
mirable poet and his works in this place; efpecially 
as the new turn he gave to dramatic productions, 
-inclined, in foine meafurc, his lluctuating country- 
men to neglect his great competitor, whofe infinitely 
lupeiior abilities had created what remained for Ra- 
cine to perfect. 

Jean R acin e was born at Ferte-Milon, De- 
cember, 1639. At what age he went to fchool hif- 
torians are not agreed upon; but one ftiould fup- 
pofe not very young, for it is infilled that in lefs than 
a year he read Sajfhocks, and Euripides^ with tafte in 
their own language. He is faid to have manifelted 
early in life an extraordinary genius for poetry, and 
that bis memory furpalfed any thing that ever was 
heard of* 

* HU’s?:jng tpet wit h die I< oinance of Theagenes and Clarickay written 
by \}H infinicrur Cla uue Launcelot^ threw u into 

the tire, Rac in k found mevtns to get iit a lecond copy, which Ihaied 
tl>e, latiie fate. He then bought a thud; and having taken a Hiort 
time to examine it, took it to his inifter a.id tcU h.ni that he 
RtighOaiiO bum that for lic had now got it by hcujt. 
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"fhe poetic merit of Racin e appeared evidently 
in a variety of minor productions, though his Latin 
poetry injured his reputation, thanks, probably, to 
thofe pedants who are the only judges of the beamy 
©f a language no longer Ipoken. At length, in 1660, 
the king’s marriage fet all the poets at work; rnd 
upon this occafion Racine produced a poem railed 
La Nymphe de la Seine, that bore away tl.o paim bout 
all its competitors. , RACt,N£ from this ume deli- 
vered himfelf up entirely to poetry, except when <iut 

of complaifance-to his uncle,, with whom he lived, 

he dipped into theology. .ISckher that lludy, how- 
ever, npt logic, to tybich, he had deeply aiteu&ed, 
could prevent him -from .giving way to his pv^etic 
propenfity; and becoming acquainted with fdo- 

LiERE, and afterwards with- BoiLEAUj he deter- 

mined -to try his hand at the drama. 

Th ibaidCi R a c i n e’s firft piece, came* out in- 1664- 
for which piece Moliere is faid.to have furniibed 
him with the materials. This, however, cannot be 
(tTic, for 'When it appeared it was little more than a 
revifion.of V Antigone oH Rotrou, which Racine 
had adjulled to the theatre, thinking he could not do 
better than, lefcue a good performance from obfeu- 
rity. Afterwards, however, he alteied it conlidera- 
bly, and with the'affiilance of his verfe, which-tv^s 
at all times correct and harmonious, it became ce-. 
lebr'atcd.- 


VOL. 1. 
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^/fxawi^re appeared in 1666. Racine read this 
tragedy to CohneillEjwHo told him very honcflly, 
for CuKN EiLLE was incapable of jealouly, that he 
faw in it wonderful talents for poetry, but not for tra- 
gedy. Racine brought out this piece at Moi,iere’s’ 
theatie. It was damned. He was afterwards pre- 
vailed on to oflVr it to the Hotel de Bourgogne-, where, 
with aihllance of Madinoifelle Parc, one of Mo- 
liere’s bed actrenis who was enticed away from' 
him upon this occafion, it had good fuccefs. This 
treachery begat a coldnefs between Moli ere and 
Racine which laded as long as they lived, thought 
it has always been allowed they upon all ocpafions 
did each other juftice as authors. 

. Andromache came out in 1 667. This tragedy is re- 
markable for having oc cadoned two extraordinary cir- 
ciundances. Madamoifelle Champemele, of whom 
Racine had a very indifferent opinion, fo won him 
that he fell violently in love wnh herj and Moht- 
fLEURY, in tndcavouiing to perfonate Orestes in' 
his madnefs, which required the rood drenuous exr 
eitioiis, was taken fo ill that he fbon after died. 

Les Flauhnn. a comedy in three acts and in t'Crfe, 
made Us appeatance in 1668. This is Racine’s only 
a*t iCrti.pt at comedy. A domedic cireumflance is faid 
to have given, rife to the dory, and die characters, as 
we arc told, are all from real life. This comedy had 
little fuccefs at fird. Mol-iere, however, did it 
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juftice, and faid, that thofe who railed at that co- 
medy ought to l?e railed at themfelves. At length 
the king faw it and fpoke favauiably of it, after 
which it did tolerably well. 

Britannicus was performed in 1 669. This piece 
in fpight of its merit failed on its eighth reprelenta- 
tion. Raci SI E ufhered it into the world with a pre- 
face in which he very imprudently treated Cor- 
neille with feverity ; he, however, became fenfi- 
ble of his error and. afterwards- fuppreCTed it. 

Birenice came out in 1671. The fifter iu-law of 
Louis the fourteenth, induced Racine, to write a 
piece on the parting of Titus, and Berenice, that 
circumftance having, a refemblance to the reparation 
of her and her brother. Raci ke engaged too halliljr 
to comply with this requeft, and Boileau told him 
that if he had been on the fpot 'he lliould not have- 
given his word. The fubject certainly was not a fa- 
vourable one,; and though, perhaps oiit of deference 
to thofe whom it was intended to compliment, it was 
pretty well followed, yet it wa,s parodied and quoted 
fo ludicroufly that Racine, always very initable, 
became truly forry he had written it. 

Bajazet was brought forward in 1672. Thi^nai- 
gedy had good fuccefs, but there is fcarceiy an in- 
ftance in all Racine whcie character is not facri.- 
bced to veriiheation. 
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M'jJiridi'te made its appearance in 1673. The 
Pvlchcne of Counlille, performed the ) ear be- 
fute. winch fell in fpight of its author’s gieat name, 
]if, .n Racine into coiihderable fame; he brought 
out Mithndate when this great man, who had per- 
fected eveiy fpccies of dramatic entertainment in 
France, was ungratefully fliuiyied and neglected. 
He might have faid with Pompey, “ Doll thou not 
*' fee that all eyes are turned towards the riling fun 1 ” 

was performed in 1674. Racine, and 
the new tajlc he had introduced here gained ground 
and fo coinplercly conquered Corneille and na- 
ture, that on the following year that great writer re- 
tired from the theatre. I lhall, therefore, now take 
him up where I left him, and employ the fiiort re- 
mainder of this volume to fpeak of him and his works. 

OMan appeared in 1664. “ In which.” fays Fon- 
T E N E L L E , “ C « R N E I L L e has fai 1 1 y pla ced T A c 1 T u s 
on the French llage.” The Marlhal de Gram- 
“ MONT faid, “ that in Othon Cor'Eille was the 
“ the bieviary of kings.” Boileau, however, who 
AVas at this time attached bodi to the writings and the 
perfon of Racin e, w'as not contented with this tra- 
gedy bccaufe, peihaps, it had none of that tinfcl 
■wjtb^'hich he and others at that time corrupted the 
French tafte. 

performed in 1666. This piece is faid 
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by fome not to have been written by Corneille, 
but Fontc.nllle contends that it was, and points 
out a Cccnc that he fays could not have been written 
by any body eli’e. The controvcrfies about it, how- 
ever, prove that it came from no other pen * 

Attila ont in 1667. Corneille piqued at 
the preference given to Racine by the company of 
the H’tcl ie Bourgogne, carried this tragedy to the 
Palais Royal, where Mol i ere received it with 
great fatisfaction., The celebrated Thorilliere 
; perforrt!ed Attila, and Madame Mo here repre- 
iented Fkvie. It was w'ell received at firft, but the 
gout for Racine and declamation carried every 
thing before it, and Attila was foon neglected. 

Tile ef Bcrew/cr,- reprefented in tdyi, yielded 

'‘^Dpsi^rbaux; t]ie eternal puffer of R a c i tf f, att^ieked Uiis piece, 
as itwAa cuftomary foi him to doAvith evciy thing written by Co&- 
^EiLi-E. He wrote tins Epigiam to decry Ag>filas and Attila: 

APKBS L'AGESILAS, 

‘ HBLASl 

" MAIS APRhS ATTILA, 

HOLAl 

BoiLBAtf^expected that Corneille would have been greatly 'morti- 
ced at this hut he' turned jt to h3« advantage, and tlie confufionoftiie 
fatirift, ^reie'ncKnjg it v^as meant as a contpilnient. The hteral woMs 
mean “ after Agefrlas, alas! After Attila, no moie,” Bo leau’s in- 
tentjon ih lelf evident; but Cpeneillb pretended to believjiUiia*' it 
meant, that Agefilas had attained every end of tragwly by excitmg 
pity, Helas being an liiteijection oi commileiAtion, and Attih was the 
ne plus ultra of tragedy ; and that, thercfoie, the epigi'amatiil had 
ieemed hope them would never be another. 
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the victory to Racin t’s tragedy under the fame tide. 
They weie both wiitfcn to pleafe the vanity of a wo- 
man, and Racine, being a peifect couitier and a 
young man f'ucceeded befh It was impoilible any 
thing butnatuie could dictate to Corni.ii le; Ra- 
cine, perpetually fiiffercd hitui'eir to be dictated to 
by the reigning tahe and his friend Despreaux. 

Pulcherie, brought out in 1672, gave Racin e an- 
other triumph. There is, however, a llrength of cha- 
racter in it which Racine never reachedj but the, 
tide of prejudice was now fo ftrong againlf Cor- 
neille that he ventured but one inqt^e play and 
then retired. 

Sttrene was that play. It was performed jn 16.74, 
and has forae flrokes of the tnalter which, perhaps,' 
has not been lines equalled j but it failed, grid Cor- 
ns 1 1. l e determined to retire from the buly world anti 
make' up his mind to, die like a man and a chriftian^. 

Corneille was at the heip;htof his glory wbei^ 
he retired in 1653. The advantage taken of his ab- 
fenCe to model the theatres to the rules of art, fo? 
en’ervated the drama, that what it gained on the fide 

^ Bjefides his dramatic ^irodnctiojis Corn kill t produced a va. 
rkt)^ of tilings, both in Krem-li and in h^tin, aU wbcfi bear the fterling 
flarnp of an extraordin iry and commanding gen'. us; a genius, like 
thetrijiod of the Sybil, which it is impolTiblc to apptudch without 
feeling u fi;dd^n entiiufialin, 
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of tafte and refinement, it loft on the fide of fim- 
pliciry and nature. The grandeur of tragedy in par- 
ticular funk after Molieue had taught thep how to 
admire true comedy, and the foftnefs and effiminacy, 
introduced by Racine, which, in proportion as it 
funk to mere ftyle and regulaiity loft fight of the 
fublime, enchained the theatre in the lhackles of 
complaifance and fervility ; till women, the univer- 
fal rulers of French fafhions, became the arbiters 
of dramatic excellence, and the courtier bore away 
tire victory from the philofopher, who was now lii , 
derifion called Old Corneille. 

He, however, proudly difdained to adopt this new 
tafte. ,Not .becaufe he could not have excelled Ra- 
cine, nor becaufe his age had enfeebled, his niind-r* 
both of which obfervations have been urged againft 
himr-^fdr in. thofe feertes of jPfycke, which be w^ote, 

- but did n<)t acknowledge, he has purpofely aban- 
doned hiinfelf to an excefs of tendernefs which Ra- 
^iNK would have found itdiOicuit .to imitate. 

Corneille was of a portly ftatpre, be had an 
agteeable cquntena!ht;p, a large pofe, a handlbme 
KiQpth.;ap4 eyes full of tirq; thq.whole. effect lively*, 
and marking, and piopcr to be tranfraitted to ^of- 
tcrity either in a medal or a bull. He knew, as a 
perfect mafter, Les Belles Ldtre^^ hilfdr)', poMtics, 
and every other elegant and erudite ftudy j but his 
great and favourite object was the theatre^ for atiy 
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thing. elfe he had neither leifiirc, nor curiofity, nor 
inuch efteent. He fpoke, even on fnbjccts ht; well 
iinderftood, difhdently, and to know the gre^t 
CoK-NEituK he niuit be read. 

He was grave, but never four; hjs humour was 
plain, but ueverrude j he was a kind hufband, a fond 
parent and a faithful frieneb His temperament in- 
clined him to love, but ne^er to libertifin. He had 
affirm and independent mind, without fupplenefs, but 
was little calculated to' make- a fortune at a French' 
court*, whofe manners he defpifed. He was fcnhble 
of praife,biithe detefted flaitcry; diflident of his owtf 
merit, and forward to encourage the merit of others. 
To great natural probity, he joined a fervid but not 
a bigotted love of religionj and, indeed, fuch was his 
public taletits, and his private virtues, that it is dilH- 
cult to fay which was prrdomincnt in this truly great 
and julUy celebrated character, the man, or the 
writer. 

* It is very jTiiAterial here; thut thongh Corneills, by the 
cabalsof^RtCHEUPUj'was kept out of the French academy till after 
that itaHiirrcr^s death, yet the ^vliole world have allowed him to have 
;bf»en a bnlilant ornament of that fociety, and he i-’.asat its head when- 
Jie d^cd. If will be but Juftlce hereatter to infert the elegaut'eulogiiim 

Raciwe onnbis |;reat man,' \Vhen his brother, T. CoasifEiLLE/ 
VAb 'admitted into the academy as Ids fucceWbr. 
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